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PREFACE 


THE  ANNUAL  Spring  meeting  of  the  American  Ethnological  Society  for  1961  was  held  at 
Columbus,  Ohio,  May  4  and  5.  It  was  held  in  conjunction  with  the  Society  for  American 
Archaeology,  the  Central  States  Anthropological  Society,  and  the  American  Association 
of  Physical  Anthropologists. 

Raymond  S.  Baby  was  general  chairman  and  William  Sturtevant  was  chairman  for  the 
sessions  of  the  American  Ethnological  Society.  Richard  B.  Woodbury  organized  the  Sym¬ 
posium.  Ward  H.  Goodenough  and  Edward  A.  Kennard  presided  over  sessions  at  which 
other  papers  were  read. 

Viola  E.  Garfield,  Editor 
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SYMPOSIUM  ON  PATTERNS  OF  LAND  UTILIZATION 


INTRODUCTION 
Richard  B.  Woodbury 

BOTH  ETHNOLOGY  and  archeology  are  closely  concerned  with  the  ways  in  which  man 
uses  his  natural  environment,  and  both  study  the  systems  by  which  its  soil,  vegetation, 
moisture,  minerals,  and  other  physical  components  are  employed  in  the  support  of  hu¬ 
man  life.  The  study  of  the  distribution  of  human  occupation  over  the  landscape  has,  in 
recent  years,  come  to  be  an  identifiable  part  of  archeological  investigation,  known  as 
"settlement  pattern"  study.  The  broader  problem  of  the  total  patterns  of  land  utilization, 
not  only  for  settlements,  but  for  hunting  and  fishing  areas,  for  farming,  for  travel,  for 
warfare,  and  for  other  activities  deserves  comparable  systematic  attention.  The  ethnol¬ 
ogist,  probably  more  than  the  archeologist,  is  equipped  conceptually  to  discern  relation¬ 
ships  between  mankind’ s  patterns  of  land  use  and  his  patterns  of  social  organization.  Thus 
land  utilization  becomes  both  a  fundamental  dimension  of  human  activity  and  a  clue  to  an 
understanding  of  social  and  economic  systems  in  their  broadest  scope. 

It  was  with  such  considerations  in  mind,  although  with  a  realization  of  the  limits  of  a 
single  brief  symposium,  that  speakers  were  invited  for  a  session  of  the  26th  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Society  for  American  Archaeology  held  jointly  with  the  Spring  Meeting  of 
the  American  Ethnological  Society.  Two  of  the  prepared  papers  are  published  here;  two 
others  were  versions  of  papers  already  committed  elsewhere.  In  addition,  three  invited 
discussants  took  part  in  the  Columbus  program.  The  entire  symposium,  as  presented, 
was  as  follows: 

Early  Village  Farming  in  Southwestern  Asia ,  by  Kent  V.  Flannery  (University  of  Chi¬ 
cago).  Discussant:  Frank  Hole  (University  of  Chicago). 

Aboriginal  Land  Use  in  Highland  Mesoamerica,  by  Pedro  Armillas  (Southern  Illinois 
University).  Discussant:  Angel  Palerm  (Pan  American  Union). 

Cultural  Ecology  of  Lowland  Mesoamerica,  by  William  T.  Sanders  (Pennsylvania  State 
University).  Discussant:  Angel  Palerm  (Pan  American  Union). 

Land  Use  and  Social  Organization  among  the  Non-Christian  Tribes  of  Northwestern  Lu¬ 
zon,  by  Edward  P.  Dozier  (University  of  Arizona).  Discussant:  Ward  H.  Goodenough 
(University  of  Pennsylvania). 
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LAND  USE  AND  SOCIAL  ORGANIZATION  AMONG  THE  NON- CHRISTIAN 

TRIBES  OF  NORTHWESTERN  LUZON 

Edward  P.  Dozier 

NORTHWESTERN  LUZON  is  an  area  of  high  sierras,  steep  mountain  sides,  and  deep 
canyons.  This  mountain  mass  is  highest  in  the  south  with  elevations  of  six  to  seven  thou¬ 
sand  feet,  gradually  decreasing  to  elevations  of  three  and  two  thousand  feet  in  the  north. 
Rainfall  is  heavy,  but  rather  sharply  marked  by  a  dry  season,  January  through  April, 
and  a  wet  season  the  rest  of  the  year.  The  main  ethnic  groups  are  the  Nabaloy,  Kankanay, 
Bontoc,  Ifugao,  Kalinga,  and  Isneg.  The  population  of  the  area  is  approximately  300,000. 
Density  of  population  is  highest  among  the  south  central  group,  the  Ifugao,  Bontoc,  and 
Sagada,  where  settlements  are  typically  large.  The  marginal  groups,  Isneg  and  Kalinga 
in  the  north  and  the  Kankanay  and  Nabaloy  in  the  south,  are  characterized  by  smaller 
populations  and  dispersed  hamlets. 

These  ethnic  groups  cultivate  land  in  two  ways:  in  the  central  area  the  Ifugao  and  Bon¬ 
toc  have  constructed  elaborate  terraces  where  rice,  the  principal  crop,  is  irrigated  by 
water  trickling  from  one  terraced  tier  to  another.  In  the  north  and  northeastern  marginal 
areas  inhabited  by  the  Isneg  and  Kalinga,  rice  is  grown  by  "slash  and  burn"  techniques. 
That  is,  heavy  tropical  growth  is  cut,  burned,  and  cleared  and  the  plot  or  "swidden" 
planted  to  coincide  with  the  beginning  of  the  wet  season.  Between  the  area  of  elaborate 
irrigated  terraces  and  the  area  where  slash  and  burn  techniques  of  farming  are  employed 
is  a  transitional  zone  where  both  methods  are  used.  Among  the  Kankanay  and  Nabaloy  in 
the  south,  irrigated  terraces  are  common,  but  the  terraces  are  not  elaborate  and  where¬ 
as  some  rice  is  grown,  the  main  plants  cultivated  are  root  crops  and  vegetables. 

Diffusion  of  irrigated  terraces  toward  the  margins  from  the  central  area  is  recognized 
as  a  recent  phenomenon  (Scott,  1958).  It  has  been  going  on,  perhaps,  for  a  century  or 
two;  its  spread  south  and  southwestward  has  extended  to  the  flat  lowlands,  but  north  and 
eastward,  irrigated  terraces  have  not  penetrated  into  all  areas.  The  diffusion  of  irri¬ 
gated  terraces  is  accompanied  by  increasing  populations;  as  populations  become  larger, 
swiddens  are  replaced  by  irrigated  terraces. 

In  areas  where  slash  and  burn  techniques  of  farming  are  utilized,  only  one  crop  of  rice 
is  raised  in  the  swiddens.  Moreover,  rice  is  grown  only  for  one  season  in  a  swidden;  the 
next  year  only  sugar  cane  or  beans  can  assure  a  satisfactory  yield.  The  third  year  a 
smaller  quantity  of  beans  or  sugar  cane  may  be  harvested  while  the  meager  yield  that 
might  be  realized  in  a  fourth  year  prompts  the  cultivator  to  abandon  the  swidden.  A  swid¬ 
den  must  lie  fallow  and  be  permitted  to  recover  its  forest  growth  over  a  period  of  seven 
to  ten  years  before  it  may  again  be  planted  in  the  usual  cycle. 

A  swidden  also  compares  unfavorably  with  an  irrigated  terrace  in  that  only  one  crop  is 
grown  in  the  plot  during  a  calendar  year,  whereas  irrigated  terraces  produce  two  crops 
annually.  An  irrigated  terrace  once  constructed  is  not  abandoned,  it  produces  approxi- 
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mately  the  same  amount  of  rice,  sugar  cane,  or  root  crops  planted.  Fertilization  is  used 
in  the  central  portion  of  the  region,  but  it  is  not  employed  in  the  new  areas  where  irri¬ 
gated  terraces  have  diffused.  Apparently  the  irrigation  water  supplies  enough  of  the 
needed  minerals  so  that  the  soil  does  not  become  exhausted. 

The  diffusion  of  irrigated  techniques  of  farming  in  the  wake  of  increasing  populations 
suggests  that  slash  and  burn  techniques  of  farming  in  this  portion  of  northwestern  Luzon 
places  definite  limits  on  size  of  population.  In  the  central  region  villages  have  large  pop¬ 
ulations— with  several  running  well  above  2,000  inhabitants;  the  average  size  of  the  settle¬ 
ments  is  about  1,000  (cf.  Keesing,  1949,  pp.  580-81).  Isneg  and  the  north  Kalinga  hamlets 
rarely  exceed  populations  of  100,  with  averages  of  about  80  inhabitants  to  a  settlement 
(I960  Philippine  census).  Village  populations  in  the  central  area  range  from  approxi¬ 
mately  400  to  4,000  and  among  the  marginal  Kalinga  from  about  10  to  150. 

Of  interest  to  this  paper  is  the  fact  that  irrigated  terraces  and  higher  population  densi¬ 
ties,  on  one  hand,  and  swiddens  and  sparse  populations  on  the  other,  are  also  correlated 
with  complexity  and  simplicity  of  religious  and  social  institutions.  Thus  the  central  Bon- 
toc  and  Ifugao  peoples  have  fairly  complex  social  and  religious  institutions  when  com¬ 
pared  to  the  marginal  groups.  In  this  paper  our  concern  will  focus  on  the  north  and  north¬ 
eastern  Kalinga;  this  group  will  be  compared  with  the  centrally  located  Ifugao,  Bontoc, 
and  Sagada  peoples. 

Social  and  religious  institutions  among  the  pagan  peoples  of  north  central  Luzon  are 
drawn  along  similar  lines.  The  personal  kindred  or  kinship  circle  is  everywhere  impor¬ 
tant,  although  the  relatives  included  in  the  unit  vary  to  a  certain  extent.  In  some  areas 
the  kindred  is  limited  to  relatives  bounded  by  second  cousins,  grandparents,  and  grand¬ 
children;  in  other  areas  the  limits  are  extended  farther  to  include  third  cousins,  great- 
grandparents,  and  great-grandchildren.  All  spouses  of  the  members  of  the  kindred  are 
also  considered  as  members  of  the  unit.  The  kindred  is  considered  to  be  the  proper  exo- 
gamic  unit  for  any  individual,  although  rigid  marriage  prohibitions  apply  only  through 
first  cousins.  In  native  conception,  members  of  an  individual's  kindred  have  the  respon¬ 
sibility  to  assist  him  in  difficulties,  especially  with  respect  to  revenge  and  the  payment 
of  wergilds. 

The  kindred  is  a  discrete  unit  only  in  terms  of  a  single  individual  and  thus,  except  for 
siblings,  is  never  the  same  for  any  two  individuals.  This  factor,  especially  in  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  kindred  responsibilities,  causes  considerable  confusion  in  the  densely  populated 
south  central  areas,  since  loyalties  conflict  with  the  overlapping  nature  of  the  kindred 
groups.  In  the  sparsely  populated  north  and  northeastern  Kalinga  areas  the  situation  is 
considerably  simpler.  Here,  kindred  units  are  associated  with  specific  geographical  re¬ 
gions.  In  these  geographical  regions  the  concept  of  the  kindred  as  an  exogamous  unit  is 
qualified;  only  marriage  with  first  cousins  is  rigidly  prohibited  and  an  individual  may 
marry  anyone  beyond  the  second  cousin  degree  of  relationship.  Kindred  responsibilities, 
however,  are  extended  to  all  members  of  the  region  and  such  members  have  strong  soli¬ 
darity.  Feuds  and  wergild  payments  operate  across  regional  boundaries  rather  than  with¬ 
in  the  region  itself.  Intraregional  disputes  and  conflicts  are  settled  by  influential,  infor¬ 
mal  regional  leaders  who  are  recognized  as  relatives. 

At  present,  changes  are  beginning  to  take  place.  The  evidence  is  strong  that  the  re¬ 
gions  were  formerly  much  more  antagonistic  toward  one  another  than  they  are  today,  and 
conversely  that  in  the  past  there  was  even  greater  intraregional  solidarity.  Changed  at¬ 
titudes  and  reduced  hostilities  between  regions  appear  to  have  occurred  as  the  result  of 
contact  with  American  culture,  especially  with  the  opening  of  trails  and  trade  opportuni¬ 
ties.  It  is  clear,  for  example,  that  the  popular  institution  of  the  peace  pact  which  is  pri¬ 
marily  a  security  measure  to  safeguard  passage  from  one  region  to  another  came  into 
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existence  about  the  time  of  first  contacts  with  Americans.  Most  of  the  peace  pacts  were 
established  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century  and  new  ones  are  still  being 
formed.  Thus  the  hostility  between  regions  at  present  is  being  reduced  and  interregional 
marriages  are  beginning  to  take  place,  breaking  up  the  former  rigid  endogamous  nature 
of  the  regions. 

It  is  very  likely  that  the  central  areas  of  northwestern  Luzon  were  formerly  organized 
like  those  of  the  marginal  peoples;  that  is,  endogamous  groups  of  fairly  closely  related 
individuals  occupying  a  fairly  distinct  region.  Population  increases  as  the  result  of  more 
efficient  use  of  the  land  through  irrigated  rice  terraces  appear  to  have  disrupted  this 
earlier  state  of  affairs,  blurred  the  regional  boundaries  and  brought  about  the  disappear¬ 
ance  of  a  territorially  bounded  kinship  group. 

Apparently  to  offset  the  difficulties  of  operating  under  the  old  regionally  bounded  kin¬ 
ship  groups  in  the  area  of  swollen  populations,  modifications  and  additions  have  been  in¬ 
corporated  on  this  kinship  base.  Thus  among  the  Ifugao  (Lambrecht,  1953,  1954)  and  at 
Sagada  (Eggan,  1960)  bilateral  descent  groups  have  been  reported  and  the  writer  found 
evidence  at  least  for  three  such  families  in  Lubuagan  (Dozier,  MS).  A  descent  group  con¬ 
sists  of  an  ancestral  pair  and  their  descendants  and  functions  in  these  areas  as  a  corpo¬ 
rate  group.  In  Sagada,  Eggan  (ibid. ,  1960)  discovered  some  six  major  descent  groups, 
plus  a  number  of  lesser  ones  within  each  group.  These  groups  are  usually  named  after 
the  founder  or  ancestor  who  is  always  a  male— they  conduct  some  ceremonial  activities, 
they  have  rights  to  cultivate  certain  hillsides,  own  stands  of  pine  trees  and  appoint 
’’wardens"  to  regulate  the  gathering  and  use  of  wood.  At  present  these  major  Sagada 
families  also  constitute  political  factions  and  largely  control  elections. 

In  Lubuagan  descendants  of  three  "main  families"  control  irrigation  water  and  settle 
disputes  which  arise  over  water  rights.1 

Another  type  of  organization  not  existing  among  the  marginal  north  and  northeastern 
Kalinga  is  the  ward  organization  of  the  Bontoc  (Jenks,  1905)  and  Sagada  (Eggan,  1960). 
Eggan  (1960,  p.  28)  describes  the  Sagada  Ward  as  follows: 

Each  ward  is  a  geographical  unit  and  possesses  a  paved  ceremonial  platform  (or  plat¬ 
forms)  with  an  attached  men’s  sleeping  hut.  .  .  .  Formerly  each  also  had  one  or  more 
girls'  sleeping  dormitories-or  widows’  houses-used  for  courtship  purposes.  .  .  .  The 
ward  is  a  political  and  ceremonial  unit.  Its  older  male  members  make  up  an  informal 
council  .  .  .  which  settles  disputes  within  its  jurisdiction  and  organizes  and  carries 
out  the  rituals  and  ceremonies  essential  for  ward  and  village  welfare.  .  .  .  The  ward 
also  provides  a  "school"  in  which  boys  are  informally  trained  for  participation  in  ward 
and  village  activities.  .  .  . 

Bontoc  ward  divisions,  associated  structures  and  their  functions  are  similar  to  those 
described  by  Eggan  for  Sagada  (Jenks,  1905).  The  wards  are  not,  however,  politically 
independent  units,  but  tied  into  the  village  organization  both  at  Sagada  and  Bontoc.  Eggan 
quotes  a  statement  from  Keesing  about  Bontoc  village  organization  which  he  finds  equally 
applicable  to  Sagada:  "the  vital  ties  of  kinship  which  criss-cross  [ward]  groups,  common 
ceremonial  activities,  ideological  links,  and  needs  of  public  safety  .  .  .  bind  the  village 
together  into  a  larger  whole"  (Eggan,  1960,  p.  27,  quote  from  Keesing,  1949,  p.  583). 

Political  institutions  of  the  type  reported  for  Bontoc  and  Sagada  are  apparently  absent 
among  the  Ifugao,  but  the  strength  of  the  village  is  comparable  to  the  former  communities 
(Barton,  1949,  pp.  137-38).  Religious  rites  and  organization,  however,  appear  to  be  much 
more  complex  among  the  Ifugao  than  either  Bontoc  or  Sagada  (Lambrecht,  1932-41). 

The  characteristic  institutions  outlined  above  are  absent  among  the  north  Kalinga  where 
households  are  loosely  grouped  into  hamlets.  A  dozen  or  so  such  hamlets  in  turn  form 
specific  regions  whose  geographical  boundaries  are  rigidly  defined.  Regional  populations 
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were  formerly  strictly  endogamous  and  the  relations  between  regions  were  hostile  with 
frequent  interregional  headtaking  forays.  A  few  informal,  influential  leaders  within  a  re¬ 
gion  organized  headtaking  expeditions,  formed  resistance  groups  during  an  attack  and 
settled  intraregional  disputes.  The  regional  populations  among  these  marginal  Kalinga 
peoples  were  similar  to  the  band  organizations  of  North  American  Plains  Indians,  al¬ 
though  the  geographical  boundaries  of  the  region  appear  to  be  more  rigidly  defined  among 
the  Kalinga.2 

At  present  regional  leaders  still  settle  disputes  but  their  part  in  the  headtaking  com¬ 
plex  has  been  rechanneled  largely  into  political  interests.  Regional  leaders  now  vie  for 
positions  as  peace  pact  holders  and  compete  for  municipal  district  offices. 

Religious  organization  is  correspondingly  simple  among  the  north  Kalinga— only  a  few 
women  shamans  serve  the  sparse  regional  populations.  Their  activities  concern  the 
cleaning,  planting,  and  harvesting  of  crops  in  the  swiddens  and  with  sacrifices  during  ill¬ 
ness  or  death.  The  complex  rituals  of  Ifugao,  Bontoc,  and  Sagada  revolving  around  agri¬ 
culture,  sickness,  and  funerals,  and  involving  large  numbers  of  religious  practitioners 
are  conspicuously  absent. 

South  Kalinga  areas  where  population  densities  approximate  the  central  areas  reveal 
some  of  the  same  institutions  of  Bontoc  and  Sagada  in  incipient  form  and  importance  of 
the  large  communities,  instead  of  regional  concerns,  but  nowhere  among  the  Kalinga 
does  village  organization  take  on  the  complexity  and  importance  of  the  communities  in  the 
central  area. 

In  summary,  the  populations  of  northwestern  Luzon  exhibit  the  following  corre¬ 
spondences  between  land  use  and  social  features:  higher  population  densities  are 
correlated  with  irrigated  terraces  and  these  in  turn  with  complex  religious  and  social 
institutions.  Conversely,  the  areas  utilizing  slash  and  burn  techniques  of  farming 
have  small  populations  and  their  social  and  religious  institutions  are  more  simply 
developed. 
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NOTES 

1.  The  positions  of  peace  pact  holders  in  all  Kalinga  areas  also  descend  along  specific 
family  lines.  There  is  no  apparent  correlation  here  with  population  increases,  but  rather 
with  increasing  mobility  of  a  people  formerly  confined  to  specific  geographical  regions 
and  now  suddenly  aware  of  trade  and  work  opportunities.  The  peace  pact  is  a  recently 
established  institution  and  peace  pact  provisions  are  now  written  in  English  or  Ilocano  or 
both  and  the  two  peace  pact  holders,  along  with  other  influential  leaders  of  the  two  re¬ 
gions,  sign  the  document.  The  rules  governing  the  succession  of  peace  pact  holders  spe¬ 
cifically  require  that  the  position  descend  along  specific  family  lines.  Both  sexes  are  en¬ 
titled  to  hold  peace  pacts  and  whereas  a  man  may  ’’act”  for  his  wife  who  is  the  rightful 
holder,  the  position  cannot  go  to  him  or  to  his  children  by  another  wife. 

2.  Barton  (1949)  erred  in  believing  that  the  regional  unit  of  the  Kalinga  represented  an 
incipient  state  organization.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  kinship  unit  characteristic  of  small, 
simply  organized  people. 
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EARLY  VILLAGE  FARMING  IN  SOUTHWESTERN  ASIA 


Kent  V.  Flannery 

Introduction 1 

THE  PICTURE  of  the  early  village  farming  community  in  the  Near  East,  slowly  emerg¬ 
ing  after  thirteen  years  of  excavation  in  Iraq,  Iran,  Israel,  and  Jordan,  is  currently  one 
of  striking  regional  variation  and  great  antiquity.  At  present,  archeological  material  is 
known  from  roughly  a  dozen  sites  in  a  time  range  where  hundreds  of  sites  must  have 
existed;  and  with  at  least  three-quarters  of  that  material  still  to  be  analyzed  in  detail, 
our  knowledge  of  land-use  patterns  among  these  earliest  villagers  permits  only  the  most 
rudimentary  generalizations.  Moreover,  the  dozen  or  so  sites  mentioned  are  scattered 
thinly  over  an  area  reaching  from  the  mountains  of  western  Iran  to  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
and  (on  the  basis  of  surface  indications)  as  far  as  central  Turkey.  Any  attempt  at  an 
over-all  synthesis  is  further  restricted  by  the  fact  that  (1)  plant  and  animal  remains,  es¬ 
sential  for  an  understanding  of  subsistence,  are  known  in  detail  from  only  a  few  of  the 
sites  in  question,  and  (2)  the  unexplored  condition  of  southeastern  Turkey  precludes  link¬ 
ing  of  the  Mediterranean  cultural  traditions  with  those  of  Kurdistan. 

Ecologically,  we  can  say  that  the  most  abundant  evidence  for  the  start  of  plant  and 
animal  cultivation  comes  from  the  mountains  of  southwestern  Asia,  specifically  the  arc 
formed  by  the  coupling  of  the  Zagros,  Taurus,  and  Lebanon- Judean  ranges.  Nowhere 
else  in  the  world  do  all  the  wild  ancestors  of  the  animals  and  cereal  grains  first  domes¬ 
ticated  by  man  occur  in  a  single  geographical  area.  The  crucial  role  of  this  region  in  the 
origins  of  farming  has  been  so  convincingly  demonstrated  by  botanists  (Helbaek,  1960), 
zoologists  (Reed,  1959,  1960),  and  archeologists  (Braidwood,  Howe,  et  al. ,  1960)  that  it 
seems  unnecessary  to  re-argue  the  point  here.  We  might  only  add  that  so  far  no  attempt 
to  narrow  this  zone  by  singling  out  within  it  a  given  altitude  or  terrain  most  ecologically 
suited  for  early  domestication  has  been  successful.  The  majority  of  the  earliest  villages 
known  range  in  elevation  from  2,000  to  nearly  5,000  feet,  but  surface  surveys  suggest 
their  presence  at  lower  elevations,  and  one  Jordanian  example  is  even  below  sea  level. 

Temporally,  we  can  say  that  food  production  began  unexpectedly  early.  Our  knowledge 
of  the  origins  of  grain  cultivation  is  in  many  cases  handicapped  by  a  lack  of  preserved 
plant  remains,  but  it  now  looks  as  if  we  can  push  the  herding  of  sheep  back  to  nearly 
9000  B.  C,  (Perkins,  1961)  and  the  growing  of  wheat  and  barley  back  to  at  least  6750  B.  C. 
(Helbaek,  1960). 

With  regard  to  settlement  pattern,  no  changes  have  yet  been  detected  which  would  indi¬ 
cate  an  abrupt  shift  coincident  with  the  start  of  domestication.  In  the  mountains  of  Iran 
and  Iraq,  where  seminomadic  occupation  of  caves,  rock  shelters,  and  open-air  camp 
sites  seems  to  have  been  typical  of  the  later  food  collectors  (cf.  Braidwood,  Howe,  et  al. , 
1960),  there  is  evidence  that  early  experiments  with  animal  domestication  took  place  both 
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in  the  open  and  in  caves  (Rose  Solecki,  MS).  In  Syria,  where  cultivated  wheat  and  barley 
have  been  reported  from  Phase  A  of  the  'Amuq  sequence,  there  are  hints  that  both  cave 
and  village  occupations  occurred  during  that  period  also  (Braidwood  and  Braidwood, 

1959,  p.  504).  The  site  of  Ain  Mallahah  in  northern  Israel  even  suggests  that  in  some  cases 
a  villagelike  settlement,  with  true  houses,  may  have  preceded  domestication  in  areas 
where  no  natural  shelters  were  available  (Perrot,  1960).  Thus  village  life  can  not  be 
directly  equated  with  farming,  nor  cave -dwelling  with  hunting,  in  the  Near  East.  It  is 
probably  fair  to  say,  however,  that  virtually  all  the  sites  in  Iran  and  Iraq  which  Braid¬ 
wood  has  assigned  to  the  era  of  "incipient  cultivation"  are  located  on  the  floors  of  inter- 
montane  valleys-especially  along  permanent  streams-where  there  was  grass  for  graz¬ 
ing,  and  where  level,  well-watered  land  for  the  growing  of  cereals  was  available.  We 
have  no  real  indication  of  how  long  cave  dwelling  may  have  lingered  in  the  Near  East 
(Shanidar  Cave  was  occupied  by  Kurds  in  the  1950's  when  Solecki  began  excavations),  but 
certainly  cave  settlement  on  a  significant  scale  was  on  its  way  out  by  9000  B.  C. 

Similarly,  we  have  no  way  of  knowing  which  came  first— the  cultivating  of  the  cereals, 
or  the  herding  of  sheep  or  goats.  Reed,  on  the  one  hand,  has  suggested  that  animal  do¬ 
mestication  might  not  have  been  possible  until  grain  cultivation  had  freed  man  from  the 
necessity  of  eating  all  the  animals  he  captured.  Both  Helbaek  and  Harlan,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  attracted  to  the  idea  that  the  wild  cereals  flourished  best  on  already  disturbed 
soils;  and  here  two  possible  candidates  might  be  the  disturbed  talus  of  an  occupied  cave, 
or  an  area  scuffed  up  by  domestic  herds. 

Finally,  we  can  say  that  food  production  began  in  the  preceramic  range  of  man's  ac¬ 
tivity,  some  three  thousand  years  before  the  domestication  of  cattle,  which  presumably 
means  it  was  practiced  without  benefit  of  the  plow.  The  stone  tools  left  by  the  earliest 
farmers  suggest  that  "gardening"  might  be  a  better  term  to  describe  the  scale  of  their 
grain  production,  and  faunal  remains  hint  that  their  herds  were  small. 

The  Earliest  Sites 

Early  efforts  at  encouraging  the  growth  of  cereals,  or  the  reproduction  of  animals  in 
captivity,  must  have  met  with  very  limited  success  and  probably  frequent  failure.  In  spite 
of  this,  the  spread  of  food-producing  villages  was  wide  even  in  preceramic  times,  and 
the  stability  of  the  earliest  sites  with  pottery  is  often  impressive.  I  would  like  briefly  to 
sketch  the  distribution  of  those  sites  which  seem  to  bear  on  the  start  of  domestication, 
later  focusing  on  three  or  four  of  the  best -known  examples  in  an  effort  to  determine  what 
environmental  factors  they  may  have  faced,  which  plants  and  animals  they  chose  to  ex¬ 
ploit,  and  the  technology  with  which  they  attempted  to  exploit  them. 

The  most  recently  discovered  site  is  Catal  Hiiyiik  in  Turkey,  where  excavations  will 
not  begin  until  this  summer  (1961)  under  the  direction  of  James  Mellaart  (British  Insti¬ 
tute  in  Ankara);  surface  indications  suggest  a  preceramic  village.  To  the  south  and  east, 
along  the  Syrian  coast,  a  test  pit  sunk  into  the  site  of  Ras  Shamra  in  1955  disclosed  a 
preceramic  level  containing  houses  with  plastered  floors  (unpublished;  see  Perrot,  MS, 
in  press);  overlying  this  was  a  level  with  essentially  the  same  flint  industry,  but  with  the 
addition  of  pottery  similar  to  that  found  in  Phase  A  of  the  'Amuq  sequence.  It  has  already 
been  mentioned  that  'Amuq  A,  at  least  as  it  occurs  in  the  north  Syrian  hills,  involved  the 
domestication  of  wheat  and  barley  (Braidwood  and  Braidwood,  1959);  domesticated  sheep, 
goats,  and  pigs  are  also  reported.  This  earliest  known  pottery -bearing  phase  in  Syria, 
however,  can  probably  be  dated  no  earlier  than  about  5700  B.  C. 

Still  farther  to  the  south,  in  the  semiarid  Jordan  Valley,  the  domestic  goat  has  been 
claimed  for  the  "Pre- Pottery  Neolithic"  levels  at  the  remarkable  site  of  Tell  es -Sultan 
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(Zeuner,  1955).  The  importance  of  this  tell  (some  of  whose  upper  levels  are  believed  to 
contain  the  Biblical  city  of  Jericho)  is  all  the  greater  for  our  understanding  of  early  food 
production  because  it  is  located  at  an  oasis,  actually  below  sea  level,  and  outside  the 
natural  habitat  of  wild  goat.  Its  carbon- 14  date  of  6800  B.  C.  (Kenyon,  1960,  p.  11)  may, 
therefore,  be  close  to  the  earliest  point  at  which  the  efficiency  of  the  prehistoric  herder 
was  such  that  he  could  maintain  domestic  goats  in  regions  where  they  would  not  have  oc¬ 
curred  under  conditions  of  natural  selection.  With  an  occupied  area  of  over  ten  acres  and 
an  impressive  defensive  wall,  Tell  es-Sultan  can  claim  to  be  the  most  architecturally 
advanced  of  the  early  food-producing  sites,  but  the  source  of  its  domestic  goats  must  lie 
outside  the  Jordan  Valley,  in  the  Judean  hills  where  those  animals  would  have  been  at 
home.  Twelve  hundred  years  earlier,  when  domestic  animals  were  apparently  already 
present  in  the  mountains  of  Iraq  (Perkins,  1961),  the  oasis  at  Tell  es-Sultan  was  being 
inhabited  only  by  hunters  of  the  Natufian  tradition  (Kenyon,  1960). 

Materials  similar  to  the  "Pre-Pottery  Neolithic"  of  Tell  es-Sultan  are  now  known  also 
from  a  village  site  at  Seyl  Aqlat,  Beidha,  near  Petra  (Kirkbride,  1960).  Miss  Kirkbride’s 
recent  preliminary  report  describes  a  remarkable  architectural  complex  with  both  resi¬ 
dential  houses  and  small  rooms  with  corridor  units,  tentatively  identified  as  "communal 
stores,"  including  a  "butcher’s  shop"  and  a  center  for  grinding  and  storage  of  wheat. 

Moving  eastward  across  the  mountains,  one  enters  into  the  region  of  the  upper  Tigris 
and  Euphrates  basin  of  Turkey,  an  area  archeologically  unknown  for  this  time  range. 
Since  the  general  ecology  of  this  Turkish  stretch  of  the  "natural  habitat"  zone  is  essen¬ 
tially  the  same  as  that  in  neighboring  stretches,  where  early  villages  are  known  to  occur, 
it  would  seem  to  be  only  a  matter  of  time  and  increased  interest  before  they  are  found. 
Until  then,  however,  we  cannot  directly  link  the  Syrian  and  Irani-Iraqi  early  village  man¬ 
ifestations. 

In  the  Kurdish -speaking  regions  of  Iran  and  Iraq,  eight  sites  from  this  time  range  have 
seen  excavation,  and  at  least  that  many  more  are  known  from  surface  samples.  Here  the 
association  of  the  early  village  sites  with  rivers  and  wadis  that  would  have  been  perma¬ 
nent  streams  in  prehistoric  time  is  most  striking.  There  are  two  along  the  Khazir  River, 
three  on  the  Greater  Zab,  one  on  the  Lesser  Zab,  perhaps  four  on  the  wadis  feeding  the 
Cham  Gawra,  all  in  Iraq;  in  the  recently  investigated  Kermanshah  Valley  of  Iran  (Fig.  1), 

IDEALIZED  CROSS-SECTION  OF 
THE  VALLEY  OF  KERMANSHAH 
SHOWING  SOME  OF  THE  ECOLOGICAL 
NICHES  PROBABLY  EXTANT 
Ca.  9000-5000  BC. 

STEEP  RIDGE 


Figure  1 
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sites  of  this  type  occur  along  the  Qara  Su  River  and  its  tributaries.  Most  of  these  sites 
are  between  two  and  three  acres  in  extent;  some  are  as  small  as  an  acre,  and  one  at  least 
may  have  covered  four  and  a  half  acres  before  erosion  carried  part  of  it  away.  With  only 
a  few  exceptions,  these  villages  are  located  in  open  valley  plains,  which  is  all  the  more 
interesting  because  two  of  the  earliest  domesticates— goats  and  emmer  wheat— do  not  nor¬ 
mally  occur  in  the  wild  state  in  open  valley  plains. 

The  prehistoric  setting  in  which  these  sites  in  Kurdistan  lie  has  been  tentatively  recon¬ 
structed  by  Reed  and  Braidwood  (1960)  as  a  mountain  and  foothill  woodland,  fairly  dense 
at  altitudes  of  four  to  five  thousand  feet  but  thinning  to  open  parkland  in  the  lower  regions. 
The  presence  of  acorns  and  pistachios  in  the  archeological  debris  suggests  the  specific 
nature  of  this  woodland,  but  that  there  were  also  large  areas  of  grassland  on  some  of  the 
valley  floors  is  indicated  by  the  remains  of  gazelle.  Wild  barley,  according  to  Helbaek 
(1960,  p.  109),  still  grows  on  the  floor  of  such  valleys  wherever  loose  earth  appears.  Harlan 
(1961)  stresses  that  this  plant  should  probably  be  called  a  ’’weed"  barley  rather  than  a 
"wild”  barley,  since  it  has  crossed  with  domestic  barley  repeatedly  since  the  latter 
arose,  and  its  present-day  distribution  may  not  be  a  true  reflection  of  its  prehistoric 
wild  range. 

These  valley  plains  are  only  one  of  the  ecological  niches  in  the  natural  habitat  area. 
Between  them  there  are  steep,  stony  ridges  which  seem  to  be  the  province  of  the  wild 
goat.  On  the  lower  and  more  rolling  hills,  which  occur  either  apart  from  the  ridges  or 
leading  down  from  them,  remnants  of  the  prehistoric  wild  sheep  population  are  to  be 
found  today. 

An  example  of  this  rugged  ridge  country  is  the  Baradost  Mountain  region  along  the 
Greater  Zab  River  in  northern  Iraq,  where  the  site  of  Zawi  Chemi  Shanidar  is  found. 

This  small,  preceramic  village  on  the  second  terrace  of  the  river,  excavated  by  Dr. 

Rose  Solecki,  now  becomes  the  earliest  for  which  there  is  evidence  of  domestic  sheep. 

The  deposit  at  Zawi  Chemi,  radiocarbon-dated  at  8900  B.  C.  (R.  S.  Solecki  and  M.  Rubin, 
1958),  exceeded  two  meters  in  some  areas  but  yielded  evidence  of  only  the  most  rudi¬ 
mentary  architecture  (Rose  Solecki,  MS). 

As  a  faunal  control  for  this  region  we  have  the  animal  debris  from  nearby  Shanidar 
Cave,  which  indicates  that  for  the  last  forty  thousand  years  it  had  been  possible  to  hunt- 
in  descending  order  of  frequency-wild  goat  (60  per  cent),  red  deer  (20  per  cent),  sheep 
(15  per  cent),  and  wild  boar  (5  per  cent),  according  to  Perkins  (196 1).2  About  25  per  cent 
of  the  sheep  and  goats  hunted  were  yearlings  or  younger,  and  this  frequency  is  about  what 
one  would  expect  from  a  random  sample  of  a  normal  wild  population. 

Perkins  (1961)  now  reports  that  from  the  village  of  Zawi  Chemi  some  75  per  cent  of  the 
identifiable  remains  are  of  domestic  sheep,  with  a  smaller  percentage  of  wild  goat  and 
deer.  The  frequency  of  yearling  or  subyearling  sheep  is  running  close  to  60  per  cent, 
more  than  twice  that  of  a  wild  herd.  This  unusually  high  percentage  of  young  seems  to  be 
characteristic  of  the  butchering  remains  of  sites  with  domestic  animals;  presumably  it 
reflects  the  necessity  of  keeping  alive  the  adult  breeding  stock,  and  eating  only  the  sur¬ 
plus  young.  Another  practice  of  early  food  producers  may  have  been  a  selective  eating  of 
males,  while  the  females  were  saved  for  breeding;  Reed  (personal  communication)  found 
most  of  the  domestic  goat  horn  cores  from  the  site  of  Jarmo  to  be  from  male  animals. 

Subsistence  at  Zawi  Chemi  would  therefore  seem  to  have  involved  the  herding  of  sheep, 
which  were  a  very  high  proportion  of  the  total  meat  supply.  The  grazing  of  sheep  along 
that  stretch  of  the  Greater  Zab  should  have  represented  no  problem,  since  their  wild  an¬ 
cestors  had  grazed  within  reach  of  Shanidar  for  many  thousands  of  years.  It  is  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  earliest  known  domestic  goats  at  the  valley-plain  site  of  Jarmo  that  sets  us 
to  wondering  about  the  ecological  problems  of  animal  domestication. 
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Jarmo  is  located  on  a  wide  plain,  ten  miles  by  thirty-five  miles  in  extent  (Braidwood, 
Howe,  et  al. ,  1960,  p.  21),  where  gazelles  and  wild  equids  flourished  and  were  hunted  by 
preagricultural  peoples.  Goats  would  have  been  out  of  their  element  on  such  a  plain— their 
forelegs,  strong  but  stubby  compared  with  those  of  gazelle,  are  well  adapted  (particu¬ 
larly  in  the  metapodial-first  phalanx  joint)  to  clambering  over  the  rocky  ledges  of  the 
ridge  country,  but  down  on  the  valley  floor  they  would  easily  have  been  run  down  by 
wolves  had  they  not  been  under  the  constant  protection  of  man.  We  wonder,  also,  what 
kind  of  tolerance  goats,  who  browse  not  only  on  shrubs  but  also  on  the  leaves  of  low- 
hanging  limbs,  needed  to  derive  nourishment  from  the  vegetation  of  the  valley  floor, 
which  differed  from  that  of  the  ridges.  The  domestic  goats  at  Jarmo  show  significant 
genetic  change  from  their  wild  ancestors  so  that  we  are  sure  they  had  been  domestic  for 
many  generations  (Reed,  1960,  p.  131);  they  probably  could  not  have  survived  on  the  valley 
floor  for  even  one  generation  except  in  a  close  symbiotic  relationship  with  man. 

The  site  of  Jarmo,  for  which  Braidwood,  Howe,  et  al.  (1960,  p.  160)  now  estimate  a  date 
of  ca.  6750  B.  C. ,  is  also  the  earliest  at  which  there  is  proof  of  agriculture  in  the  form 
of  preserved  domestic  wheat  and  barley  (Helbaek,  1960).  In  the  case  of  wheat,  this  val¬ 
ley-plain  location  also  poses  an  interesting  ecological  problem.  According  to  Helbaek, 
the  wild  ancestor  of  the  emmer  wheat  grown  at  Jarmo  is  typically  at  home  on  steep 
slopes;  it  is  probable,  he  states,  that  its  genetic  change  toward  the  domestic  strain  was 
accelerated  by  forcing  the  plant  to  grow  beyond  the  limits  of  those  slopes,  "in  altitudes 
and  localities  more  suitable  for  tilling  the  soil  and  utilizing  the  rainfall"  (Helbaek,  1960, 
p.  103).  He  further  remarks  that  barley  was  probably  added  to  the  diet  only  after  it  appeared 
as  a  weed  in  the  early  wheat  fields-an  event  which,  if  we  can  trust  the  present-day  dis¬ 
tribution  of  "wild"  barley  as  an  indicator  (see  above),  may  first  have  taken  place  after 
wheat  was  brought  down  to  the  valley  plains. 

The  occurrence  of  goats  and  wheat  at  these  valley  sites,  often  many  miles  from  their 
ecological  niches,  suggests  that  this  type  of  settlement  pattern  was  designed  not  for  the 
convenience  of  the  plants  and  animals  involved,  but  for  the  convenience  of  man.  Quite 
possibly  the  soil  of  the  stream  terrace  was  easier  to  till;  many  of  the  wadis  must  have 
flooded  each  spring  (even  as  they  do  today),  leaving  sizable  areas  of  moist  earth.  Sparser 
tree  cover  on  the  valley  floors  would  also  have  necessitated  less  land  clearance. 

In  the  whole  of  this  natural  habitat  zone,  irrigation  would  seem  never  to  have  been  an 
issue.  Precipitation  ranges  from  16  to  40  inches  yearly,  and  dry  farming  is  still  prac¬ 
ticed  in  the  vicinity  of  all  the  early  sites  in  Kurdistan  even  under  today's  overgrazed  and 
often  badly  eroded  conditions.  Reed  (personal  communication)  even  reports  seeing  some 
dry  farming  done  in  1960,  down  on  the  Mesopotamian  alluvium  of  Iran,  in  areas  he  feels 
certain  get  no  more  than  9  inches  of  rainfall  a  year;  the  technique  involved  skillful  utili¬ 
zation  of  rain-filled  natural  depressions. 

Technology 

The  flint  technology  of  the  early  villagers  in  Kurdistan  seems  to  have  grown  out  of  that 
of  the  upper  paleolithic  peoples  who  preceded  them  in  the  area.  Basically  a  blade -tool 
industry,  it  contains  microlithic  elements  not  unlike  those  found  at  late  preagricultural 
cave  sites  in  the  Zagros  Mountains  (Braidwood,  Howe,  et  al. ,  1960).  None  of  the  early 
villages  was  so  competent  at  herding  that  hunting  could  be  completely  neglected,  and  the 
butchering  technique  used  on  the  early  domestic  animals  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
greatly  different  from  that  used  on  their  wild  ancestors  (in  both  cases,  for  example,  there 
is  evidence  that  whole  limbs  were  taken  off  as  a  unit,  and  the  lower  ends  then  removed 
by  a  blow  near  the  distal  end  of  the  metapodial).  One  interesting  change,  after  the  start 
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of  domestication,  is  the  greater  number  of  vertebrae,  ribs,  and  fragments  of  pelvis 
which  show  up  in  the  faunal  debris.  It  would  appear  that  the  rib  cage  and  vertebral  col¬ 
umn  were  normally  left  in  the  field  by  hunting  peoples  in  Kurdistan,  but  these  skeletal 
components  are  present  at  the  early  villages  because  the  animals  were  being  butchered 
at  the  site. 

Both  groups  had  animals  to  cut  up  and  hides  to  prepare,  and  the  early  food  producers 
share  flint  projectile  elements,  knives,  scrapers,  and  boring  tools  with  their  food-col¬ 
lecting  predecessors  (Hole,  MS).  The  kind  of  technological  innovations  that  come  with 
permanent  settlement— and  it  should  be  stressed  that  some  of  these  innovations  were 
under  way  before  there  is  any  proof  of  domestication— are  well-made  stone  bowls,  heavy 
boulder  mortars,  and  grinding  slabs,  which  would  have  been  inconvenient  for  nomadic 
people  to  transport.  Flint  sickle  blades,  also  in  use  before  agriculture  can  be  demon¬ 
strated,  increase  with  time  and  are  quite  common  in  some  areas  after  7000  B.  C. 

At  Jarmo,  a  functional  explanation  of  these  grindstones  and  sickles  was  made  relatively 
easy  by  the  three  strains  of  domestic  grain  identified  from  the  site  by  Helbaek  (1960). 
Subsequent  discoveries  at  the  village  sites  of  Zawi  Chemi,  in  northern  Iraq  (see  p.  11), 
and  Tepe  Sarab,  in  western  Iran,  have  pointed  up  how  little  we  really  know  about  the 
range  of  uses  of  these  implements. 

There  are  many  trough  querns  and  mullers  of  various  sizes  at  Zawi  Chemi— and  not  a 
single  sickle  (Rose  Solecki,  MS).  At  Sarab,  on  the  other  hand,  sickles  are  numerous  and 
well  made-and,  in  all  the  undisturbed  prehistoric  levels  of  the  site,  only  a  few  fragments 
of  grinding  stone  (and  no  whole  specimens)  turned  up  (Hole,  personal  communication). 
What  these  facts  have  to  say  about  the  techniques  of  reaping  and  food  preparation  is  not 
yet  clear,  and  the  fact  that  as  yet  no  preserved  plant  remains  have  been  found  in  the  ma¬ 
terials  from  either  of  these  sites  in  no  way  helps  to  resolve  the  problem.  Perhaps  there 
were  ways  of  harvesting  that  did  not  involve  sickles,  and  ways  of  grain  preparation  (such 
as  parching)  that  did  not  involve  milling.  If  not,  and  if  no  traces  of  grain  show  up  in  the 
hundreds  of  clay  lumps  and  chaff -tempered  sherds  from  Sarab,  still  waiting  to  be  exam¬ 
ined,  then  we  may  be  faced  with  the  fact  that  some  of  these  early  sites  had  only  domestic 
animals  and  no  plant  cultivation.  The  sickles  might  then  be  seen  as  a  tool  for  cutting 
reeds,  and  the  mortars  for  pounding  up  acorns. 

At  Jarmo,  where  preserved  plant  remains  demonstrate  grain  domestication,  a  search 
for  tools  which  could  have  been  used  in  planting  comes  up  with  only  two  candidates.  One 
is  a  chipped  stone  celt,  similar  in  appearance  to  objects  which  were  hafted  as  hoes  in 
prehistoric  Egypt  (cf.  Oakley,  1950,  pp.  86-87).  The  argument  that  none  of  the  celts  from 
Jarmo  display  soil  polish  can  only  be  countered  with  the  argument  that  it  is  not  known 
whether  all  types  of  soil  produce  a  polish  on  flint.  There  are  also  a  few  doughnut -shaped 
stones  present  at  Jarmo  which  might  have  been  digging- stick  weights,  but  seemingly 
there  are  not  enough  of  them  to  satisfy  the  agricultural  requirements  of  an  entire  village. 
If  unweighted  digging  sticks  were  used,  they  have  not  been  preserved  archeologically. 

We  have  no  way  of  knowing  how  large  the  fields  were  at  Jarmo,  or  what  kind  of  yield 
could  be  expected,  but  one  senses  that  a  crucial  problem  must  have  been  the  breaking  of 
sod.  One  solution  might  have  been  the  location  of  these  sites  near  the  flood-terraces  of 
wadis  and  rivers,  where  water -softened  soil  would  periodically  have  been  available;  an¬ 
other  solution  might  have  been  the  stone  celt.  It  is  interesting  to  note  (for  whatever  it 
may  be  worth)  that  no  early  site  in  Kurdistan  where  celts  are  known  is  without  evidence 
of  mortars  or  milling  stones.  Future  investigations  will  show  to  what  extent  this  ap¬ 
proaches  a  correlation. 

Possibly  the  biggest  technological  lack  of  the  Jarmoan  peoples  was  the  drawn  plow, 
whose  absence  we  infer  from  the  fact  that  cattle  were  not  yet  domesticated.  At  both 
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Jarmo  and  Sarab  the  wild  ox,  Bos  primigenius ,  was  hunted  and  killed  only  rarely,  and 
none  of  the  domestic  animals  at  Jarmo  (sheep,  goat,  pig)  would  have  been  suitable  for 
plowing.  Thus  technologically  hampered,  we  can  only  imagine  that  the  scale  on  which 
these  early  villagers  conducted  agriculture  was  rather  small  by  today’s  standards. 

Settlement 

These  first  small  food-producing  villages  represented  a  new  community  type,  about 
whose  societal  nature  we  know  virtually  nothing.  Striking  differences  in  permanency  of 
settlement  are  suggested  by  the  sites  of  Jarmo  and  Sarab,  two  villages  which  share  one 
of  the  earliest  pottery  types  known  in  southwestern  Asia. 

There  are  mud  walls  and  packed-silt  floors  at  Jarmo  from  top  to  bottom,  and  the  plot 
plans  of  the  two  major  excavation  units  indicate  that  houses  were  small  and  rectangular, 
often  containing  ovens  and  traces  of  reed  matting  (Braidwood,  Howe,  etal.,  1960,  pp.  39-43). 
In  some  of  the  levels  there  occurred  a  peculiar  succession  of  partitions  which  suggest 
pens  or  stalls  for  animals,  but  the  area  exposed  did  not  allow  extensive  tracing  of  these 
features  (Braidwood,  personal  communication).  Some  of  the  Jarmo  walls  rest  on  sub¬ 
stantial  foundations  of  fieldstone,  conveying  an  impression  of  permanent,  year-round  oc¬ 
cupancy,  which  alone  could  justify  the  labor  invested  in  them. 

Today  in  Iran  the  building  of  such  houses  is  done  by  the  men,  who  begin  by  water-soak¬ 
ing  a  great  heap  of  dirt  brought  to  the  village  for  that  purpose.  The  resulting  mud  is  vigor¬ 
ously  worked  with  the  bare  feet  until  it  reaches  the  right  consistency  for  the  addition  of  chall, 
and  then  worked  again  until  ready  for  loading  onto  the  stone  foundation.  A  wall  is  built  up 
in  horizontal  sections,  each  phase  being  allowed  to  dry  before  the  next  is  added;  since 
this  drying  may  take  a  day  or  more,  the  construction  of  a  single  house  may  stretch  out 
over  a  considerable  period  of  time.  Once  brought  to  completion,  a  dwelling  of  this  kind 
has  an  estimated  life  expectancy  of  something  like  fifteen  years.  Braidwood  and  Reed 
(1957,  p.  26)  have  estimated  that  a  single  level  at  Jarmo  was  composed  of  perhaps  twenty- 
five  such  houses,  maintaining  a  hundred  and  fifty  persons  as  a  maximum  for  the  entire 
village. 

Sarab,  on  the  other  hand,  is  without  permanent  architecture  of  any  kind.  The  discovery 
of  large  deposits  of  ash,  coupled  with  definite  evidence  of  reeds  recovered  by  botanists 
present  at  the  excavation  (Harlan  and  Helbaek,  personal  communication),  has  brought  up 
the  possibility  that  reed  huts,  similar  to  those  used  even  today  by  villagers  in  lowland 
Iran,  may  have  been  present.  The  stream  running  near  the  village  is  bordered  with  thick¬ 
ets  where  reed  building  materials  could  have  been  gathered,  and  presumably  the  acciden¬ 
tal  burning  of  such  huts  after  their  abandonment  would  account  for  the  thick  (though  local¬ 
ized)  ash  deposits  at  Sarab. 

The  impermanence  of  this  kind  of  settlement,  contrasting  sharply  with  the  mud  houses 
at  Jarmo,  is  made  still  more  disturbing  by  the  fact  that  Sarab,  4,500  feet  above  sea  level, 
in  a  valley  where  yearly  snows  can  be  expected,  hardly  represents  a  spot  where  the  win¬ 
ter  could  be  spent  comfortably  in  a  reed  hut  or  even  a  hide  tent.  Rather,  some  kind  of 
seasonal  occupation  may  be  inferred.  Contrasts  in  the  fauna  at  the  two  sites,  although 
analysis  is  only  beginning  at  Sarab  and  is  far  from  complete  at  Jarmo,  support  seasonal¬ 
ity  in  the  following  ways. 

Preliminary  examination  of  the  Jarmo  sheep  and  goats,  especially  the  metapodials  and 
first  phalanges  (in  which  the  epiphyses  fuse  about  the  first  year),  shows  a  very  low  per¬ 
centage  of  yearling  and  subyearling  animals.  Examination  of  the  same  components  in  the 
Sarab  sheep  and  goats,  however,  shows  a  very  high  percentage  of  young  animals,  includ¬ 
ing  many  killed  within  the  third  month  of  life.  On  the  basis  of  analogy  with  modern-day 
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practices,  it  seems  possible  that  the  high  mountain  valley  in  which  Sarab  occurs  may 
have  been  a  seasonal  grazing  area  for  transhumant  people  who  maintained  a  more  perma¬ 
nent  village,  like  Jarmo,  at  a  lower  altitude.  The  flocks  would  thus  have  been  at  Sarab 
during  that  part  of  the  yearly  cycle  when  animals  born  less  than  three  months  previously 
were  present. 

Today,  some  Persian  tribes  spend  the  winter  at  2,500  feet  (about  the  altitude  of  Jarmo) 
and  move,  during  the  heat  of  the  summer,  to  mountain  meadows  as  high  as  (or  higher 
than)  Sarab.  Still  other  groups,  who  maintain  permanent  mud-house  villages,  practice 
partial  transhumance;  harvesting  an  early  barley  crop,  they  send  a  select  group  up  to  the 
mountains  with  the  sheep  and  goats,  while  the  rest  of  the  village  stays  behind.  The  herd¬ 
ers  set  up  temporary  black-tent  camps  which  they  occupy  all  summer,  returning  with  the 
onset  of  the  autumn  rains. 

If  Sarab  represents  such  a  repeatedly  occupied  seasonal  encampment,  many  of  its 
characteristics  can  be  explained.  The  virtual  absence  of  grinding  stones  might  reflect  the 
fact  that  the  occupants  of  Sarab  only  raised  grain  during  the  low-altitude  phase  of  their 
cycle  (if  at  all).  The  high  percentage  of  young  domestic  animals  might  be  an  indication  of 
a  spring  and  summer  occupation,  during  which  time  only  the  surplus  young  were  eaten, 
the  diet  supplemented  by  wild  game  and  the  collection  of  wild  plants.  The  absence  of  do¬ 
mestic  pig  at  Sarab  could,  presumably,  result  from  the  fact  that  these  animals  were  not 
taken  up  into  the  mountains  to  graze  over  the  summer;  domestic  pigs  were  present  in 
large  numbers  at  Jarmo  at  a  time  when  a  pottery  ware  almost  identical  to  one  of  the 
wares  at  Sarab  was  being  made  (Flannery,  MS). 

The  archeological  record  in  Kurdistan,  as  everywhere  in  the  prehistoric  Near  East,  is 
too  incomplete  to  allow  us  to  say  with  conviction  that  transhumance  was  part  of  the  land- 
use  pattern.  On  the  basis  of  present  knowledge  we  can  only  say  that  settlement  during  the 
early  village  horizon  was  clearly  a  complex  affair. 

Summary 

The  start  of  food  production  in  southwestern  Asia  can  be  seen  as  a  widespread  and  var¬ 
iable  experiment,  brought  off  with  a  blend  of  old  and  new  technologies,  and  resulting  in  a 
new  societal  type:  the  small,  self-sufficient  village  farming  community. 

Starting  with  a  flint  blade  industry  of  many  regional  facies  given  them  by  their  upper 
paleolithic  ancestors,  the  first  food  producers  were  already  preadapted  for  skinning  and 
quartering  domestic  animals  and  preparing  their  hides.  Even  before  agriculture  began, 
the  eating  of  wild  grains  may  have  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  milling  stone,  opening  the 
pathway  to  a  whole  new  technology  of  ground  (and  eventually  polished)  stone  tools.  The 
kinds  of  activities  engaged  in  by  the  early  food  producers  did  not,  apparently,  necessitate 
an  immediate  invention  of  new  tool  types,  but  rather  a  decline  in  frequency  of  some  types 
along  with  the  increase  of  others. 

These  early  farmers  took  emmer  wheat  from  its  natural  habitat  on  the  steep  intervalley 
ridges  and  raised  it  along  permanent  watercourses  in  the  open  valley  plains,  perhaps  be¬ 
cause  soil  there  was  moister  and  easier  to  work.  Somehow  they  broke  the  surface— with 
flint  hoes  or  digging  sticks  or  something  else  which  has  not  occurred  to  us— and  sowed 
their  grain.  In  the  course  of  time,  Helbaek  believes,  barley  appeared  as  a  weed  in  these 
wheat  fields  and  was  added  to  the  domestic  food  supply. 

Wild  goats,  captured  in  the  ridge  country,  were  brought  to  the  valley  floor  and  main¬ 
tained  in  an  ecological  niche  which  up  until  then  had  been  more  typical  of  gazelles  and 
wild  equids.  Along  with  domestic  sheep,  goats  were  kept  at  the  village  in  small  herds, 
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grazed  somewhere  in  the  area,  and  perhaps  even  moved  up  to  higher  elevations  where  the 
grass  was  still  green  during  the  summer. 

Our  first  evidence  of  domestic  pig  comes  in  the  upper  levels  at  Jar  mo,  perhaps  two 
thousand  years  after  sheep  domestication  was  under  way  at  Zawi  Chemi;  our  earliest 
evidence  of  domestic  cattle  comes  later  still.  By  about  5400  B.  C. ,  on  the  basis  of  avail¬ 
able  evidence  (Reed,  MS),  the  wild  ox  had  been  tamed  and  the  era  of  the  plow  made  pos¬ 
sible.  What  effect  this  may  have  had  on  the  size  of  the  field  that  could  be  planted  we  do 
not  know,  but  it  was  only  another  thousand  years  later  that  towns,  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  were  in  evidence  (the  Ubaid  layer  at  the  site  of  Warka  has  been  radiocarbon-dated 
at  ca.  4100  B.  C.  according  to  Braidwood,  1959,  p.  258).  From  then  on,  the  lowlands 
emerged  as  the  focus  of  creativity  and  development;  the  Mesopotamian  alluvium,  relying 
to  a  great  extent  on  barley  (which  has  more  salt  tolerance  than  wheat)  and  to  a  lesser 
extent  on  irrigation,  went  on  to  achieve  civilization  while  the  upland  "natural  habitat  zone" 
remained  static. 

The  usefulness  of  the  mountain  and  foothill  woodlands  may  have  run  its  course  as  early 
as  the  middle  of  the  fifth  millenium  B.  C.  Agriculture  probably  could  not  have  been  prac¬ 
ticed,  on  the  kind  of  scale  necessary  to  support  the  high  culture  centers  of  Mesopotamia, 
in  a  region  as  rugged  and  discontinuous  as  Kurdistan,  with  its  repeated  pattern  of  alter¬ 
nating  ridges  and  valleys.  Using  the  tentative  estimate  of  Braidwood  and  Reed  (1957,  p.  29) 
that  perhaps  thirteen  acres  of  farm-  and  wasteland  per  person  is  a  reasonable  population 
density  for  third-millenium  Sumer,  the  500,000-person  population  of  that  region 
would  have  been  supported  by  some  six  million,  five  hundred  thousand  acres.  The 
wide,  featureless  Mesopotamian  alluvium,  opened  up  by  the  plow  and  sometimes 
aided  by  irrigation,  offered  that  kind  of  acreage  of  usable  soils.  Mesopotamia 
developed  great  nucleated  populations;  in  the  foothills  of  Kurdistan,  Braidwood  and 
Reed  suggest  (1957,  p.  27),  there  may  have  been  no  change  in  the  scattered,  rural 
population  in  the  last  7,000  years. 

This  is  not,  of  course,  the  same  as  saying  that  the  land  itself  has  not  changed. 

Even  without  population  increase,  man’s  ecological  impact  on  the  natural  habitat 
zone  has  been  undeniably  dramatic.  Seven  thousand  years  of  agricultural  land  use, 
unchecked  by  methods  of  conservation,  have  reduced  to  a  treeless,  eroded,  over- 
grazed,  and  relatively  unproductive  dust  bowl  the  very  environment  which  gave 
agriculture  its  start-an  environment  which  had  been  at  least  a  hundred  thousand  years 
in  the  making. 
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NOTES 

1.  The  writer  would  like  to  thank  Drs.  Robert  J.  Braidwood,  Charles  A.  Reed,  Ralph 
S.  and  Rose  L.  Solecki,  and  Dexter  Perkins  Jr.  for  generously  making  archeological  and 
faunal  materials  as  well  as  unpublished  manuscripts  available  to  him  during  the  under¬ 
taking  of  this  paper. 

2.  Specific  animals  involved  here  are  wild  goat  (Capra  hircus  aegagrus),  red  deer 
(Cervus  elaphus),  wild  sheep  (Ovis  orientalis),  and  wild  pig  (Sus  scrofa).  Animals  men¬ 
tioned  elsewhere  in  the  text  are  wild  cattle  (Bos  primigenius) ,  gazelle  (Gazella  subgut- 
terosa),  and  a  wild  equid  (Equus  sp. ,  possibly  hemionus) . 
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ECOLOGY  OF  THE  SOUTH  PLAINS 


Jerrold  E.  Levy 

Introduction 

DURING  THE  past  forty  years,  use  of  the  Wissler  (1917)  or  Kroeber  (1939)  area  classi¬ 
fications  of  North  American  Indian  groups  has  led  to  a  generally  accepted  view  of  abo¬ 
riginal  adaptation  to  the  environment  of  the  high  plains.  In  essence,  this  view  considers 
plains  culture  to  have  been  a  comparatively  recent  response  to  various  stimuli,  notably 
the  introduction  of  the  horse,  which  made  the  large-scale  exploitation  of  the  buffalo  herds 
possible.  It  is  generally  felt  that  this  was  an  expanding  economy.  Technological  advance 
resulted  in  a  higher  standard  of  living  as  well  as  an  appreciable  population  increase.  The 
expansion  is  thought  to  have  been  brought  to  an  end  only  by  direct  conquest  and  white  set¬ 
tlement  on  the  high  plains. 

Nowhere,  however,  has  the  general  view  been  clearly  stated  or  its  validity  tested.  Nor 
have  the  data  upon  which  the  assumptions  are  based  been  examined  in  any  detail. 

The  interest  of  anthropologists  in  studies  of  human  ecology  is  often  not  in  the  vital  sta¬ 
tistics  themselves  but  in  the  correlations  between  social  forms  and  the  natural  environ¬ 
ment.  This  study  is  preliminary  in  the  sense  that  it  concentrates  upon  vital  statistics  and 
the  correlations  between  population  size  and  the  environment. 

Method 

The  prevalent  view  considers  plains  economy  to  have  been  an  expanding  one.  Two 
major  assumptions  are  involved: 

(a)  The  introduction  of  the  horse  made  it  possible  to  exploit  the  buffalo  herds  with  such 
efficiency  that  there  resulted  an  expanding  human  population,  an  expanding  territorial 
boundary,  and  an  increased  standard  of  living. 

(b)  The  number  of  buffalo  on  the  south  plains  was  such  that  Indian  decimation  of  the 
herds  did  not  upset  that  animal's  successful  adaptation  and  that  it  was  only  white  con¬ 
quest  which  destroyed  the  food  supply  and  brought  the  "climax"  of  this  culture  to  an  ab¬ 
rupt  end. 

There  are  three  alternatives  to  such  a  view  excluding  the  possible  variations  and  com¬ 
binations. 

(a)  The  buffalo  was  already  on  the  decline  before  white  conquest  so  that  plains  culture 
was  already  reaching  or  had  passed  the  point  of  equilibrium. 

(b)  The  use  of  the  horse  may  have  involved  limitations  upon  the  human  population.  That 
is,  the  technological  advance  did  not  exploit  the  food  supply  to  the  full  but  was  self -limit¬ 
ing  in  some  way. 

(c)  The  human  population  itself  was  a  factor  which  limited  the  degree  to  which  the 
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environment  could  be  exploited.  At  this  level  of  technological  development  it  is  possible 
that  climatic  and  dietary  factors  limited  population  growth. 

Logically,  the  steps  to  be  taken  are  simple.  The  collection  of  vital  statistics  for  the 
human,  horse,  and  buffalo  populations  is  the  central  task.  In  those  instances  where  the 
pertinent  data  are  not  available,  reasonable  estimates  in  the  form  of  a  maximum  and 
minimum  have  been  made  based  upon  analogous  populations. 

The  proposed  view  may  be  considered  invalid  if  the  death  rate  is  shown  to  exceed  the 
birth  rate  in  the  buffalo  populations  by  an  amount  sufficient  to  have  had  appreciable  ef¬ 
fects  within  the  sixty  years  from  1800  when  the  tribes  were  "fully  mounted"  and  1860 
when  eastern  tribes  and  whites  were  exerting  considerable  pressures  from  the  prairie 
region.  Either  of  the  remaining  alternatives  may  considerably  modify  the  position  as 
stated  here.  Due  to  time  limitations  only  the  highlights  of  this  process  may  be  presented. 
The  following  areas  shall  be  considered  in  turn:  land  and  climate,  buffalo,  human,  and 
horse  populations. 


Land  and  Climate 

The  southern  high  plains  is  considered  to  be  a  semiarid  region.  A  mean  annual  rainfall 
of  15-20  inches  prevails  between  the  foothills  of  the  Rockies  into  the  Texas  Panhandle. 
This  increases  in  the  eastern  portions  between  the  Panhandle  and  the  98th  meridian  to  a 
mean  average  of  30  inches.  This  rainfall  pattern  does  not  vary  significantly  as  one  moves 
north,  nor  does  the  vegetation,  consisting  of  short,  drought-resistant  grasses  in  the 
drier  portions  with  increasing  amounts  of  long  grasses  as  one  moves  eastward  to  the 
true  long-grass  area  beyond  the  98th  meridian.  Under  normal  grazing  conditions,  the 
vegetation  is  not  adversely  affected  by  drought,  and  good  grazing  was  once  found  through¬ 
out  the  high  plains  during  dry  as  well  as  wet  years  of  the  historical  period.1  Drought 
caused  the  long  grasses  to  recede  eastward,  but,  as  the  short  grasses  increased  to  take 
their  place,  no  lack  of  forage  can  reasonably  be  inferred.  The  short  grasses  bloom  two 
or  three  times  a  year  and  maintain  their  nutritive  value  even  during  winter  and  drought. 
Rodents  do  not  appear  to  have  had  anything  but  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  vegetation,  and 
insect  plagues  were  both  short-lived  and  local  in  extent  (Weaver,  1956). 

Water  appears  to  have  been  a  less  stable  element  and  it  is  here  that  some  of  the  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  north  and  south  plains  are  made  clear.  High  winds  throughout  the 
plains  made  for  a  generally  high  evaporation  rate,  but  higher  temperatures  in  the  south 
made  the  area  below  the  Arkansas  extremely  drought -prone.  Snows  and  heavy  storms  in 
the  north,  while  working  hardships  on  the  buffalo  herds,  provided  moisture  in  the  spring 
thaws  and  kept  the  watercourses  from  going  dry.  The  Republican  River  country,  even  as 
far  south  as  the  Arkansas,  appears  to  have  been  a  central  zone,  avoiding  the  extremes 
of  both  the  north  and  the  south. 

The  importance  of  relative  aridity  for  the  life  of  the  south  plains  tribes  may  be  shown 
by  correlating  tree-ring  growth  records  from  the  Arkansas  River  basin  with  those  in¬ 
stances  that  the  Kiowa  did  not  hold  their  annual  sun  dance  (see  chart,  page  19).  Kiowa 
tribal  calendars  started  in  1832  and  continued  until  well  into  the  reservation  period 
(Mooney,  1895-96).  Tree-ring  samples  have  been  gathered  from  every  major  river  basin 
feeding  the  high  plains  (Schulman,  1956).  These  records  of  growth  are  validated  by  known 
records  of  rainfall  as  well  as  by  historical  references  to  weather  conditions.  From  the 
time  the  calendars  were  started  in  1832  to  the  beginning  of  the  reservation  period  in  1874, 
a  wet  cycle  was  concluded  (in  1845)  and  a  dry  cycle  begun.  During  the  relatively  dry 
years  (1846-74),  the  Kiowa  failed  to  hold  the  sun  dance,  and  presumably  the  communal 
hunt,  five  times.  In  each  instance  it  was  during  a  very  dry  year  or  a  fairly  dry  one.  In 
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three  of  the  five  cases  the  calendars  note  drought  or  dust  during  the  sun  dance  season  or 
the  summer  proper.  Scarcity  of  buffalo  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  major  problem. 
Buffalo  were  scarce  in  the  southern  range,  especially  in  Texas  from  1849  to  1851,  but 
sun  dances  were  held  in  each  of  these  years.  During  the  wet  cycle,  the  sun  dance  was 
foregone  only  in  1841,  a  prime  year.  The  calendars  record  that  conditions  were  so  good 
the  tribe  had  scattered  out  in  the  Llano  Estacado  to  make  horse  raids  into  Mexico.  In 
fact,  the  wet  years  are  marked  by  large  raids  into  Mexico  for  horses.  During  the  dry 
cycle,  large  horse  raids  occurred  only  in  1858. 

Without  going  into  these  records  further,  two  things  come  to  our  attention: 

(a)  less  raiding  activity  and  fewer  tribal  encampments  during  the  years  1846-74  may, 
in  itself,  indicate  a  slowing-up  of  expansion  on  the  south  plains  and 

(b)  tribal  activity  was  regulated,  to  some  extent,  by  climatic  factors.  As  these  factors 
were  not  felt  via  the  game  supply,  there  is  an  indication  that  some  other  limitations  were 
operative. 


The  Buffalo 

So  little  is  known  about  the  North  American  buffalo  that  most  statements  concerning  its 
numbers  and  habits  must  be  taken  at  less  than  face  value.  As  far  as  may  be  ascertained, 
with  the  significant  exception  of  the  Texas  herds,  the  buffalo  did  not  make  regular  sea¬ 
sonal  migrations  in  large  herds.  Rather,  they  roamed  along  more  or  less  known  local 
routes  from  one  range  to  another.  Storms  and  other  sudden  climatic  variations  upset 
whatever  patterns  the  skilled  hunter  had  learned,  making  the  search  for  game  constant 
and  not  always  rewarding  (Roe,  1951;  Sandoz,  1954). 

The  fairly  well  documented  migrations  of  the  Texas  herds  are  of  some  importance, 
however.  Due  probably  to  the  drying  up  of  the  water  courses,  these  herds  moved  north¬ 
ward  in  spring  to  the  Arkansas  River  country,  passing  through  the  center  of  Kiowa  coun¬ 
try  and  leaving  the  Comanche  high  and  dry,  as  it  were  (Allen,  1876,  pp.  137-41).  The  Kiowa 
calendars  note  that  the  Comanche  camped  fairly  regularly  in  the  Kiowa  range  during  the 
warm  months.  This  fact  has  some  bearing  upon  the  general  view  (Colson,  1954,  pp.  13  f. ; 
Eggan,  1955,  pp.  88,  516)  that 

(a)  buffalo  were  most  plentiful  in  Comanche  territory,  giving  them  the  basis  for 
greater  population,  less  tribal  cohesion,  and  so  forth,  and 

(b)  the  notion  that  population  density  may  be  determined  by  dividing  the  population  of 
one  tribe  into  a  set  tribal  territory. 

Basing  calculations  on  estimates  for  open  range  and  domestic  cattle,  it  is  possible  to 
arrive  at  a  reasonable  figure  for  the  buffalo  population  on  the  plains.  An  average  maxi¬ 
mum  of  one  buffalo  to  twenty  acres  gives  a  population  of  approximately  10  million  on  the 
south  plains  or  35.5  million  on  the  high  plains  proper.  An  average  minimum  using  one 
buffalo  to  thirty  acres  comes  to  6.5  million  on  the  south  plains  and  to  23.5  million  on  the 
high  plains  as  a  whole.  As  range  capacity  must  be  based  upon  open-range  cattle  (Weaver, 
1956)  so  also  must  such  statistics  as  birth  rates  and  sex  ratio,  although  contemporary  buffalo 
approximate  domestic  cattle  in  these  statistics  (Burton,  1928;  Holden,  1934;  Jewell,  1919). 

Human  Population 

In  dealing  with  the  aboriginal  human  populations  one  must  first  determine  the  total  pop¬ 
ulation  in  relation  to  the  land  used  and  then  estimate  food  consumption. 

Population  estimates  for  the  plains  made  by  Wissler  (1936a;  1936b)  and  Kroeber  (1939) 
have  accepted  the  basic  assumption  made  by  Mooney  (1928)  that  contact  with  the  whites 
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decimated  tribal  populations  through  disease  and  warfare.  Although  this  holds  true  for 
the  eastern  and  some  prairie  tribes  such  as  the  Mandan,  Hidatsa,  and  Pawnee,  there  is 
some  doubt  whether  it  also  holds  for  the  tribes  on  the  southern  high  plains. 

The  Kiowa  and  Kiowa-Apache  appear  to  have  maintained  a  combined  population  of  1,800 
from  at  least  1836  to  the  reservation  period  (Mooney,  1895,  p.  235).  Epidemics  took  their 
toll  as  early  as  1837-38  but  the  population  appears  to  have  recovered  rapidly  in  each  in¬ 
stance.  The  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  seem  to  have  followed  a  similar  pattern  with  stable 
populations  approximating  3,500  and  2,500  respectively  (Mooney,  1892-93,  pp.  957,  1025).  It 
is  here  suggested  that  the  Comanche  population  was  grossly  overestimated  for  political 
and  emotional  reasons.  As  none  of  the  reservation  censuses  in  the  1870’s  and  80' s  re¬ 
duced  the  population  estimates  for  these  tribes  by  more  than  25  per  cent  of  the  earlier 
figures,  it  is  assumed  that  a  Comanche  population  between  two  and  three  thousand  is 
more  reasonable  than  ones  ranging  from  five  to  twenty  thousand  between  1785  and  1866 
(Mooney,  1895-96,  pp.  235,  266).  A  higher  population  for  the  Comanche  prior  to  1800  while 
they  were  still  in  the  north  central  plains,  albeit  mounted,  may  be  a  possibility  as  the 
Comanche  split  off  from  the  Shoshone  proper  gradually. 

The  total  population  of  the  south  plains  would  be  anywhere  from  ten  to  eleven  thousand 
if  one  includes  the  Wichita,  Tonkawa,  and  a  percentage  of  those  Apache  bands  that  used 
the  area  seasonally.  By  defining  tribal  territory  as  land  used  for  hunting  by  the  combined 
tribes,  one  arrives  at  a  population  density  in  1840  (when  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  had 
made  alliances  with  the  Comanche  and  Kiowa)  of  .032,  or  one  person  per  30.74  square 
miles.  This  is  roughly  one  third  the  population  density  estimated  for  the  south  plains  by 
Kroeber  (1939,  pp.  139,  142),  and  of  itself  may  indicate  a  lesser  level  of  adaptation  than  has 
generally  been  considered. 

How  this  population  utilized  the  buffalo  may  be  approached  by  using  Ewer' s  estimates 
of  food  consumption  and  butchering  techniques  on  the  north  plains  (Ewers,  1955,  pp.  160  f . , 
168  i.).  Even  using  the  minimum  buffalo  population,  the  maximum  human  population,  the 
maximum  consumption,  and  assuming  the  most  wasteful  butchering  techniques,  and  the 
slaughter  of  females  exclusively,  the  effect  upon  the  herds  was  probably  minimal.  Start¬ 
ing  from  an  hypothetical  ’’untouched”  state,  the  results  of  maximum  slaughter  of  females 
are  no  more  than  a  slight  shift  in  the  sex  ratio  and  a  new  equilibrium  reached  within  four 
years.  This  assumes,  of  course,  that  the  only  limitation  placed  upon  the  birth  rate  was 
that  resulting  from  lack  of  space,  the  filled  niche,  and  that  no  other  reasons  for  slaugh¬ 
ter  existed  in  the  aboriginal  situation.2 

If  the  buffalo  supply  was,  in  fact,  inexhaustible  under  aboriginal  conditions,  and  if  the 
horse  was  not  plentiful  but  a  great  advance  over  the  surround  method  of  hunting,  one 
must  ask  why  there  is  no  evidence  of  a  significant  increase  in  the  human  population  of  the 
south  plains.  At  the  onset  of  the  horse  period  we  find  the  Kiowa  and  Comanche  displacing 
an  undetermined  population  of  Tonkawa,  Lipan,  and  other  Apache  groups.  This  may  or 
may  not  have  represented  an  initial  population  increase  for  the  area  as  a  whole.  However, 
from  about  1800  to  1874  we  find  stable  populations  despite  the  expanding  economy  evi¬ 
denced  by  great  horse  raids,  the  advent  of  an  active  fur  trade,  and  so  forth.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  difficult  to  assume  an  expanding  population  due  to  the  advent  of  the  horse  at  the 
same  time  that  a  decimation  of  the  population  took  place  in  response  to  contact  with  the 
whites. 

In  seeking  other  factors  which  may  have  limited  population  growth  it  is  unfortunate  that 
there  are  not  enough  available  data  pertaining  to  the  third  alternative:  climatic  and  die¬ 
tary  factors  affecting  human  mortality.  They  cannot  be  discounted,  however,  and  may  be 
included  as  self-limiting  factors  beyond  those  limitations  placed  upon  the  size  of  the  hu¬ 
man  population  by  the  domestication  of  the  horse  itself. 
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Horse  Population 


If  relative  aridity  was  important  on  the  south  plains  it  must  have  affected  the  horse  and 
human  populations  more  or  less  directly.  The  southern  tribes  were  the  richest  in  horses, 
yet  horse  herds  did  not  roam  freely  (as  did  the  buffalo)  and  so  could  not  have  been  as 
adaptable  to  climatic  fluctuation  (Ewers,  1943).  The  separation  of  the  tribes  into  small 
bands  during  the  winter  is  an  indication  that  the  forage  and  water  demands  of  a  horse 
herd  may  have  had  direct  influence  upon  the  size  of  the  human  group  caring  for  it.  Dry 
years  must  have  had  a  similar  effect.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  tribal  nucleation  was 
inhibited  during  dry  cycles.  One  may  infer  that  some  limit  upon  the  total  population  was 
due,  in  part,  to  the  drain  upon  the  resources  made  by  the  horse. 

The  more  horses  owned,  the  more  food  and  trade  items  obtained;  but  horses  must  be 
herded  and  kept  close  to  human  habitation  and  a  drinking  supply  adequate  for  the  needs  of 
both  populations  was  a  necessity.  Therefore  only  a  certain  human  population  could  main¬ 
tain  a  certain  horse  population  under  given  conditions  of  relative  aridity. 

In  the  absolute  sense,  the  amount  of  available  drinking  water  put  an  upper  limit  on  the 
combined  human  and  domestic  horse  population  which  could  exist  together  at  any  given 
time.  Beneath  this  upper  limit,  however,  climatic  fluctuations  affected  the  size  and  type 
of  social  aggregate  possible.  Thus,  during  relatively  dry  spells,  band  organization  pre¬ 
vailed  over  tribal  and  large -named  band  forms  of  encampments  and  cooperative  en¬ 
deavors. 

It  is  suggested,  then,  that  the  original  view  outlined  above  be  modified.  The  technolog¬ 
ical  advance  itself  did  not  realize  full  utilization  of  its  potential  but  was  limited  by  cli¬ 
matic  factors. 


Conclusions 

The  shift  to  a  horse  economy  on  the  south  plains,  while  leading  to  a  rise  in  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  living,  did  not  result  in  continuing  population  growth.  Population  expansion  was 
limited  ecologically  by  the  relative  aridity,  which  determined  the  size  of  a  controlled 
grazing  horse  population  living  in  conjunction  with  a  human  population.  Thus,  although 
climatic  factors  have  always  been  acknowledged  as  important,  their  effects  upon  plains 
culture  have  been  exerted  in  a  manner  not  previously  considered.  The  apex  of  the  south 
plains  development  was  probably  reached  by  1846,  the  dry  period  following  that  year 
representing  the  beginning  of  an  equilibrium  prior  to  direct  white  conquest. 

The  south  plains  presents  an  interesting  comparison  to  the  north  plains.  Despite  the 
more  favorable  grazing  conditions  and  a  more  dependable  water  supply  in  the  north,  that 
area  suffered  more  severe  winters.  Moreover,  being  further  from  the  Mexican  horse 
herds  than  their  southern  neighbors,  the  tribes  in  the  north  were  less  rich  in  horses.  Yet 
it  is  in  the  north  that  we  find  the  most  concrete  evidence  of  population  growth  and  terri¬ 
torial  expansion.  This  is  most  clearly  seen  in  the  Sioux  and  it  may  be  surmised  that  the 
history  of  that  tribe  has  colored  the  observations  made  of  other  plains  groups.  The  most 
obvious  explanation  of  the  discrepancy  between  the  two  plains  areas  was  the  existence  of 
an  active  fur  trade  on  the  north  plains.3  Further  research  must  not  only  seek  to  refine 
the  ecological  data  but  also  examine  the  trade  and  military  relationships  more  closely. 

In  this  case,  an  ecological  approach  has  refined  our  knowledge  of  the  plains  to  the  extent 
that  it  can  no  longer  be  considered  as  one  ecological  zone  but  as  two. 
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NOTES 


1.  This  resistance  to  drought  makes  historical  references  to  the  southern  high  plains 
difficult  to  assess.  While  forage  on  the  Llano  Estacado  may  have  appeared  adequate 
during  dry  periods,  there  are  indications  from  Indian  accounts  that  available  drinking 
water  was  so  scarce  that  even  human  occupation  of  the  area  was  difficult  during  drought 
years.  Accounts  of  small  raiding  parties  passing  through  the  Llano  Estacado  do  not  nec¬ 
essarily  imply  that  bands  were  able  to  occupy  the  area  with  their  horse  herds  during  the 
same  months. 

2.  The  degree  to  which  the  trade  in  buffalo  hides  had  affected  the  southern  herds  prior 
to  ca.  1860  has  not  yet  been  determined. 

3.  The  fur  trade  on  the  north  plains  was  undertaken  by  large  corporations  and  guaran¬ 
teed  a  steady  supply  of  firearms  and  other  trade  items.  By  contrast,  the  trade  in  furs  to 
the  south  began  at  a  later  date  and  was  carried  out  by  small  trading  companies  or  indi¬ 
viduals. 
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THE  PORT-OF-TRADE  IN  PRE-EUROPEAN  INDIA  AS  AN  ECOLOGICAL 

AND  EVOLUTIONARY  TYPE* 


Anthony  Leeds 

SEVERAL  WRITERS  have  recently  pointed  to  the  port-of-trade,  or  administered  trade, 
as  a  central  institution  associated  with  the  economies  and  polities  of  significant  world 
areas  or  states  such  as  Pre-Spanish  Meso-America,  West  Coast  Africa  before  and  dur¬ 
ing  early  European  contact,  Ancient  Egypt  and  Mesopotamia,  the  Hittite  and  Persian 
Empires,  the  Phoenician,  Philistine,  Ionian,  and  mainland  Greek  ports.1  Since  each 
writer  was  concerned  with  the  description  of  his  area  of  interest,  there  is  but  passing 
suggestion  of  the  near  universality  of  the  port- of  trade,2  whose  existence  has  not  yet  been 
demonstrated  for  significant  world  areas. 

The  first  purpose  of  this  paper,  then,  is  to  demonstrate  in  detail  the  occurrence  of  the 
port-of-trade  in  yet  one  more  area,  India  and  Ceylon,  over  a  period  of  at  least  1,500 
years.  Also,  as  the  data  may  suggest,  its  presence  will  be  indicated  in  Southeast  Asia, 
Indonesia,  and  China  in  the  east,  and  Persia,  Arabia,  and  the  East  Coast  of  Africa  in  the 
west,  for  indeterminate  periods  which  begin  with  the  Portuguese  conquests  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

In  discussing  the  viability  and  effectiveness  of  the  port-of-trade  as  a  socioeconomic 
institution,  previous  writers  have  suggested  some  general  functions  it  performed  in  what 
have  been  called  ’’archaic1'  societies:  relating  different  ecological  zones  to  each  other,3 
facilitating  military  statecraft,4  barring  undesired  foreign  contacts,5  and  so  forth.  In 
view  of  its  near  universality,  ranging  from  China  through  the  Near  East  and  Africa  to  the 
New  World,  and  its  remarkable  viability  in  time,  from  the  third  millenium,  B.  C.  ,  in 
Egypt,  to  the  late  nineteenth  century,  A.  D.  ,  in  the  Central  Sudan,  the  problem  of  iden¬ 
tifying  those  factors  which  give  rise  to  the  port-of-trade,  and  the  changes  from  which 
eliminate  it,  emerges  forcefully.  This  involves  the  broader  problem  of  specifying  what 
sort  of  sociocultural  features  are  to  be  designated  "archaic"  society,  as  opposed  to  other 
kinds  of  society  in  which  ports -of -trade  do  not  occur. 


*This  paper  was  first  presented  at  the  spring  meeting  of  the  American  Ethnological 
Society.  I  wish  to  thank  Professors  Ernestine  Friedl,  Arthur  Tiedemann,  A.  P.  Vayda, 
and  Lorenz  G.  Loffler  for  helpful  suggestions  regarding  the  paper.  The  research  was 
originally  carried  out  with  support  from  the  Interdisciplinary  Project  on  the  Economic 
Aspects  of  Institutional  Growth,  which  was  itself  supported  by  a  Ford  Foundation  grant, 
administered  by  Columbia  University.  I  would  especially  thank  Professors  Conrad  M. 
Arensberg  and  Karl  Polanyi,  the  co-chairmen  of  the  project,  for  their  far-reaching 
stimulation  and  long-standing  interest. 
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The  second  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  present  briefly  some  preliminary  suggestions 
for  the  solution  to  these  problems. 


II 

A  clearly  defined  complex  of  institutions  and  personnel  collectively  constitutes  a  type 
which  has  been  designated  the  port-of-trade.6  The  term  refers  to  a  geopolitical  unit  in 
which  trade  was  an  affair  of  state,  a  function  of  the  polity  rather  than  of  the  economy. 

The  general  characteristics  of  the  port-of-trade  follow:  1.  It  was  an  autonomous,  spe¬ 
cialized  town,  city,  or  small  state,  intended  by  policy7  to  serve  as  a  meeting  place  for 
various  groups  of  traders,  usually  foreigners.  2.  It  was  usually  a  point  of  transship¬ 
ment  between  distinct  ecological  regions.  3.  Often  it  was  in  a  state  separate  from  the 
major  trading  states  meeting  in  it,  constituting  a  kind  of  buffer  zone,  protected  in  its 
sovereignty  by  the  mutual  self-interest  of  the  major  trading  states  operating  in  it.  It  was 
at  the  same  time  a  deliberately  neutral  zone,  protecting  the  "stranger,”  the  traders,  and 
had  an  international  status  which  might  vary  from  that  of  a  free  port  in  "weak"  border 
states  to  port  towns  of  inland  powers,  administered  from  distant  capitals.  4.  Often  the 
port-of-trade  itself  had  no  indigenous  group  involved  in  the  actual  exchange  of  goods 
other  than  the  port  officers  who  administered  the  transactions  without  themselves  being 
party  to  them.  5.  There  were  often  groups  of  foreign  merchants  resident  in  the  port-of- 
trade.8 

The  port-of-trade  constituted  the  main  organ  of  long-distance  trade  for  the  trading 
states.  As  such,  it  had  a  characteristic  institutional  organization.  First,  all  operations 
of  trading,  as  well  as  the  personnel  involved,  were  subject  to  a  special  and  severe  code 
of  laws  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  security  of  port,  property,  and  personnel.  This 
code  was  equally  administered  for  all  arrivals.  Any  breach  of  the  peace  and  security 
was  likely  to  drive  traders  away,  breaking  down  exchange  between  the  trading  states  and 
bringing  economic  loss  to  the  port-of-trade  itself.  Punishment  was  rigorously  enforced 
and  often  extreme. 

Second,  the  port-of-trade  was  administered  by  agencies  of  the  port  under  native  au¬ 
thority,  special  officials,  and  professional  organizations.  Administration  included  the 
supervised  disembarkation,  organization  of  transport  (both  under  armed  guard  and  with 
great  fanfare),  and  storage  of  commodities  by  the  official  port  authorities.  The  goods 
were  placed  in  port  warehouses  under  port  guards.  Port  authorities  put  traders  into  spe¬ 
cial  wards  and  houses  of  the  town  under  guarded  supervision,  cared  for  them,  fed  them, 
but  did  not,  as  a  rule,  allow  them  the  freedom  of  the  city  or  access  to  markets.  When 
liberty  was  allowed,  it  was  always  extremely  limited  and  usually  under  supervision.  It 
is  important  to  note  that  ordinary  local  inhabitants  had  no  connection  with  the  strangers 
at  any  point  in  this  whole  sequence  of  events.  Traders  were  suspected  of  being  spies  for 
the  states  from  which  they  came  and  consequently  were  kept  from  the  people  at  large  as 
well  as  as  from  the  hinterland  polities  which  the  port-of-trade  represented.  Hence,  also, 
the  strict  control  exercised  over  the  trader.  The  administrative  personnel  and  profes¬ 
sional  organizations  of  the  port-of-trade  were  often  so  powerful  that  they  effectively 
ruled  the  city  even  where  there  was  a  properly  constituted  monarch. 

Third,  all  prices  were  administered  and  arranged  by  treaty.  Prices  established  by 
free  competition  of  wares  in  a  price- making  market  did  not  exist,  nor  did  any  form  of 
free  selling.  Prices  were  often  fixed  for  long-term  periods,  sometimes  even  by  general 
administrative  regulation.  Equivalencies  and  prices  were  fixed  by  law,  not  by  supply  and 
demand  price  fluctuations.  In  contrast  to  markets,  the  trade  treaties  juxtaposed  spatially 
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separate  polities  in  legal,  but  not  face-to-face  confrontations.  Once  prices  were  set  by 
the  appropriate  persons,  the  trading  could  take  place;  there  was  no  movement  of  goods 
till  the  terms  of  trade  were  set.9 

Fourth,  the  objects  entering  into  trade,  including  items  of  luxury  consumption,  were 
important  to  statecraft  since  they  were  used  as  part  of  the  reward  system  for  the  elite 
class  in  these  societies.  The  goods  circulated  among  the  dignitaries  of  state,  and  this 
circulation  was  reinforced  by  such  sanctions  as  sumptuary  laws.  The  port-of-trade  was 
a  way  of  moving  goods  necessary  for  military  needs,  elite  consumption,  public  works 
or  public  payments,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  protecting  the  state  from  foreign  contact. 
Thus  the  port-of-trade  was  an  organ  operated  for  ends  of  state. 

Finally,  the  port-of-trade  was  quite  distinct  from  markets.  No  commoners  took  part 
in  the  port-of-trade  exchanges  which  were  even  spatially  separated  from  the  markets. 
The  port-of-trade  contrasted  sharply  with  the  ’’democratic”  exchange  which  occurred  in 
the  market  place,  which  was  accompanied  by  the  use  of  money,  money  surrogates,  swap¬ 
ping,  bartering,  and  so  forth.  The  market,  unlike  the  port-of-trade,  had  foodstalls, 
peddlers,  stores,  and  the  like  to  supply  the  daily  needs  of  the  citizens,  who  engaged  in 
that  haggling  about  price  so  notably  absent  in  the  price- making  arrangements  of  the  port- 
of-trade.  The  Indian  material  unequivocally  shows  that  the  ports  of  call  along  the  Indian 
coast,  as  well  as  those  of  Ceylon  and  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  were  ports-of- 
trade.  We  may  turn  to  the  evidence.10 


Ill 

India  has  been  in  active  commercial  contact  with  the  lands  to  the  west  for  well  over 
2,000  years,  excluding  Mesopotamian- Indus  contacts  in  the  third  millenium,  B.  C.  A 
number  of  Romans  and  Greeks  refer  to  India,  or,  at  least,  to  its  west  coast— Diodorus 
Siculus  (first  century,  B.  C. ),  Strabo  (63  B.  C.  -24  A.  D. ),  and  Pliny  the  Elder  (23-79, 

A.  D.  ),n  for  example,  as  do  also  a  great  number  of  the  Arabic  geographers  and  travel¬ 
ers  some  centuries  later.12  Panikkar  mentions  the  discovery  of  large  quantities  of  Ro¬ 
man  coins  in  Malabar  and  says  "Roman  money  was  practically  in  current  use,  as  hoards 
of  coins  have  been  found  all  over  Malabar.  ..."  Roman  merchants  came  to  Malabar, 
and  Malabari  embassies  went  to  Rome.13  Throughout  the  Islamic  period,  too,  a  vast 
trade  between  Arabia,  Persia,  and  other  states  to  the  west  of  the  Indian  Ocean  was 
carried  on.  Further,  though  trade  between  Christian  and  Islamic  countries  was  sup¬ 
posedly  illegal,  the  Islamic  countries  of  Southwest  Asia  served  as  illicit  trade  routes 
between  India  and  the  great  trading  states,  Venice  and  Byzantium. 

Trade  with  the  East  was,  if  anything,  greater  still.  Intensive  shipping  and  commerce 
occurred  with  China,  the  Indies,  Southeast  Asia,  and  to  a  lesser  extent,  with  Japan. 
Hudson  points  out  that  these  areas  jointly  constituted  "one  continuous  maritime  trade 
area."14  India  was  the  entrepot  between  East  and  West,  as  Chinese  and  eastern  merchants 
rarely  traveled  to  the  lands  of  the  Near  East  and  Africa,  and  those  of  the  latter  places 
did  not  usually  travel  beyond  India.  To  the  east,  the  Chinese  were  the  most  active  in 
shipping,15  though  Indian  shipping  was  important  here  as  well  as  to  the  west.  Indian  ports 
therefore  became  the  points  of  exchange  where  Chinese  left  goods  and  picked  up  others, 
on  one  hand,  while,  on  the  other,  merchants  from  the  west  came  both  for  Chinese  and 
Indian  goods  at  these  same  ports,  bringing  western  wares. 

Most  of  the  ports  were  located  along  the  west  coast  of  India  as  far  north  as  Sind,  although 
there  were  some  on  the  east  coast  as  well.  Some  ports  appeared  to  concentrate  on  west¬ 
ern  exchange— Cambay,  for  instance— while  others  like  Calicut  and  Quilon  focused  more 
on  the  eastern  trade.  There  were  also  ports  in  the  Maidive  and  Laccadive  Islands  and  in 
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Ceylon.  Economically  these  areas  comprised  systems  far  more  extensive  than  the  polit¬ 
ical  entities  entering  into  them.  The  operations  of  the  ports  were  on  such  a  scale  and  so 
complex  that  an  intricate  system  of  regulations  and  institutions  was  needed  to  run  them, 
a  system  clearly  corresponding  to  what  is  called  the  port-of-trade. 

The  regulations  enforced  upon  ships  entering  the  ports  and  upon  their  personnel  clearly 
indicate  the  total  attempt  at  protection  and  control  of  the  traveling  trader  and  of  his 
goods.  Barbosa,  for  example,  says: 

1.  [Goa]  was  a  place  of  great  trade  in  merchandise.  It  has  a  very  good  port,  to  which 
flocked  many  ships  from  Mekkah,  Aden,  Ormuz,  Cambay,  and  the  Malabar  country. 
And  the  .  .  .  Sabaym  Delcani  resided  much  in  this  place,  and  he  kept  there  his  cap¬ 
tains  and  men-at-arms,  and  no  one  entered  or  went  out  of  this  island  and  city,  either 
by  sea  or  by  land,  without  his  permission;  and  all  those  who  entered  there  were  reg¬ 
istered  with  all  their  signs  and  particulars,  and  from  whence  they  came;  and  so,  with 
this  precaution  and  arrangement,  they  allowed  them  to  return  (p.  75). 

Batuta  observes  that 

2.  It  is  a  custom  of  theirs  that  every  ship  that  passes  by  a  town  must  needs  anchor  at 
it  and  give  a  present  to  the  ruler.  This  they  call  the  "right  of  bandar If  any  one  omits 
to  do  this,  they  sail  out  in  pursuit  of  him,  bring  him  into  the  port  by  force,  double  the 
tax  on  him,  and  prevent  him  from  proceeding  on  his  journey  for  as  long  as  they  wish 
(P.  231). 

It  is  clear  that  control  of  the  port  extended  some  distance  offshore  and  that  this  control 
was  rigorously  enforced.  All  ships  passing  along  the  coast  of  Malabar  were  expected  to 
obey  the  conditions  set  forth  in  Quotation  1  and  to  pay  the  right  of  the  bandar  (port),  ob¬ 
viously  a  port  duty,  registration  fee,  and  purchase  of  safe-conduct.  If  they  failed  to  do 
so,  they  were  subject  to  legalized  sanctions  of  seizure  and  fine.  Major  (p.  lvi)  cites 
Batuta  as  saying  that  "corsairs”  from  each  port  captured  only  those  vessels  that  at¬ 
tempted  to  pass  their  ports  without  payments  of  these  tolls.  As  a  further  right,  Polo  (p. 
293)  and  Razzak  (p.  14)  report  that  at  all  Indian  ports  other  than  Calicut  in  central  Mala¬ 
bar,  ships  driven  out  of  their  ways  or  entering  ports  by  accident  could  legally  be  plun¬ 
dered.16 

Upon  arriving  in  port,  and  formally  declaring  intention  to  land,  port  officials,  var¬ 
iously  called  bale,  xambandar,  or  possibly  zemindar  (cf.  note  21),  at  once  took  over  the 
management  of  affairs,  from  first  to  last.  In  da  Gama,  we  read  that 

3.  [The  bale  (a  civil  intendant  of  the  Rajah  and  head  of  the  police)  and  other  gentlemen] 
told  the  captain  that  as  he  had  informed  the  king  that  he  intended  to  land  his  merchan¬ 
dise,  he  should  now  give  orders  to  have  this  done,  as  it  was  the  custom  of  the  country 
that  every  ship  on  its  arrival  should  at  once  land  the  merchandise  it  brought,  as  also 
the  crews,  and  that  the  vendors  should  not  return  on  board  until  the  whole  of  it  had 
been  sold  (p.  67). 

During  this  time,  the  ship  was  ordered  to  go  to  prescribed  anchorage.  Once  there,  it 
could  "abide  at  will  for  a  greater  or  longer  space  .  .  .  "  as  Razzak  (p.  13)  remarks. 

Once  inside  the  port,  ships  and  merchandise  alike  were  subject  to  officialdom.  First, 
the  bale  received  the  "gift,"  the  fee  which  formally  opened  trading  relations,  and  set  the 
visiting  stranger  under  the  protection  of  the  king.  At  the  end  of  negotiations,  he  also  re¬ 
ceived  a  departure  duty:  "The  Zamorin  required  customs  to  be  paid  according  to  the  reg¬ 
ulations  of  the  port  ..."  says  Panikkar  (p.  37).  That  these  dealings  followed  a  standard 
pattern  is  clear  from  the  following  passage  from  da  Gama: 

4.  The  king  said  that  what  [da  Gama]  brought  [as  a  present  directly  to  the  king]  ought 
to  have  been  sent  to  his  factor,  and  that  he  did  not  want  to  look  at  it.  He  then  desired 
the  captain  to  be  informed  that  as  he  wished  to  depart  he  should  pay  him  600  xerafins 
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and  that  he  might  go:  this  was  the  custom  of  the  country  and  of  those  who  came  to  it 
(pp.  70-71). 

Next,  the  bale  received  the  personnel  of  the  ship,  apparently  giving  different  treatment 
to  officers  and  men.  Both,  however,  were  led  with  great  publicity  and  under  armed 
guard  to  specially  appointed  lodgings  where  they  were  kept  till  they  left.  During  this 
time,  their  life  necessities  were  supplied.  In  da  Gama  it  is  reported  that, 

5.  At  the  same  time,  the  king  sent  a  bale  with  other  men  of  distinction  to  Pandarani  to 
conduct  the  captain- major  to  where  the  king  awaited  him.  This  bale  ...  is  always  at¬ 
tended  by  two  hundred  men  armed  with  swords  and  bucklers.  ...  On  landing  the  cap¬ 
tain-major  was  received  [with  trumpets!]  by  the  [bale]  with  whom  were  many  men, 
armed  and  unarmed.  ...  A  palanquin  was  provided  for  the  captain- major,  such  as  is 
used  by  men  of  distinction  in  that  country,  as  also  by  some  of  the  merchants,  who  pay 
something  to  the  king  for  this  privilege  (pp.  51-52). 17 

At  another  time, 

6.  The  king  sent  a  brother  of  the  bale,  who  was  a  lord  of  this  country,  to  accompany 
the  captain,  and  he  was  attended  by  men  beating  drums,  blowing  anaftls  and  bagpipes, 
and  firing  off  matchlocks.  In  conducting  the  captain  they  showed  us  much  respect, 
more  than  is  shown  in  Spain  to  a  king  (p.  55). 

Da  Gama  was  provided  lodgings  and  food  as  were  his  men,  separately: 

7.  [After  the  walk]  the  captain- major  was  there  deposited  at  the  house  of  a  man  of 
rank,  whilst  we  others  were  provided  with  food,  consisting  of  rice,  with  much  butter 
and  excellent  boiled  fish. 

Da  Gama  was  lodged  with  the  king's  factor,  "a  Moor  of  distinction"  (p.  59),  a  fact  con¬ 
firmed  in  letters  by  a  member  of  the  expedition,  Girolamo  Sernigi,  to  a  Florentine 
friend. 18  Later  da  Gama  asked  to  be  lodged  away  from  either  Hindu  or  Moor,  a  favor  the 
king  granted.  The  strangers  were  constantly  kept  under  surveillance  and  their  move¬ 
ments  closely  controlled: 

8.  They  agreed  that  [da  Gama]  should  be  permitted  to  go  [to  the  king],  but  afforded  him 
no  opportunity  for  doing  so,  for  they  immediately  closed  all  the  doors,  and  many 
armed  men  entered  to  guard  us,  none  of  us  being  allowed  to  go  outside  without  being 
accompanied  by  several  of  these  guards  (p.  65). 

In  sum,  da  Gama  was  lodged  and  maintained  in  that  part  of  town  designated  for  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  foreign  merchant  groups,  Moorish  or  otherwise,  a  situation  which  seems  to 
have  been  prevalent  among  the  Indian  ports  (see  page  35  below). 

Concurrently  the  bale  supervised  the  merchandise,  seeing  to  it  that  it  was  properly 
cared  for,  not  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  protecting  it,  but  with  the  aim  of  maintain¬ 
ing  the  conventions  of  exchange  to  which  foreign  merchants  had  to  adhere.  All  reports 
agree  on  the  protection  and  notable  degree  of  security  found  at  these  ports.  Hiuen  Tsian, 
between  629  and  645  A.  D. ,  remarks  on  the  "honest  and  upright"  men  of  Sind  in  the 
course  of  a  discussion  of  commodities,  and  on  the  "honest  and  sincere"  king  of  Sind.19 
Hasan,  about  865  A.  D.  ,  notes  the  friendliness  and  order  prevailing  in  the  ports.20  Ben¬ 
jamin  of  Tudela,  a  Jewish  traveler  or  trader,  about  1160  A.  D.  ,  states 

9.  This  nation  [Malabar]  is  very  trustworthy  in  matters  of  trade  and  whenever  foreign 
merchants  enter  the  port,  three  secretaries  of  the  king  immediately  repair  on  board 
their  vessels,  write  down  their  names  and  report  them  to  him.  The  king  thereupon 
grants  them  security  for  their  property,  which  they  may  even  leave  in  the  open  fields 
without  a  guard  (Major,  p.  xlvii). 

In  1442,  three  centuries  after  Benjamin,  Razzak  makes  similar  comments: 

10.  Security  and  justice  are  so  firmly  established  in  [Calicut]  that  the  most  wealthy 
merchants  bring  thither  from  maritime  countries  considerable  cargoes  which  they 
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unload  and  unhesitatingly  send  into  the  markets  and  the  bazaars  without  thinking  in  the 
meantime  of  any  necessity  of  checking  the  account  or  of  keeping  watch  over  the  goods. 
The  officers  of  the  custom-house  take  upon  themselves  the  charge  of  looking  after  the 
merchandise  over  which  they  keep  watch  day  and  night  (p.  14). 

It  is  plain  not  only  that  the  port-of-trade  officials  took  over  from  the  merchants  as  soon 
as  they  landed,  but  also  that  this  was  known  and  favorably  anticipated  by  merchants  from 
the  most  distant  places. 

The  other  side  of  protection  is  control  and  handling,  and  this,  too,  is  an  evident  func¬ 
tion  of  the  bale.  The  control  function  is  not  to  be  doubted  since, 

11.  When  [da  Gama]  left  [the  palace],  certain  men  followed  him,  and  when  he  arrived 
at  the  house  in  Calecut  where  the  merchandise  was  deposited,  they  put  a  number  of 
men  inside  with  him  to  watch  that  none  of  it  was  sent  away  ...  [to  da  Gama's  ships 
without  authorization]  (p.  71). 

Other  control  and  handling  functions  of  the  bale  are  indicated  in  the  following  passage, 
also  from  da  Gama: 

12.  When  the  captain  found  that  the  merchandise  found  no  buyers  at  [Pandarani],  he 
applied  to  the  king  for  permission  to  forward  it  to  Calicut.  The  king  at  once  ordered 
the  bale  to  get  a  sufficient  number  of  men  who  were  to  carry  the  whole  on  their  backs 
to  Calicut,  this  to  be  done  at  his  expense,  as  nothing  belonging  to  the  King  of  Portu¬ 
gal  was  to  be  burdened  with  expenses  whilst  in  this  country.  But  [the  Portuguese  felt] 
all  this  was  done  because  it  was  intended  to  do  us  some  ill-turn  for  it  had  been  re¬ 
ported  to  the  king  that  we  were  thieves  and  went  about  to  steal  (p.  68). 

In  other  words,  the  commodities  were  to  be  kept  under  strict  control  so  there  could  be 
no  changes  made  by  any  party  in  quality  or  quantity  (thieving?).  It  is  also  apparent  that 
transportation  was  carried  out  by  the  port  officials  and  all  expenses  were  handled  by  the 
port-of-trade  which  thus  tended  to  isolate  merchants  from  contact  with  its  own  popula¬ 
tion  since  they  could  not  make  expenditures  either  for  persons  or  things. 

Handling  also  involves  care  of  the  goods.  That  this  also  seems  to  have  been  part  of  the 
port  officials'  duties,  when  needed,  is  indicated  in  Alboquerque's  comments: 

13.  .  .  .  the  horses  .  .  .  were  placed  in  .  .  .  stables  which  the  £abaio  (pre- Portu¬ 
guese  Moslem  ruler  of  Goa)  had  erected  in  the  fortress,  wherein  formerly  they  used 
to  place  the  horses  which  the  dealers  brought  from  Ormuz  to  sell.  And  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  the  £abaio  used  to  have  a  Xabandar  (sic),  whose  office  corresponds  to  that  of 
[the  Portuguese  superintendent  receiver  of  the  royal  import  dues],  whose  duty  it  was 
to  look  to  the  care  of  the  horses,  and  the  people  were  obliged  to  bring  hay,  and  corn, 
and  mungo,  which  is  a  certain  species  of  seed  that  they  feed  the  horses  with,  in  abun¬ 
dance  (II,  p.  132). 21 

Protection  and  control  involve  legal  sanctions.  Girolamo  Sernigi,  in  his  first  letter, 
shows  that  these  were  not  lacking: 

14.  Justice  is  strictly  administered  in  this  city.  Robbers,  murderers,  and  other  male¬ 
factors  are  incontinently  impaled  in  the  Turkish  fashion;  and  whoever  defrauds  the 
king's  excise  [customs]  is  punished  by  having  his  merchandise  confiscated  (p.  135). 

At  another  point  the  king  is  quoted  as  having  said  to  his  factor  that  he  should  be  reminded 
that  his  predecessor  had  been  executed  for  extorting  money  from  foreign  merchants.  The 
one  addressed  had,  it  seems,  been  trying  the  same  with  the  Portuguese. 

Once  the  merchandise  was  impounded  on  land,  port-of-call  officials  carried  out  the 
mechanics  of  the  transactions  for  both  parties  until  an  agreement  had  been  reached,  at 
which  time  the  exchange  actually  took  place.  The  first  step,  settling  on  the  goods,  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  handled  with  the  king's  treasurer  by  means  of  an  intermediary,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Panikkar: 
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15.  The  Zamorin’s  [raja  of  Calicut’s]  answer  to  the  request  for  commercial  facilities 
was  vague,  and  da  Gama  was  asked  to  communicate  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  King  what 
commodities  he  wanted  (p.  36). 

Treasurers  are  mentioned  now  and  then  in  passing,  but  not  in  connection  with  trade. 

The  merchandise  for  exchange  was  opened  to  the  inspection  of  buyers  under  conven¬ 
tionalized  procedures.  In  da  Gama  it  is  stated  that 

16.  .  .  .  [da  Gama]  landed  his  merchandise  as  he  had  been  ordered,  but  .  .  .  the 
Moors  only  came  to  depreciate  it;  and  ...  for  these  reasons  he  looked  forward  to 
what  [the  king]  would  order.  .  .  .  [The  king]  .  .  .  sent  seven  or  eight  merchants  to  in¬ 
spect  the  merchandise,  and  to  become  purchasers  if  they  felt  inclined.  He  also  sent  a 
man  of  quality  to  remain  with  the  factor  already  there,  and  authorized  them  to  kill  any 
Moor  who  might  go  there,  without  fear  of  punishment.  .  .  .  The  merchants  whom  the 
king  had  sent  remained  about  eight  days,  but  instead  of  buying  they  depreciated  the 
merchandise.  The  Moors  no  longer  visited  the  house  where  the  merchandise  was,  but 
they  bore  us  no  good-will  (p.  68). 

In  other  words,  various  merchant  groups  came  to  inspect  the  Portuguese  goods,  most  of 
which  happened  not  to  be  of  the  kind  or  quality  interesting  to  any  of  them,  under  the  su¬ 
pervision  of  port-of-trade  factors.  One  may  suspect  that  the  depreciating  and  lingering 
of  the  merchants  may  have  been  part  of  an  attempt  to  arrange  more  favorable  exchange 
equivalencies.22  The  significance  of  the  threat  against  the  Moors  is  not  clear  from  the 
text,  but  again  shows  the  sanctioning  power  of  the  port-of-trade  officials. 

To  resident  merchants,  and  possibly  to  visiting  ones  as  well,  though  no  unambiguous 
reference  was  found  to  this  effect,  the  king  attached  three  officials. 23  According  to  Bar¬ 
bosa: 

17.  The  king  gave  to  each  one  a  nair  (Nayar)  to  guard  and  serve  him,  a  Chety  [see  be¬ 
low]  scribe  for  his  accounts,  and  to  take  care  of  his  property,  and  a  broker  for  his 
trade.  To  these  three  persons  such  a  merchant  would  pay  something  for  their  main¬ 
tenance  and  all  of  them  would  serve  very  well,  and  when  the  merchant  bought  spices 
the  sellers  gave  him  [apparently  as  part  of  the  rate  of  exchange]  for  each  farazola  of 
ginger,  which  is  of  twenty-five  pounds,  three  or  four  pounds  of  it  for  them;  and  so  of 
some  other  goods,  which  duties  the  merchant  collects  to  pay  these  officials  of  his  (p. 
148). 

Barbosa  says  of  these  same  Chetties  (cf.  p.  19)  of  the  Coromandel  Coast: 

18.  These  people  are  considerable  merchants  and  changers,  they  deal  in  precious 
stones  of  all  sorts,  and  in  seed  pearl,  coral,  and  other  valuable  merchandise;  and  in 
gold,  silver,  either  bullion  or  coined,  which  is  a  great  article  of  trade  amongst  them, 
because  they  rise  and  fall  many  times.  They  are  rich  and  respected,  and  live  very  de¬ 
cently;  they  have  very  good  houses  in  streets  set  apart  for  themselves.  .  .  .  They  also 
carry  with  them  continually  large  bags  in  which  their  scales  and  weights  are  kept,  and 
their  money,  and  jewels  and  pearls  [which  could  be  used  in  payments]  (pp.  144-45). 

Besides  confirming  the  residential  pattern  for  merchants  mentioned  in  Quotation  7,  ff. , 
the  passage  points  to  the  function  of  this  caste  as  measurers,  weighers,  and  setters  of 
equivalencies  since  they  were  the  changers,  and  dealt  with  jewels,  precious  metals,  and 
coin,  all  of  which  were  used  as  means  of  exchange.  They  appear  to  have  been  merchants 
in  their  own  right.  Barbosa  (p.  134)  mentions  other  castes,  such  as  the  brabares,  in¬ 
volved  in  money- changing,  from  which  much  gain  was  said  to  have  been  made.  The  fact 
that  these  trading  guilds  or  castes  were  so  widespread  suggests  also  that  there  was  wide¬ 
spread  standardization  of  weights  and  measures,  or  at  least  translatability  into  equiva¬ 
lent  systems. 

How  the  brokers  actually  arrived  at  agreements  about  what  goods,  how  many  items, 
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what  quality  and  bulk  of  items  were  to  enter  into  exchange,  I  have  not  been  able  to  find 
out.  It  is  vital  to  note,  however,  that  no  mention  of  prices  as  measures  of  market  con¬ 
ditions  was  encountered.  Rather,  there  are  constant  references  to  to-and-fro  exchanges 
of  goods  usually  involving  entire  lots  of  varied  commodities.  Says  Batuta: 

19.  .  .  .  [Quilon’s]  merchants  are  called  Sulis.  They  are  immensely  wealthy;  a  single 
merchant  will  buy  a  vessel  with  all  that  is  in  it  and  load  it  with  goods  from  his  own 
house  (p.  238). 

Barbosa,  speaking  of  the  brabares  mentioned  above,  says 

20.  These  still  deal,  especially  from  the  interior,  in  all  sorts  of  goods,  and  collect  all 
the  pepper  and  ginger  from  the  nayrs  (Nayars)  and  cultivators,  and  frequently  buy  them 
in  advance  in  exchange  for  cotton. stuffs,  and  other  goods  which  come  from  beyond  the 
sea.  These  people  are  also  great  changers,  and  gain  much  from  coin  (pp.  133-34). 

The  method  by  which  brabares  bought  suggests  that  regular  equivalencies  existed.  Fur¬ 
ther  evidence  on  to-and-fro  movement  of  goods  is  supplied  by  Alboquerque: 

21.  These  [Moorish  merchants]  used  to  come  from  Qufim  (Safie  in  Barbary),  from 
Ourao  (Oran),  from  Tramecim,  and  from  Tripoli,  with  their  wares  to  Cairo,  and  from 
Cairo,  they  used  to  make  their  way  to  Judd  and  from  Judd  to  Calicut,  with  ready 
money,  and  there  they  used  to  build  new  ships,  and  load  them  with  spiceries,  and  so 
returned  to  their  own  lands  (II,  34). 

The  following  passage  is  again  interesting  since  it  also  makes  no  reference  to  prices  or 
price- making  conditions,  but  refers  to  money  only  as  an  auxiliary  in  making  exchanges 
of  goods: 

22.  ...  [a  native  prince]  begged  earnestly  that  Afonso  Dalboquerque  would  either 
give  orders  for  the  coinage  of  some  money,  because  everything  was  going  to  ruin  from 
want  of  it,  and  barter  of  merchandise  could  not  be  affected,  or  at  least  that  he  would 
permit  the  coinage  of  the  £abaio  to  pass  current  (II,  127-28). 

It  would  seem  that  once  the  brokers  had  reached  agreements  and  the  scribes  had  meas¬ 
ured  and  weighed  and  checked  on  quality,  the  actual  transfer  of  goods  took  place.  There¬ 
upon  the  final  official  act,  reported  by  Razzak,  followed: 

23.  When  a  sale  is  effected,  [the  officers  of  the  customhouse]  levy  a  duty  on  the  goods 
of  one  fortieth  part;  if  they  are  not  sold,  they  make  no  charge  on  them  whatsoever  (p. 
14). 

Other  references  to  levies  are  also  made  for  Ceylon  and  elsewhere.24 

In  sum,  the  merchant  appears  to  have  had  an  official  position  in  the  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  structure,  either  temporary  or  permanent.  Temporary  incumbents  initiated  their 
tenure  of  the  position  by  a  payment  to  the  king  in  gold,  permitting  him  to  trade.  Failure 
to  pay  this  imperiled  the  stranger  merchant.25  The  merchant’s  formal  position  was 
stressed  by  the  official  attachment  of  the  subordinate  personnel:  the  guard,  the  scribe, 
and  the  broker.  In  short,  a  kind  of  temporary  firm  was  established  by  covenant  between 
the  foreign  merchant  and  the  king  through  the  agency  of  the  port  officials  and  other  pub¬ 
lic  figures.  The  merchants  were  then  empowered  to  deal  in  all  goods  considered  most 
important  in  the  elite  trade  (see  below)  through  the  agency  of  the  factor.  Payments  were 
apparently  mainly  carried  out  by  the  direct  exchange  of  goods,  sometimes  with  auxiliary 
payments  of  money,  and  apparently  occasionally  entirely  in  money.  Panikkar  says 

24.  [Joao  da]  Nova  found  that  at  Cochin  the  merchants  refused  to  exchange  goods  and 
insisted  on  cash  (p.  48). 

Ready  money  might  be  used  in  exchange  for  ships,  for  cargoes  (cf.  Quotation  19),  and 
2  6 

for  usury. 

With  respect  to  profits,  though  they  seem  to  have  been  beloved  of  all,  the  evidence  is 
not  definitive  that  supply-demand  price  fluctuations  were  not  involved.  Nevertheless, 
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the  impression  from  the  literature  is  that  this  was  in  fact  the  case,  and  that  profits  were 
made,  rather,  by  other  manipulations  such  as  those  suggested  by  Polanyi.27  This  single 
suggestive  passage,  describing  da  Gama’s  negotiations  with  the  King  of  Chirakkal  in 
north  Malabar,  was  found.  It  indicates  that  the  king  was  arguing  his  right  also  to  fix 
prices: 

25.  A  commercial  treaty  was  discussed,  but  it  was  not  possible  to  settle  prices  as  the 
[apparently  Portuguese]  merchants  said  the  king  had  only  the  rights  to  the  duties  (p. 

50). 

The  following  passage  is  interesting  because  it  suggests  administered  prices  that  were 
used  not  only  for  profit-making  by  the  port-of-trade  itself,  but  for  political  ends  as  well. 
Alboquerque  remarks: 

26.  And  because  [the  £abaio]  used  to  give  a  greater  payment  to  foreigners  than  any 
king  of  India,  there  immediately  flocked  to  Goa  many  Rumes,  Turks,  Arabs,  and  Per¬ 
sians,  and  by  assistance  of  these  people  he  wrested  many  places  from  the  king  of  Nar- 
singa  and  made  himself  the  great  lord  of  the  kingdom  of  Daquem  (II,  96). 

Noteworthy  in  this  passage  is  the  use  of  port-of-trade  advantages  for  competition  for 
various  land  areas  with  Narsynga,  one  of  the  great  kingdoms  of  the  Deccan  plateau  which 
made  use  of  the  port-of-trade.  This  suggests  that  the  port-of-trade  was  beginning  to  de¬ 
cline  in  the  manner  suggested  by  Revere.28  There  are  other  suggestions  of  this  which  at 
the  same  time  indicate  political  and  economic  competition  between  ports-of-trade  for 
profits.  Panikkar  states  that 

27.  The  Zamorin’s  interference  in  [the  Raja  of  Cochin’s]  affairs  [consisted,  among 
other  things,  of]  compelling  all  Cochin  products  to  be  sold  through  the  port  of  Calicut 
(p.  46). 

Like  the  ideal  port-of-trade,  Indian  ports-of-trade  appear  to  have  been  characterized 
by  specialization  and  even  separateness.  Thus,  Barbosa  reports  of  Palecate  on  the  Coro¬ 
mandel  coast  that 

28.  It  also  has  much  trade  with  the  interior  of  the  kingdom,  and  they  sell  there  many 
jewels  which  are  brought  from  Peygu  (Burma).  .  .  .  These  jewels  may  be  had  for  very 
little  there,  by  whomever  knows  how  to  buy  well.  The  King  of  Narsynga  keeps  his 
governors  in  this  city,  and  collectors  of  his  revenue  (p.  177). 

It  may  be  noted  that  Palecate  had  special  officials,  that  it  sold  to  the  interior  to  which  it 
was  politically  attached,  and  that  it  was  in  close  contact  with  outside  ecological  areas, 
both  overseas  and  inland.  All  of  these  characteristics  correspond  with  the  model  port-of- 
trade.  It  was  that  type  of  port-of-trade  which  was  a  port  town  of  an  inland  power,  admin¬ 
istered  from  a  distant  capital,  but  having  a  degree  of  autonomy.  Other  comments  men¬ 
tion  various  towns  as  being  remarkable  for  their  trade  and  for  being  specialized  as  places 
of  exchange  for  a  number  of  external  polities.  For  example,  Alboquerque  says 

29.  Through  this  harbour  of  Goa  was  always  the  principal  passage  to  the  kingdom  of 
Narsinga  and  of  Daquem;  and  for  this  reason  it  contained  much  merchandise,  and  large 
caravans  of  merchants  came  from  the  interior  country  in  quest  of  it,  and  brought  other 
commodities  in  exchange.  And  from  this  commerce  which  they  had  one  with  another, 
the  inhabitants  of  Goa  grew  so  prosperous  that  it  was  said  that  Goa  alone  in  those  days 
had  a  revenue  of  two  hundred  thousand  pardaos  [1  p.  =  370  Portuguese  reis]  (II,  95). 

Some  towns  appeared  to  specialize  their  trade  with  only  one  inland  kingdom,  a  pattern 
Revere  has  mentioned  for  the  Near  East.  In  one  place  Barbosa  states  that 

30.  There  is  another  city  of  Moors,  very  large,  rich,  and  of  much  trade,  which  deals 
with  the  people  of  Narsinga  by  land,  and  is  called  Cotaogato  (p.  151). 

At  another  point  he  reports  that 

31.  At  four  leagues  from  [Balapatan  city]  is  a  city  of  Moors  and  Gentiles;  very  large 
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and  of  much  trade  with  the  merchants  of  the  Kingdom  of  Narsynga;  this  town  is  called 
eah  paranco,  in  which  much  copper  is  expended  (p.  149). 

One  may  refer  to  Quotations  28  and  29  in  this  regard. 

Autonomy  of  the  ports-of-trade  is  also  indicated.  Goshal  cites  a  case  in  which  two 
independent  territorial  units  gathered  together  to  produce  an  agreement  converting  a 
village  granted  by  them  into  a  coastal  mercantile  town,  which  then  possessed  an  auton¬ 
omy  from  either.29  Reactions  to  threats  to  the  legal  predominance  or  independence  of 
such  towns  also  suggest  that  this  autonomy  was  at  least  in  some  degree  a  fact.  Notice 
this  lively  reaction  from  the  head  of  state  of  the  inland  Deccani  kingdom  of  Narsinga, 
reported  by  Alboquerque: 

32.  .  .  .  and  the  King  of  Narsinga  used  to  declare,  when  he  heard  of  it,  that  since  the 
(Jamorim  [raja]  of  Calicut  had  assented  to  the  building  of  a  fortress  in  his  land  by  the 
Portuguese,  the  Captain-General  of  India  might  as  well  build  another  in  Bisnaga  (Vi- 
jayanagara)  if  he  please  (IV,  74). 

Autonomy  of  the  port-of-trade  is  further  indicated  by  a  number  of  statements  asserting 
that  the  merchant  residents,  castes,  and  professional  organizations  such  as  guilds  and 
corporations  were  so  powerful  in  these  ports  that  they  in  fact  governed  themselves  and 
even  the  ports,  regardless  of  the  actual  political  relationship  of  the  port  to  the  interior 
or  to  its  own  legal  king.  Batuta  comments  about  Quilon  that 

33.  There  is  a  colony  of  Muslim  merchants  [there].  .  .  .  This  city  is  the  nearest  of 
the  Mulayabar  towns  to  China  and  it  is  to  it  that  most  of  the  merchants  [from  China] 
come.  Muslims  are  honored  and  respected  in  it.  The  sultan  of  Quilon  is  an  infidel  [i.  e. 
Hindu]  called  the  Tirawari;  he  respects  the  Muslims  and  has  severe  laws  against 
thieves  and  profligates  (p.  238). 

Plainly  the  Muslims  are  important  members  of  the  community.  One  may  note,  in  pass¬ 
ing,  the  reference  to  the  strictness  of  public  order.  Again,  Barbosa  reports  that 

34.  They  [foreign  Moors,  called  Pardesy,  living  in  Calicut,  cf.  Quotation  45]  have 
among  them  a  Moorish  governor  who  rules  over  and  chastises  them,  without  the  king 
meddling  with  them  (p.  147). 

These  Pardesy  reportedly  built  ships  considered  large  even  by  European  standards. 
Batuta  indicates  the  reason  why  foreign  resident  merchants  had  such  powers: 

35.  [At  Mangalore]  There  is  a  colony  of  about  four  thousand  Muslims  .  .  .  living  in  a 
suburb  alongside  the  town.  Conflicts  frequently  break  out  between  them  and  the  [Hindu] 
townspeople,  but  the  sultan  makes  peace  between  them  on  account  of  his  need  of  the 
merchants. 

But  the  strongest  statement  as  to  the  power  of  such  merchant  groups  is  made  by  Sernigi 
when  he  says  of  Calicut  that 

36.  In  this  city  there  reside  many  very  wealthy  Moorish  merchants,  and  all  the  trade 
is  in  their  hands  [or  carried  on  their  vessels,  in  another  version  of  the  letter].  They 
have  a  fine  mosque  in  the  square  of  the  town.  The  king  is,  as  it  were,  governed  by 
these  Moors,  because  of  the  presents  which  they  give  him;  and  owing  to  their  industry 
[intelligence?]  the  government  is  wholly  in  their  hands,  for  these  Christians  (i.  e. 
Hindus)  are  coarse  people. 

With  respect  to  the  Indian  ports  being  ports  of  transshipment,  it  is  abundantly  clear 
not  only  from  numerous  quotations  above,  but  from  the  record  of  the  movement,  direc¬ 
tion,  and  inventory  of  goods  involved  in  this  vast  trade  that  these  ports  were  intended  as 
clearinghouses  for  goods  passing  from  different  politicoeconomic  units  through  the  port- 
of-trade,  or,  sometimes,  if  the  port-of-trade  was  itself  a  producing  area,  between  it 
and  an  external  unit.  We  turn  first  to  the  inventory  of  goods  itself. 

There  is  no  doubt  at  all  that,  in  the  main,  the  goods  involved  were  directed  to  state 
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and  61ite  consumption.  Among  the  most  important  classes  of  commodities  were  precious 
metals,  precious  stones,  precious  animals  like  elephants  and  horses,  slaves,  prized 
cloths,  scents,  dyes,  and  condiments,  and  so  on.  The  only  foodstuff  mentioned  is  rice, 
except  at  a  very  late  date  when  coconuts  appear  too.  Several  commodities— precious 
stones,  horses,  elephants,  and  some  others— were  generally  royal  monopolies,  though 
less  precious  jewels  and  small  specimens  of  very  precious  ones  were  released  for  wider 
exchange  among  merchants.  Jewels,  precious  metals,  elephants,  and  horses  were  cru¬ 
cial  in  affairs  of  state,  especially  in  warfare  and,  as  gifts,  in  diplomacy— a  gift  of 
horses  preluded  willingness  to  carry  on  peaceful  negotiation.30  A  wondrous  description 
of  these  uses  is  given  by  Barbosa  for  Narsynga: 

37.  .  .  .  and  the  king  keeps  at  all  times  nine  hundred  elephants  and  more  than  twenty 
thousand  horses,  all  which  elephants  and  horses  are  bought  with  his  money:  the  ele¬ 
phants  at  the  price  of  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  ducats  each,  because  they  are 
very  great  and  well-fitted  for  war,  and  for  taking  about  with  him  continually  for  state. 
And  the  horses  cost  from  three  to  six  hundred  ducats.  These  horses  are  distributed 
amongst  the  great  lords  who  are  responsible  for  them,  and  keep  them  for  the  gentry 
and  knights  to  whom  the  king  bids  them  be  given:  and  he  gives  to  each  knight  a  horse 
and  a  groom  and  a  slave  girl,  and  for  his  personal  expenses  four  or  five  pardaos  of 
gold  per  month,  according  to  who  he  is;  and,  besides  that,  each  day’s  provisions  for 
the  horse  and  groom;  and  they  send  to  the  kitchen  for  the  rations  both  for  the  elephants 
and  horses.  .  .  .  And  thus  all  the  king's  horses  and  elephants  are  well  fed  and  cared 
for  at  his  cost.  .  .  .  This  king  has  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  men,  both  horse  and 
foot,  to  whom  he  gives  pay:  and  fully  five  or  six  thousand  women,  to  whom  he  also 
gives  pay  (pp.  89-90). 

Those  commodities  which  were  royal  monopolies  were  plainly  central  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  state  itself  since  they  were  used  in  the  maintenance  of  the  army.  Even  a  momen¬ 
tary  consideration  of  the  almost  constant  hostilities  among  kingdoms  on  the  Indian  pla¬ 
teau  shows  that  the  problem  of  state  maintenance  was  vast  and  continuous.  Therefore 
chiefs  of  state  kept,  or  tried  to  achieve,  control  over  the  sources  of  those  goods  which 
could,  like  horses,  be  used  directly,  or,  like  gold  and  jewels,  indirectly,  in  maintain¬ 
ing  the  state.  This  fact  clarifies  all  the  efforts  at  controlling  the  elephant  and  horse 
trades;31  the  actual  control  over  jewel  production  and  trade;  the  use  of  human  porters 
instead  of  animals,  since  horses  and  elephants  were  kept,  as  Batuta  reports  (p.  232) 
only  for  the  use  of  the  "sultan"  in  state  affairs.  In  this  connection,  Polo  reported  in  1288 
that  Guzerati  corsairmen,  "plundering”  merchants  at  sea  with  royal  permission,  agreed 
with  the  king  that  they  were  to  keep  everything  on  board  except  the  horses  which  went  to 
the  king.  "No  ship,"  says  Polo,  "ever  goes  [to  India]  without  horses  plus  other  cargo" 

(p.  294). 32  The  need  to  control  these  resources  also  explains  the  insistence  on  "gifts,"  or 
duties,  of  gold  to  the  kings  at  the  ports-of-trade.33  The  importance  of  gold  is  shown  in 
the  following  letter  addressed  to  the  King  of  Portugal  from  the  King  of  Calicut,  para¬ 
phrased  in  da  Gama  as  follows: 

38.  Vasco  da  Gama,  a  gentleman  of  your  household  came  to  my  country,  whereat  I  was 
pleased.  My  country  is  rich  in  cinnamon,  cloves,  ginger,  pepper,  and  precious  stones. 
That  which  I  ask  of  you  in  exchange  is  gold,  silver,  corals,  and  scarlet  cloth  (p.  75). 

Gold  could  be  used  in  paying  elite  armies,  as  rewards,  and  in  exchange  for  horses,  ele¬ 
phants,  and  other  basic  statecraft  commodities.  In  passing,  it  may  be  noted  that  Niccolo 
Conti,34  traveling  in  1425,  mentions  that  Venetian  ducats  were  circulating  in  parts  of 
India— apparently  utilized  as  hordes  of  precious  metal  for  the  uses  just  mentioned.  Cloth, 
too,  was  often  used  as  reward  or  payment  for  services  rendered  by  what  is  often  referred 
to  in  the  sources  as  the  "nobility."  The  military  animals,  however,  were  only  given 
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to  the  nobility  conditionally  in  that  they  could  be  taken  back  if  improperly  cared  for  or  if 
the  services  rendered  by  the  nobility  proved  inadequate.  Like  all  goods  to  be  discussed 
below,  none  of  these  appeared  to  be  distributed  to  lower  castes  or  classes,  that  is,  to 
commoners  at  large.  In  fact,  the  military  and  social  structure  of  the  Kingdom  of  Nar- 
synga  revolved  about  the  king's  control  over  the  allocation  of  these  resources.35 

The  passage  from  Barbosa  which  follows  is  most  illuminating  as  to  how  the  royal 
establishments  controlled  and  allocated  these  and  other  resources.  He  reports  of  Ceylon 

39.  All  the  good  cinnamon  grows  in  this  island  upon  the  mountains,  on  trees  which  are 
like  laurels.  And  the  king  of  the  country  .  .  .  sells  it  himself  to  the  merchants  who  go 
there  to  buy  it,  because  no  one  can  gather  it  except  the  king.  There  are  likewise  in 
this  island  many  wild  elephants  which  the  king  orders  to  be  caught  and  tamed;  and  they 
sell  them  to  merchants  of  Cholmendel,  Narsynga,  and  Malabar,  and  those  of  the  king¬ 
doms  of  Decan  and  Cambay  go  to  those  places  to  buy  them.  .  .  .  They  make  great 
merchandise  of  them,  and  they  are  worth  much,  because  they  are  much  valued  by  the 
kings  of  India  for  war  and  for  labor,  and  they  become  as  domestic  and  quick  at  under¬ 
standing  as  men.  [Prices  as  in  Quotation  37  are  given],  but  in  the  island,  they  are  to 
be  had  for  a  small  price.  And  all  have  to  be  brought  and  presented  to  the  king.  There 
are  many  jewels  in  this  island,  rubies,  which  they  call  manica,  sapphires,  jacinths, 
topazes,  jagonzas  (zircon),  chrysoliths,  and  cat's  eyes,  which  are  as  much  esteemed 
amongst  the  Indians  as  rubies.  And  all  these  stones  are  all  gathered  in  by  the  king,  and 
sold  by  himself .  And  he  has  men  who  go  and  dig  for  them  .  .  .  who  are  great  lapi¬ 
daries  and  who  are  good  judges  in  those  matters.  .  .  .  And  the  king  sends  them  to  look 
there,  and  after  they  have  brought  them  he  orders  to  set  aside  each  kind,  and  pick  out 
the  good  ones,  and  he  has  them  worked  to  have  them  sold  when  cut,  which  he  does  him¬ 
self  to  foreigners;  and  the  other  inferior  ones  he  sells  at  once  to  the  country  mer¬ 
chants.  .  .  .  The  king  has  a  great  treasure  of  these  jewels,  for  whenever  he  meets 
with  any  very  good  stone  he  puts  it  in  his  treasure  (pp.  167-69,  emphases  mine). 

First,  it  is  important  to  note  the  connection  between  affairs  of  state  and  the  royal  monop¬ 
olies  or  royal  control  of  those  resources,  elephants  and  jewels,  which  were  ecologically 
indigenous  and,  at  the  same  time,  critical  to  the  management  of  state.36  These  goods 
were  entered  into  long-distance  trade  directed,  as  we  know  from  Quotation  37,  to  other 
kings  through  the  agency  of  the  merchant  groups.  The  only  other  full  royal  monopoly  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  horses,  also  crucial  in  state  affairs.  Since,  however,  they  were 
ecologically  exogenous,  it  was  necessary  to  maintain  a  complex  series  of  institutions, 
including  treaties,  embassies,  spying,  diplomatic  gift-giving,  and  the  port-of-trade  it¬ 
self,  in  order  to  get  horses  in  competition  with  other  kings  who  were  also  in  search  of 
the  animals.  The  literature  abounds  in  examples  of  all  these  institutions.  The  neutral  and 
separate  port-of-trade  was  plainly  adaptive  to  this  situation  as  it  was  for  those  cases  in 
which  elephants  and  jewels,  in  particular,  and  all  the  other  goods  for  elite  circulation 
had  to  be  imported.  Second,  it  should  be  noted  that  merchants  appear  to  have  been  per¬ 
mitted  a  high  level  of  living,  but  only  up  to  a  point.  They  were  allowed  certain  types  of 
jewels37  and  other  goods,  but,  with  respect  to  larger  jewels,  which  were  "esteemed  as 
treasure  by  the  king  and  also  by  the  rich,"38  crucial  beasts,  and  export  goods  to  be  used 
in  state  trade,  they  were  merely  agents  of  transshipment.  At  the  same  time,  they  appear 
to  have  been  the  bottommost  stratum  to  which  elite  goods,  of  any  quality,  could  circulate. 
Lower  castes  and  classes  had  no  access  to  them. 

Further  information  on  goods  traded  is  given  in  the  passage  which  follows.  Barbosa 
reports  of  Malabar  that 

40.  .  .  .  [They]  stow  much  pepper,  ginger,  cloves,  cinnamon,  mace,  nutmeg,  long 
pepper,  sandal  and  brazil  wood,  lac,  cardamons,  myrabolands,  tamarinds,  bamboos, 
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and  all  sorts  of  jewels  and  pearls,  musk,  amber,  rhubarb,  aloes-wood,  many  fine 
cotton  stuffs,  and  much  porcelain.  .  .  .  And  these  ships  return  laden  with  copper, 
quicksilver,  vermilion,  coral,  saffron,  coloured  velvets,  rose-water,  knives,  col¬ 
oured  camlets,  scarlet  and  other  coloured  cloths,  gold  and  silver  .  .  .  (pp.  147-48). 
Such  passages  also  show  that  these  Indian  ports  were  centers  for  long-distance,  rather 
than  for  local,  trade,  as  we  should  expect  of  a  port- of- trade.  Duarte  Barbosa,  speaking 
of  Coromandel,  comments  that 

41.  .  .  .  many  ships  of  Malabar  come  here  to  load  rice,  and  they  bring  goods  from 
Cambay  to  this  country,  that  is  to  say,  copper,  quicksilver,  vermilion,  pepper,  and 
other  goods.  And  throughout  all  this  Cholmender  much  spice  and  drugs,  and  goods  of 
Malaca,  China,  and  Bengal  are  to  be  met  with,  which  the  Moorish  ships  bring  here 
from  those  parts.  .  .  .  And  in  these  times  [post- Portuguese]  the  Malabars  carry  rice 
and  cocoa  nuts  to  them,  and  return  with  their  ships  laden  with  slaves  .  .  .  (p.  174). 

At  another  point  he  reports  that 

42.  [At  Colombo,  Ceylon]  .  .  .  many  ships  touch  from  various  parts  to  take  on  board 
cinnamon  and  elephants.  And  they  bring  gold  and  silver,  cotton  and  silk  stuffs  from 
Cambay  [at  which  port  these  goods  had  arrived  from  the  Near  East],  and  many  other 
goods  which  are  saffron,  coral,  quicksilver,  vermilion  which  here  is  worth  a  good 
deal;  and  there  is  much  profit  on  gold  and  silver,  because  it  is  worth  more  than  in 
other  parts  (p.  170). 

And  still  again  he  says 

43.  In  this  place  they  make  many  good  coloured  cotton  stuffs  which  are  worth  much  in 
Malaca,  Peigu,  and  Samatra,  also  in  the  kingdom  of  Guzurate  and  Malabar  they  are 
much  valued  for  the  clothing  both  of  Moors  and  Gentiles.  Copper,  [etc.  ]  opium,  and 
many  Cambay  goods  fetch  a  good  price,  so  also  scarlet  cloth,  .  .  .  velvets  from  Mek- 
kah,  and  rose  water. 

Da  Gama  confirms  these  observations,  mentioning  yet  other  goods  and  proveniences: 

44.  Various  kinds  of  spices  are  brought  from  distant  islands  [Maldives,  Ceylon]  to 
Colokutt.  Pepper,  brazil-wood,  grao,  cinnamon,  frankincense,  lac,  are  to  be  found 
there.  These  things  abound  and  are  worth  next  to  nothing.  .  .  .  There  are  likewise 
many  ivory  tusks  and  various  other  kinds  of  merchandise,  such  as  variously-coloured 
silk-stuffs,  costly  cloth  worked  in  gold,  fine  white  linen,  and  woollen- stuffs,  such  as 
bocassins  of  various  colours,  and  also  much  cotton.  It  is  thought  that  the  silver  stuffs 
and  cloths,  as  also  the  linens,  come  from  [Cairo].  .  .  .  Most  of  the  spices  brought  to 
Kalikut  are  said  to  come  from  the  island  of  [Ceylon]  (p.  142). 

In  passing  we  may  note  that  one  of  the  main  exports  exchanged  for  goods  from  the  west 
was  spices.  If  it  is  true  that  much  of  the  spice  supply  came  from  Ceylon,  it  again  con¬ 
firms  that  these  ports  were  points  of  transshipment  and  exchange  for  dlite  goods  only. 

The  passages  above,  and  many  others  as  well,30  clearly  show  the  wide  variety  of  com¬ 
modities  entering  into  trade  and,  as  clearly,  show  the  equally  wide  provenience  of  these 
goods.  They  came  from  China,  Malaca,  Bengal,  Ceylon,  Maldives,  Cambay,  the  Near 
East,  and  Cairo,  and  they  went  to  such  ports  as  Cambay,  Calicut,  Cananor,  Quilon, 
Colombo,  Coromandel,  and  many  others  in  India,  and  were  shipped  to  such  ports  as  Or¬ 
muz,  Muscat,  Socotra,  Aden,  Oran,  even  Mekka  and  Cairo,  and  to  ports  in  Burma  and 
China.40  Thus  the  entire  Indian  Ocean  and  neighboring  inland  areas  constituted  an  area  of 
long-distance  trade,  extending  even  to  the  China  Sea. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  this  interportal  trade  was  not  only  continual  but  also  highly  or¬ 
ganized,  though  whether  this  organization  was  a  constant  feature  is  not  sure.  A  vital 
aspect  of  the  organization  appears  to  have  been  professional  trading  corporations  or  trad¬ 
ing  castes  which  operated  in  Burma,  Sumatra,  Cambodia,  Nepal,  Malaya,  and  so  on.41 
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Such  a  corporation  was  the  Chetti  caste,  mentioned  on  p.  32,  that,  according  to  Panik- 
kar,  was  a  "powerful  trade  guild  which  carried  on  commerce  with  Arabia  and  Egypt  as 
well  as  with  the  Far  East."  They  also  had  a  subgroup  called  Manigranam,  likewise  a 
trade  guild,  "a  powerful  trading  association  whose  activities  extended  all  over  Malabar," 
appearently  from  as  early  as  Roman  times.42  Corporation  representatives  traveled  by 
land  and  sea  routes  and  were  accompanied  by  fanfare  and  companies  of  swordsmen  and 
foot  soldiers.  The  brabares  mentioned  in  Quotation  20  appear  to  have  been  another  trad¬ 
ing  caste  or  corporation.  Panikkar  (p.  4)  states  that  much  of  Malabar  trade  had  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Muslim  merchants,  with  Calicut  as  their  center,  by  medieval  times. 

The  Moors  are  mentioned  by  Alboquerque  as  "mercantile  and  seafaring  men,  who  live  in 
the  seaports"  (p.  174).  Barbosa  says 

45.  There  were  other  foreign  Moors  in  Calicut,  whom  they  call  Pardesy.  These  are 
Arabs,  Persians,  Guzerates,  Khorasanys,  and  Decanys:  they  are  great  merchants, 
and  possess  .  .  .  ships  for  sailing  to  all  parts  with  all  kinds  of  goods  (p.  147). 

Apparently  various  Moorish  groups,  both  foreign  and  native,  were  recognized  as  trading 
groups,  even  perhaps  quartered  separately  in  the  towns,  and  treated  as  castelike  units 
by  the  Hindu  governments  of  the  ports-of-trade.  It  seems  there  were  also  organizations 
( samgha )  of  persons  in  the  same  calling,  merchants,  for  example,  whose  members  be¬ 
longed  to  different  castes  (jati)  and  also  regions  (desa).43 

In  the  Indian  situation,  there  may  be  features  of  exchange  which  do  not  fully  correspond 
with  the  picture  of  the  ideal  port-of-trade  given  at  the  beginning,  but  the  evidence  is  too 
thin  to  decide  definitively.  In  several  of  the  sources,  for  example,  bazaars  are  men¬ 
tioned.  Some  sort  of  competitive  buying  seems  to  have  been  carried  on.  Whether  the 
competition  involved  price  fluctuations  or  administered  prices  with  competition  by  hag¬ 
gling  is  unknown.  We  also  do  not  yet  know  who  the  parties  to  bazaar  trading  were.  It 
seems  that  in  some  cases  one  of  the  parties  might  be  a  foreign  merchant,  selling  with  the 
permission  of  state  officials;  the  other  party  either  some  indigenous  specialized  trading 
corporation  or  caste  or  a  representative  of  the  state  itself.  This  is  perhaps  suggested  by 
Polo's  comment: 

46.  Many  cities  and  countries  sell  at  Kayal.  People  from  all  around  come  to  buy.  The 
king  extends  great  receptivity  to  merchants  and  foreigners.  They  are  glad  to  visit  here 
(p.  289). 

That  the  bazaar  was  so  constituted  seems  particularly  likely  with  respect  to  such  items 
as  gold,  silver,  horses,  sumptuary  goods,  and  so  forth.  In  general,  it  would  seem  that 
bazaars  were  devoted  to  the  exchange  of  what  might  be  termed  "upper  stratum  commod¬ 
ities"  even  though  Athanasius  Nikitin  of  Twer,  a  traveling  merchant  from  Russia,  men¬ 
tions  eatables  for  sale  at  one  bazaar  (p.  12).  One  cannot  tell  whether  he  meant  that  there 
was  a  food  market  attached  to  the  bazaar  or  whether  these  were  merely  foods  for  buyers 
and  sellers.  Nikitin,  traveling  in  the  mid- 1400’s,  mentions  a  great  fair  at  Beder  (Bidur) 
in  north- central  Deccan.  Here  there  was  a  stupendous  trade  in  horses,  in  other  goods 
such  as  silks,  and  in  "black  people."  He  claims  that  only  Indian  goods  were  sold— ob¬ 
viously  untrue,  since  horses  came  from  abroad.  This  was  the  bazaar  with  food  for  sale. 
He  mentions  another  bazaar  at  Aladinand  which  occurred  once  a  year  and  was  attended 
by  people  from  all  India  coming  to  trade  for  a  period  of  ten  days.  Nikitin  says  that  20,000 
horses  were  brought  here  for  sale. 

Razzak,  the  Persian  ambassador  to  Narsynga,  at  about  the  same  time,  also  mentions 
bazaars.  "The  jewellers  sell  publically  in  the  bazaars,  pearls,  rubies,  emeralds,  and 
diamonds"  (p.  24).  It  is  quite  plain  this  bazaar  (at  Narsynga)  was  devoted  to  the  elite. 

One  of  its  major  features  were  the  courtesans  who  offered  themselves  "for  hire"  and  who 
were  expensively  clothed  and  housed,  had  slaves  and  guards  to  protect  both  them  and 
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their  customers.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  user  was  protected  against  theft  or  any 
other  form  of  loss.  If  such  occurred,  the  guards,  part  of  the  royal  army,  were  held  ac¬ 
countable  and  had  to  pay  out  their  salaries  which  were  ultimately  derived  from  the  activ¬ 
ities  of  the  courtesans,  through  the  royal  treasuries.  I  mention  these  details  because 
the  courtesans  themselves,  and  perhaps  the  bazaar  of  which  they  were  a  part,  was  con¬ 
trolled  very  much  like  the  port-of-trade.  The  courtesans  were  elite  commodities;  ba¬ 
zaars  were  kept  secure  and  orderly:  trade  was  controlled,  and  ultimate  control  lay  with 
the  king.  Furthermore  they  seemed  to  have  taken  place  in  cities  which  were  primarily 
significant  administrative  centers,  inhabited  by  elite  classes  and  castes,  not  by  lower 
strata  of  society  who  lived  in  the  villages  and  on  the  land.44  In  sum,  I  would  hypothesize 
that  the  bazaars  mentioned  in  the  literature  were  versions  of  the  port-of-trade,  probably 
internal  to  polities,  possibly  with  international  status.  The  bazaars  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  markets  of  the  type  described  (Razzak,  pp.  3,  4). 

Very  few  data  have  been  found  on  markets  for  everyday  foodstuffs.  A  great  number  of 
castes  are  mentioned  in  the  sources  which  are  specialized  for  subsistence  activities  such 
as  fishing,  saltmaking,  rice  raising,  and  so  on.45  But  no  mention  is  made  of  their  con¬ 
nection  with  the  professional  trading  castes  or  associations.  Most  of  them  seem  to  be 
located  outside  the  confines  of  the  port-of-trade  towns  and  to  associate  with  each  other. 
There  are  suggestions  in  the  sources,  on  the  other  hand,  that  there  were  laborer  castes 
working  on  properties  of  higher  castes,  the  Brahmins  and  Nayars  in  particular,  though 
probably  also  on  lands  of  some  of  the  great  merchant  castes  which  were  reported  as  own¬ 
ing  properties.  Barbosa,  for  example,  says  that  the  Moorish  Maupler  in  the  interior  of 
the  country  were  very  well  provided  with  estates  and  farms.  Furthermore,  Goshal  ([b], 
526)  mentions  partnerships  between  capitalists  and  laborers  consisting  of  six  classes: 
trade,  agriculture,  crafts,  sacrifices,  singing,  and  the  ’’theft"  (for  the  king  in  foreign 
lands).  The  partnerships  crossed  ’’class’’  lines,  e.  g.  ,  artisans  with  cultivators,  and 
were  profit-  and  loss-sharing  arrangements.  Finally,  there  were  the  slaves  which  were 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  dlite  trade  goods  above.  It  seems  most  likely  that  the  41ite 
groups,  then,  were  supplied  directly  from  their  own  lands,  and  did  not  need  to  enter  into 
the  market  system,  if  any,  of  the  lower  strata.  It  would  appear  that  visiting  foreign 
traders  were  also  supplied  from  the  same  sources  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  they  were 
quartered  with  wealthy  traders  who  either  owned  lands  or  had  direct  access  to  subsist¬ 
ence  goods  by  trade  with  members  of  their  own  stratum.  Presumably  this  must  also  have 
been  the  case  with  nonlandowning  resident  foreigners  as  well.  Since  the  writers  of  the 
sources,  by  definition  of  the  situation,  dealt  almost  exclusively  with  the  upper  strata, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  there  is  virtually  no  description  of  markets.46 

In  summary,  the  data  from  India  clearly  point  to  that  organization  of  international  ex¬ 
change  which  has  been  called  the  port-of-trade.  The  sources  suggest  that  the  port-of- 
trade  was  characteristic  not  only  of  India  and  Ceylon,  but  quite  probably  also  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  countries  with  which  they  dealt  on  both  sides  of  the  Indian  Ocean  and  be¬ 
yond,  although  more  evidence  is  needed  to  establish  this. 

IV 

Why  was  the  port-of-trade,  with  its  characteristic  exclusion  of  subsistence  interests, 
so  widespread?  Its  occurrence  in  so  many  areas,  some  of  them  indubitably  quite  inde¬ 
pendent  of  each  other  historically,  rules  out  diffusion.  The  universality  of  the  phenome¬ 
non  rules  out  explanations  in  terms  of  unique  historical  sequences.  One  must  conclude 
that  the  port-of-trade  is  a  functional  adaptation  of  a  certain  kind  of  society.  Its  appear¬ 
ance  at  quite  different  times,  in  different  places,  and  its  long-term  viability  suggest  that 
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the  kind  of  society  involved  is  itself  a  stage  in  social  development,  an  evolutionary  level 
of  socioeconomic  development.  What  type  of  society  was  it  that  developed  the  port-of- 
trade?  I  do  not  think  we  have  a  full  answer  to  this  question  yet,  but,  in  a  preliminary 
way,  the  following  suggestions,  inspired  by  Arnold’s  reference  to  ’’archaic  societies" 
and  Chapman’s  to  the  tangency  of  ecological  areas  may  be  presented.47 

Administered  trade  appears  to  be  associated  with  societies  having  certain  broad  char¬ 
acteristics  which  mark  them  off  from  societies  preceding  and  succeeding  those  display¬ 
ing  the  port-of-trade  syndrome. 

Each  of  the  societies  entering  into  port-of-trade  relations  occupied  ecologically  relatively 
homogeneous  areas,  while  the  port-of-trade  was  in  an  area  ecologically  distinct  from  the 
areas  of  any  of  the  participating  societies.  Between  the  latter  and  the  port-of-trade  area  were 
to  be  found  barriers  such  as  mountain  chains,  rugged  escarpments,  or  oceans.  Wydah,  in 
Africa,  is  on  a  coastal  plain  separated  from  the  European  complex  ecological  area  by  oceans 
and  from  Dahomey  by  a  plateau  escarpment.  The  same  is  true  of  coastal  Phoenicia  and  its 
plateau  hinterland  countries,  Hatti,  Assyria,  and  so  on,  as  also  of  India  where  the  Malabar 
coast,  for  example,  is  an  enclave  between  the  ocean  and  the  Western  Ghats,  the  hills  which 
enclose  the  Deccan  plateau.  The  port-of-trade  areas  in  Meso-America  were  in  ecological 
areas  different  from  those  of  either  the  relatively  homogeneous  highlands  of  Aztec  Mexico 
or  the  great  limestone  Yucatan  peninsula  of  the  Maya,  and  peripheral  to  both.48 

Thus  it  would  seem  that  the  societies  in  question  were  in  some  special  way  connected 
with  the  land  areas  in  which  they  occurred.  It  seems  evident  that  this  connection  specif¬ 
ically  involved  the  relationship  between  the  technologies  of  these  cultures  and  the  lands 
upon  which  the  technologies  were  operative.  Impressionistically,  it  would  seem  that, 
however  complex  the  technologies  which  were  actually  present,  the  total  variety  of  tech¬ 
nological  categories  was  limited  either  by  nonintroduction  of  other  technological  activ¬ 
ities,49  whether  by  diffusion  or  innovation,  or  because  they  were  ecologically  unfeasible. 

In  the  Indian  case,  for  example,  rainfall  agriculture50  pastoralism,  and  stockbreeding, 
as  of  horses,  were  virtually  absent.51  I  would  generalize  to  say  that  each  of  our  cases 
displayed  relatively  homogeneous  technologies  and  hence  homogeneous  ecologies.  They 
had  not  yet  evolved  the  technological  and  concomitant  organizational  arrangements  for 
joining  varied  ecologies  into  an  ecologically  multiplex  unit. 

Included  in  such  means  would  be  not  only  multiple  means  for  dealing  with  the  agrarian 
basis  of  life,  but  the  means  for  dealing  with  nonagrarian  ecological  areas  and  of  trans¬ 
boarding  from  one  ecological  area  to  another.  Such  means  include  the  development  of 
transport  and  communications,  and  most  especially  the  development  of  sea  transport  and 
power.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  none  of  our  examples  was  a  sea  power.  Rather,  over  long 
periods  of  time,  it  was  the  port-of-trade  which  developed  sea  power  and  began  to  assume 
control  over  a  number  of  ecological  areas  and  their  concomitant  societies,  instead  of 
being  merely  at  their  service.  At  this  point,  the  societies  operating  through  the  ports-of- 
trade  began  limited  operations  against  the  port-of-trade  to  attempt  to  maintain  the  ear¬ 
lier  status  quo.  The  ultimate  result  was  either  the  absorption  of  the  port-of-trade  or 
pre-eminence  and  control  by  what  had  been  the  port-of-trade.52 

Until  such  technological  changes  were  made  our  case  societies  were  necessarily  re¬ 
stricted  to  relatively  homogeneous  ecological  areas.  Such  areas  were  characterized  by 
polities  tending  towards  coterminousness  with  the  area.  In  Egypt  and,  to  some  extent  in 
Mesopotamia,  unity  was  achieved,  probably  because  of  the  central  importance  of  the 
great  river  systems.  In  the  Indian  Deccan,  Asia  Minor,  and  Aztec  Mexico,  which  were 
ecologically  more  dispersive,53  not  having  major  river  systems,  dispersed  centers  of 
power,  ecologically  internally  homogeneous  and  each  equivalent  to  the  others,  rivaled 
each  other  for  control  of  the  agrarian  foundations  of  their  own  power,  and  full  unity  was 
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never  achieved.  It  was  on  the  basis  of  the  constant  effort  to  maintain,  if  not  extend, 
power,  that  the  elite  militarism  which  characterized  all  these  societies  was  built,  since, 
apparently,  it  was  not  possible  to  maintain  a  commoner-army  given  the  nature  of  the 
agrarian  technologies.  Rome  solved  this  problem  by  getting  access  to  many  ecological 
areas  of  great  technological  diversity,  having  itself  been,  from  the  beginning,  somewhat 
diversified  ecologically  and  technologically,  as  all  Europe  was  to  be  in  later  ages. 

Derived  from  the  separation  of  state- military  and  agrarian  functions  of  these  societies 
was  a  class  (or  caste)  structure,  often  legalized,  with  the  associated  symbols  of  status 
such  as  dress,  jewelry,  palaces,  and  many  rights  and  privileges,  which  were  frequently 
given  as  rewards  for  the  military  service  to  the  state.  Herein  lay  the  necessity  for  a 
constant  inflow  of  elite  goods,  just  as  the  militarism  in  essentially  nonpastoral  technol¬ 
ogies  required  the  constant  supply  of  new  horses  and  the  necessity  for  an  agency  which 
could  negotiate  the  acquisition  of  these  goods  without  itself  becoming  involved  in  the 
power -operations  of  the  state:  in  short,  the  port- of -trade.  When  the  port- of -trade  began 
to  get  involved  in  the  power -operations,  its  end  was  in  sight,  and  a  new  stage  of  develop¬ 
ment  began  to  appear. 

I  would  hypothesize  that  an  institution  like  the  port-of-trade  appears  when  agrarian 
developments  of  an  emerging  polity  have  developed  to  the  point  that  the  polity  has  begun 
to  expand  into  an  entire  homogeneous  ecological  area  or  has  run  into  another  polity  which 
is  also  expanding.  In  either  expansion  or  competition,  the  polity  requires  constant  sup¬ 
plies  of  certain  kinds  of  goods  which  it  does  not  have  or  cannot  sufficiently  produce.  It 
acquires  these  from  external  sources  from,  or  through,  polities  with  which  it  is  not  in 
competition,  but,  rather  in  symbiosis.54  When,  in  particular,  the  polities  or  ports-of- 
trade  through  which  the  commodities  travel  expand  because  of  their  strategic  position 
and  profit-making  advantages,  as  well  as  through  technical  innovation,  then  conditions 
have  appeared  which  foreshadow  the  passing  of  the  port-of-trade  syndrome. 

Pan  American  Union 


NOTES 

1.  Arnold  (1957,  a);  Chapman  (1957);  Revere  (1957).  On  Greece,  cf.  Arnold  (1957,  a), 
p.  162.  Though  all  the  areas  or  polities  mentioned  involve  what  politically  were  states, 
Hickerson  has  suggested  that  a  phenomenon  somewhat  like  the  port-of-trade  was  found 
associated  even  with  nonstate  societies  such  as  those  of  the  eastern  woodlands  of  the 
United  States,  though  plainly  at  a  much  less  formalized  level  of  organization.  The  latter 
will  not  be  considered  here. 

2.  Polanyi  (1957),  pp.  262-63;  Polanyi,  Arensberg,  and  Pearson  (1957),  p.  374. 

3.  Chapman  (1957),  p.  116. 

4.  Arnold  (1957,  a),  pp.  154,  156,  157-58,  passim;  Revere  (1957),  pp.  42-43,  43  ff. , 
passim. 

5.  Arnold  (1957,  a),  p.  154,  passim. 

6.  The  description  here  given  is  a  composite  of  those  given  by  Arnold,  Chapman,  and 
Revere,  with  some  emphasis  on  the  socioecological  aspects.  The  more  purely  economic 
aspects  are  summarized  from  Polanyi  in  Note  9. 

7.  Cf.  Revere  (1957),  pp.  44,  44-52,  concerning  Hittite  policy  which  was  explicitly  for¬ 
mulated  so  as  to  retain  the  autonomy  and  separateness  of  the  port-of-trade. 

8.  Cf.  Arnold  (1957,  a),  pp.  164-66,  183;  Revere  (1957),  e.  g. ,  pp.  53-54,  61. 

9.  Cf.  Polanyi  (1957),  pp.  262-63.  We  may  summarize  his  characterization  of  admin¬ 
istered  trade,  whose  main  institution  is  the  port-of-trade,  as  follows:  It  involves  more 
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or  less  formal  treaty  relationships.  The  whole  trade  is  government- channeled  and  ad¬ 
ministered  since  import  interests  are  determinative,  though  exports  are  also  important. 
Administration  is  extended  to  arrangements  concerning  "rates,”  proportions  of  exchanged 
units,  port  facilities,  weights,  quality  of  control,  physical  transfer  of  goods,  storage 
and  care;  control  of  trading  personnel,  regulation  of  "payments,"  credits,  price  differ¬ 
entials.  Some  of  these  matters  are  tied  with  the  collection  of  the  goods  for  export  from, 
and  the  distribution  of  import  goods  into,  the  domestic  economy.  Goods  mutually  im¬ 
ported  are  standardized  as  to  quality,  weight,  and  so  forth,  and  trade  is  limited  to  these 
types  of  goods,  with  equivalencies  in  simple  unit  relations.  Equivalencies  are  set  once 
only,  and  haggling  to  accommodate  changed  circumstances  is  not  about  price  but,  e.  g. , 
measures,  means  of  payment,  quality,  proportions  of  currencies.  Even  "profits"  may 
be  bargained,  price  remaining  stable.  Involved  are  permanent  trading  bodies.  If  between 
governments,  trade  usually  formalized  by  treaty.  Port-of-trade  handles  mechanics  of 
trade  and  its  exchange  aspects. 

10.  I  have  used  mainly  reports  of  foreign  travelers  since  they,  and  particularly  Euro¬ 
peans,  encountered  trade  and  treaty  conditions  which  they  consistently  misunderstood 
and  often  reported  as  oddities  or  scandalous  behavior.  Often  the  foreign  visitor  is  forced 
into  a  mold  of  behavior  unfamiliar  to  him,  which  he  describes.  On  the  whole  Indian 
sources  themselves,  including  economic  histories,  do  not  give  insight  into  the  phenom¬ 
enon  examined  here;  their  approach  is  chiefly  through  market  economics  and  price- mak¬ 
ing  institutions  which  obscure  the  port-of-trade.  Panikkar,  for  example,  constantly 
interprets  the  data  in  market  terms.  Cf.  Polanyi,  Arensberg,  and  Pearson  (1957),  p.  374. 
In  chronological  order,  the  major  sources  are:  Hiouen-Thsang,  ca.  629-645;  Hasan 
(Soleyman),  ca.  865;  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  ca.  1160;  Marco  Polo,  ca.  1288;  Ibn  Batuta, 
ca.  1325-50;  Abd-er  Razzak,  ca.  1442;  Athanasius  Nikitin  of  Twer,  ca.  1450;  Vasco 
da  Gama,  1497-99;  Girolamo  Sernigi,  1497-99;  Afonso  d'Alboquerque,  1500-9;  Duarte 
Barbosa,  ca.  1515. 

11.  Warmington,  cf.  "Notes"  (1928),  pp.  330-94. 

12.  Warmington,  chaps,  i,  ii,  passim.  Cf.  also  Nainar. 

13.  Panikkar  (1929),  pp.  3-4. 

14.  Hudson  (1931),  p.  141. 

15.  Batuta,  p.  235.  He  mentions  that  Chinese  merchants  entered  only  the  ports  of 
Kuilom,  Calicut,  and  Eli  near  Mount  Delly.  He  says,  "On  the  Sea  of  China,  travelling  is 
done  in  Chinese  ships  only."  The  importance  of  Indian  shipping  is  suggested  in  his  re¬ 
mark  that  in  Calicut  "too  lives  the  famous  shipowner  Mithqdl  who  possesses  vast  wealth 
and  many  ships  for  his  trade  with  India,  China,  Yemen,  and  Fars.  On  p.  236  he  notes 
that  "Some  of  the  Chinese  own  large  numbers  of  ships  on  which  their  factors  are  sent  to 
foreign  countries."  He  arrived  at  Calicut  at  a  time  when  13  Chinese  ships  were  in  port 
at  once.  The  large  Chinese  ships  carried  1,000  men,  had  four  decks,  cabins,  saloons, 
lavatories,  etc.  Slave  girls,  children,  etc.  went  along  with  the  passengers,  and  sailors 
raised  "green  stuffs  ...  in  wooden  tanks"  on  ship-board. 

16.  It  is  plain  that  such  "plundering"  was  either  simply  legal  or  even  an  affair  of  state. 
Pedro  Cabral  decided  it  was  easier  to  seize  a  ship  than  to  go  through  all  the  legal  red- 
tape  of  the  port-of-trade.  That  this  was  considered  an  act  of  piracy,  as  opposed  to  right¬ 
ful  "plunder,"  is  clear  since  the  act  "...  caused  anger  and  consternation,  as  the  people 
of  Calicut  had,  for  many  centuries,  been  accustomed  to  complete  security  of  property 
and  person."  (Panikkar,  42).  That  regular  legal  norms  existed  for  "plundering”  generally 
is  evident  also  from  the  following  exception,  which  itself  indicates  the  power  of  the  mer¬ 
chants  discussed  on  p.  3:  "[The  "sultan"  of  Calicut's]  police  officers  were  beating  the 
people  to  prevent  them  from  plundering  what  the  sea  cast  up.  In  all  the  lands  of  Mulyabdr, 
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except  in  this  one  land  alone,  it  is  the  custom  that  whenever  a  ship  is  wrecked  all  that  is 
taken  from  it  belongs  to  the  treasury.  At  Cdlicut,  however,  it  is  retained  by  its  owners 
and  for  that  reason  Cdlicut  has  become  a  flourishing  city  and  attracts  large  numbers  of 
merchants”  (Batuta,  p.  237). 

17.  Pandarani  seems  to  have  been  a  fore-port  for  Calicut,  separate  from  the  admin¬ 
istrative  center  of  Calicut  itself,  where  all  important  port-of-trade  decisions  were  made. 
There  were  warehouses,  factors,  and  other  officials  here.  I  would  suppose  that  only 
special  visiting  dignitaries  actually  negotiated  at  Calicut  itself.  This  seems  generally 
confirmed  by  the  events  surrounding  the  arrival  and  reception  of  the  Portuguese. 

18.  Reproduced  in  da  Gama. 

19.  Beal  (1958),  IV,  461-62. 

20.  Hasan,  p.  15. 

21.  The  note  indicated  in  the  text  of  the  Quotation  reads:  "Xabandar,  a  consul  for  mer¬ 
chants,  a  resident  for  affairs  relating  to  commerce  and  trade  (Vieyra).  From  the  text  it 
is  evident  that  this  officer  is  the  Zemindar  of  the  Indian  continent,  in  his  more  ordinary 
capacity  of  responsible  collector  only  of  the  revenues  on  behalf  of  the  Government  under 
the  Mohammedan  administration  rather  than  as  hereditary  owner  of  the  land  he  occupies. 

22.  Polanyi  (1957,  pp.  262-63),  cf.  Note  9. 

23.  Marco  Polo,  p.  285,  mentions  that  Brahmans  helped  foreign  merchants  unfamiliar 
with  the  customs.  The  latter  entrusted  their  goods  to  the  good  men,  who,  as  merchants, 
were  asserted  not  to  lie,  and  who  set  forth  to  sell  the  goods  for  the  visitors  at  the  best 
possible  profit,  asking  no  commission  except  what  the  stranger  wished  to  give. 

24.  Polo,  p.  272,  mentions  that  in  Ceylon  the  king  was  paid  one  tenth  on  produce.  Raz- 
zak,  p.  7,  states  that  one  tenth  of  the  value  of  gold  and  silver  was  paid  in  duty  at  Ormuz 
in  Persia,  as  well  as  on  goods  from  Malabar  and  the  Deccan. 

25.  Ostensibly  friendly  persons  informed  da  Gama  "that  if  the  captains  went  ashore 
their  heads  would  be  cut  off,  as  this  was  the  way  the  king  dealt  with  those  who  came  to 
his  country  without  giving  gold  "  (da  Gama,  p.  72). 

26.  Barbosa,  p.  145;  Polo,  p.  279. 

27.  Polanyi,  cf.  Note  9. 

28.  Revere  (1957),  pp.  55-61. 

29.  Goshal  (1957),  p.  516. 

30.  Gifts  of  horses  were  most  important  in  opening  ambassadorial  contact.  Razzak 
mentions  giving  horses  several  times  (pp.  15,  30),  one  time  five  at  once.  Alboquerque 
mentions  that  the  Persian  ambassador  to  the  "Hidalcao"  arrived  (to  his  sorrow)  at  Goa, 
recently  seized  by  the  Portuguese,  with  a  number  of  horses  as  a  gift  for  latter  dignitary, 
but  "gave”  them  to  Alboquerque  instead  (II,  107). 

31.  That  controlling  the  horse  trade  was  vital  to  statecraft  is  apparent  by  the  near 
hysteria  which  reigned  once  the  port-of-trade  disappeared  after  the  Portuguese  seizures. 
Subsequent  events  contain  a  long  list  of  embassies,  delegations,  entreaties,  and  suppli¬ 
cations  by  heads  of  state  from  the  interior.  Alboquerque  realized  his  position  of  power, 
achieved  by  deneutralizing  a  port-of-trade  and  using  it,  instead,  as  an  instrument  of 
policy.  Cf.  Alboquerque,  II,  21,  38,  39,  76,  77;  IV,  123,  124. 

32.  Polo,  pp.  274-75,  mentions  that  western  horse  merchants  did  not  bring  farriers 
with  them  so  that  better  horse  care  should  not  be  introduced  into  India,  thus  perhaps  re¬ 
ducing  the  horse  trade.  Barbosa,  p.  90,  says  horses  lived  but  a  short  while  in  India  and 
were  not  bred  there;  they  had  to  be  imported  from  Persia  and  Arabia. 

33.  Cf.  Note  24. 

34.  Major,  p.  30. 

35.  Ramanayya,  Part  II,  chap,  iii,  "Military  Organization  and  the  Kandacara  Depart- 
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ment";  ibid. ,  chap,  vii,  "Revenues  and  Taxation”;  ibid. ,  chap,  x,  "Trade  and  Com¬ 
merce." 

36.  Royal  prerogatives  are  clear  from  this  statement  (Batuta,  p.  257):  "In  the  island 
of  Ceylon,  rubies  are  found  in  all  parts.  The  land  is  private  property,  and  a  man  buys 
a  parcel  of  it  and  digs  for  rubies.  Some  of  them  are  red,  some  yellow  [topazes],  and 
some  blue  [sapphires].  Their  custom  is  that  all  rubies  of  the  value  of  a  hundred  fanams 
belong  to  the  sultan,  who  pays  their  price  and  takes  them;  those  of  less  value  belong  to 
the  finders.  ..."  Polo  confirms  this,  speaking  of  pearls,  which  if  over  half  a  saggio 
(a  weight)  were  not  to  be  taken  from  the  island.  If  they  were  much  larger  than  that,  they 
went  to  the  king. 

37.  Cf.  Note  36,  and  Quotation  38. 

38.  Barbosa,  p.  98. 

39.  Such  passages  appear  virtually  with  each  new  place  visited  by  a  traveler. 

40.  Tiedemann  reports  that  Canton,  at  this  time,  appears  to  have  had  the  traits  of  a 
port-of-trade  and  served  to  separate  stranger  merchants  from  the  Chinese  hinterland. 

41.  Goshal  (1955),  pp.  404-5;  (1957),  pp.  524-26;  Panikkar  (1929),  p.  4;  cf. ,  ibid., 

p.  10. 

42.  Panikkar  (1929),  pp.  4-5;  cf.  also  Goshal  (1955),  p.  405,  who  says  it  was  a  "non- 
denominational  institution  open  to  Hindus  as  well  as  Christian  settlers"  and  it  operated 
on  the  coast  and  inland. 

43.  Goshal  (1955),  p.  404. 

44.  Arensberg,  personal  communication. 

45.  Barbosa,  pp.  135-44,  discusses  several  castes  which  are  involved  in  subsistence 
activities,  some  of  them  appear  to  have  been  active  in  other  ways  also.  The  zevil  tiver 
gathered  palm  fruits,  tilled  trees,  were  porters  for  hire,  hewed  stones,  worked  man¬ 
ually.  The  moguer  were  also  porters  for  kings,  mariners,  and  fishermen.  Some  of  them 
were  rich  from  shipping,  gaining  money  from  the  Moors.  The  mucoa  were  fishermen 
and  mariners  (fish,  along  with  rice,  coconuts,  etc. ,  was  an  important  item  of  diet  in 
Malabar).  They  did  not  pay  duty  on  fresh  fish  sold  (unlike  many  other  producers  who  paid 
duties  to  the  royal  treasuries),  but  paid  4  per  cent  on  dried  fish.  Fresh  fish  was  cheap 
and  "the  chief  food  among  the  Indians."  Some  mucoa,  too,  were  rich  and  well- supplied, 
having  large  houses  and  property.  The  betua  made  salt,  ploughed,  and  sowed  rice.  The 
paler  also  ploughed  and  sowed  rice,  using  buffalo  and  oxen  (though  Barbosa  had  said 
there  were  no  beasts  of  burden).  He  also  mentions  several  craft-specialized  castes  not 
involved  in  production  or  distribution. 

46.  The  only  passage  which  even  remotely  suggested  a  marketlike  institution  was  the 
following  from  da  Gama,  p.  69:  "In  this  manner  all  on  board  ship  went  on  land  by  twos 
and  threes  taking  with  them  bracelets,  clothes,  new  shirts,  and  other  articles,  which 
they  desired  to  sell.  We  did  not,  however,  effect  these  sales  at  the  prices  hoped  for  [as 
at  Mozambique]  .  .  .  for  a  very  fine  shirt  .  .  .  was  worth  here  only  ...  30  reis  [300  in 
Portugal],  for  [p.  70]  30  reis  in  this  country  is  a  big  sum.  And  just  as  we  sold  shirts 
cheaply  so  we  sold  other  things,  in  order  to  take  some  things  away  from  this  country,  if 
only  for  samples.  Those  who  visited  the  city  bought  there  cloves,  cinnamon,  and  precious 
stones:  and  having  bought  what  they  desired  they  came  back  to  the  ships  without  any  one 
speaking  to  them.  When  the  captain  found  the  people  of  the  country  so  well  disposed,  he 
left  a  factor  with  the  merchandise,  together  with  a  clerk  and  some  other  men."  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  ship's  men  bought  no  foodstuffs.  Also  they  were  exchanging  materials  which 
our  quotations  suggest  were  dlite  goods  but  of  relatively  little  value.  Selling  such,  they 
would  have  been  acting  in  the  capacity  of  lesser  indigenous  merchants,  and,  in  fact,  in 
that  status,  receive  appropriate  goods  in  return.  As  to  their  foreigner  status,  it  must  be 
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recalled  (a)  that  da  Gama  had  already  forced  several  special  accommodations  by  the 
local  inhabitants,  and  (b)  that  Calicut  had  several  unusual  concessions  to  foreigners  as 
suggested  in  Note  16. 

47.  Arnold  (1957),  p.  154,  passim;  Chapman  (1957),  p.  116. 

48.  Chapman  (1957),  p.  118,  map. 

49.  Technological  activities,  their  varieties,  and  their  implications  for  social  orders 
are  discussed  in  Leeds,  b. 

50.  Wittfogel,  passim . 

51.  Cf.  Note  32. 

52.  Revere  (1957),  pp.  55-61;  cf.  also  Note  31. 

53.  The  concept  of  dispersive  ecologies  is  discussed  in  Leeds,  a. 

54.  Revere  (1957),  pp.  55  ff. ,  uses  the  concept  of  symbiosis. 
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CULTURAL  AND  ENVIRONMENTAL  CONSIDERATIONS  IN  THE  ASSESSMENT 
OF  GARDEN  PLOTS  IN  THE  NORTHEASTERN  NEW  HEBRIDES1 

Robert  B.  Lane 

IN  A  NOTE  in  the  American  Anthropologist  in  1956,  Ward  Goodenough2  suggested  that 
given  a  land  surplus,  Malay o- Polynesian  peoples  might  prefer  that  cleared  land  be  used 
by  anyone  regardless  of  ownership  rather  than  have  it  revert  to  mature  forest.  This  sug¬ 
gestion  was  incidental  to  an  exchange  between  Goodenough  and  Frake3  on  the  nature  of 
proto-Malayo- Polynesian  social  organization.  Goodenough4  earlier  had  suggested  that  the 
original  Malayo- Polynesian  descent  groups  might  have  been  closely  tied  in  with  land 
tenure  and  the  inheritance  of  land.  Frake  disagreed,  and  proposed  instead  that  with  no 
land  shortage  and  shifting  cultivation,  there  may  have  been  no  permanent  land  tenure  and 
therefore  no  descent  groups  in  which  land  was  inherited.  Goodenough  accepted  this  as  a 
possibility,  but  qualified  his  acceptance  by  drawing  upon  data  from  the  Nakanai  of  New 
Britain  to  note  that  because  of  the  difficulty  of  clearing  heavily  forested  land,  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  once-cleared  land  might  be  important. 

I  am  not  concerned  here  with  the  broader  issues  considered  by  Goodenough  and  Frake. 
Present  discussion  is  limited  to  the  question  of  relative  difficulty  in  clearing  different 
types  of  cover  and  the  problem  of  whether  such  issues  are  primary  considerations  in  the 
selection  of  sites  for  gardens  in  Melanesia. 

Implicit  in  Goodenough’s  suggestion,  it  seems  to  me,  are  two  assumptions:  (1)  that 
mature  forest  growth  is  more  difficult  to  clear  than  secondary  growth  and  (2)  that  effort 
required  in  clearing  ground  is  a  primary  determinant  in  the  selection  of  garden  sites. 
Informant  testimony  and  field  observations  on  the  northeastern  New  Hebrides  islands  of 
Maevo,  Oba,  and  Pentecost  in  1957-58  indicate  that  these  assumptions  may  be  unwar¬ 
ranted. 

In  determining  the  bases  for  selection  of  garden  sites,  I  exclude  from  consideration  in 
the  following  discussion  the  fact  that  different  types  of  plants  require  particular  soils  and 
that  this  is  an  obvious  primary  consideration  in  the  selection  of  plots.  Beyond  this  initial 
determinant,  it  was  impossible  to  confine  consideration  to  types  of  ground  cover.  Inform¬ 
ants  resisted  the  idea  of  judging  solely  or  separately  in  terms  of  maturity  of  growth  on 
a  potential  garden  site.  For  them,  the  considerations  underlying  any  such  decision  were 
a  subtle  and  complexly  interwoven  combination  of  cultural  and  natural  factors  hardly 
separable  in  actual  practice. 

On  south  Pentecost  I  examined  a  number  of  potential  garden  sites  in  the  company  of 
informants.  It  became  clear  that  they  tend  to  think  in  terms  of  three  significant  catego¬ 
ries  of  cover.  These  are  (1)  new  second  growth,  (2)  fully  developed  second  growth,  and 
(3)  mature  forest.  I  prefer  to  speak  of  mature  forest  rather  than  virgin  or  climax  forest 
for  the  virginity  of  the  forest  is  not  really  an  issue  and,  as  a  nonbotanist,  I  am  not  com¬ 
petent  to  say  whether  any  particular  forest  is  or  is  not  climax.  There  are  specific  native 
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terms  for  mature  forest  and  for  second  growth.  New  second  growth  is  distinguished  from 
fully  developed  second  growth  by  the  addition  of  qualifying  words. 

As  an  experiment,  my  informants  and  I  selected  a  few  typical  potential  garden  sites 
and  laid  out  plots  of  equal  size.  I  counted  the  trees  and  woody  bushes  on  each  and  made 
estimates  of  their  diameters,  ignoring  vines  and  ground  plants.  The  experiment  was  too 
crude  and  limited  to  have  much  significance  but  for  what  they  are  worth,  the  results  are 
as  follows:  The  plots  were  each  400  feet  square.  From  my  counts,  I  calculated  the  square 
feet  of  surface-covering  timber,  that  is,  the  area  of  ground  occupied  by  tree  trunks. 

With  a  two-  to  three-year  second  growth  (two  plots),  this  averaged  fifteen  square  feet. 
With  a  seven-  to  ten-year  second  growth  (three  plots),  the  average  was  forty-five  square 
feet.  With  mature  growth,  that  is,  not  cleared  within  the  memory  of  informants  (two 
plots),  the  average  was  thirty -five  square  feet. 

The  plots  with  seven-  to  ten- year  second  growth,  then,  would  require  the  most  cutting 
to  clear  them  completely  and  those  with  two-  to  three-year  growth  would  require  the 
least.  This  confirmed  informant  opinion.  Informants  also  pointed  out,  however,  with  re¬ 
ference  to  the  most  recently  used  plots,  that  the  task  of  cutting  and  burning  a  tangle  of 
bushes  and  small  trees  is  often  more  arduous  and  time-consuming  than  that  of  clearing 
mature  forest  where  the  ground  is  relatively  clear  and  the  work  lies  in  coping  with  a  few 
large  trees.  They  agreed  that  dealing  with  older  second  growth  in  a  plot  properly  fallowed 
(five  to  seven  years)  is  a  difficult  task.  The  trees  are  large  enough  to  be  difficult  to  cut, 
but  they  are  too  numerous  to  be  left. 

Young  second  growth  may  often  be  easiest  to  clear,  but  the  soil  is  usually  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  fallowed.  Intermediate  growth  can  pose  considerable  difficulty,  but  the  soil  is  ade¬ 
quately  fallowed.  Mature  growth  may  be  fairly  easily  handled  and  the  soil  is  usually  good. 

However,  additional  factors  must  be  considered.  First,  it  is  believed  that  all  second- 
growth  land  produces  more  weeds  than  does  that  with  mature  cover.  Weeding  is  usually 
considered  a  more  onerous  task  than  clearing.5  Also,  it  is  believed  that  certain  plots 
with  too  intensive  use  carry  plant  diseases  in  their  soil  and  produce  weak  plants  suscep¬ 
tible  to  these  diseases. 

Further,  the  specific  characteristics  of  the  covering  plants  are  also  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration— whether  they  are  hard  or  soft  wood,  brittle  or  springy,  buttressed  or  smooth. 
These  considerations  may  have  been  more  important  in  the  past  when  iron  tools  were 
unavailable.  Older  informants  who  had  actually  worked  with  stone  or  shell  tools  claimed 
that  they  could  be  used  most  effectively  when  the  trees  were  mature  enough  to  be  rigid. 

If  the  trees  were  small  and  springy,  an  adze  would  not  bite  effectively.  If  we  accept  this 
judgment,  the  intermediate  second  growth,  although  it  involved  the  most  cutting,  was 
also  the  easiest  cutting.  Informants  even  claimed,  without  valid  grounds  I  suspect,  that 
the  five-  to  seven-year  cycle  was  determined  by  this  consideration  rather  than  by  con¬ 
siderations  of  soil  rejuvenation.  However,  they  also  stressed  that  it  was  easiest  to  ring 
a  few  mature  trees  with  relatively  clear  ground  beneath  them.6 

I  have  noted  that  maturity  of  growth  is  considered  by  informants  as  only  a  part  and  not 
necessarily  the  most  important  part  of  more  general  considerations.  Other  obvious  ones 
are  soil  fertility  and  type,  contour  and  drainage,  exposure  to  sunlight,  protection  from 
storms,  location  with  respect  to  dwelling  places  and  to  other  plots  being  cultivated  by 
oneself,  kin,  friends,  and  enemies. 

Somewhat  less  obvious  are  considerations  stemming  from  what  might  be  termed  the 
cultural  molding  of  the  terrain  whether  this  be  deliberate  or  accidental.  Here  I  have  in 
mind  such  things  as  the  removal  of  stones,  cast  away  or  built  into  fences.  On  rocky, 
rugged  slopes  stones  and  logs  may  be  placed  so  as  to  trap  soil  where  previously  there 
had  been  none.  Sometimes  vegetation  is  deliberately  cleared  above  a  garden  site  so  as  to 
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encourage  erosion  in  order  to  bring  soil  into  a  garden  or  to  alter  the  contours.  Paths 
may  be  built  as  semipermanent  improvements  and  small  areas  may  be  leveled  and  pro¬ 
vided  with  drainage  walls  and  ditches  as  bases  for  garden  shelters.  In  some  locations 
terraces  are  constructed  and,  with  or  without  them,  irrigation  systems  may  be  developed 
for  taro  gardens.  These  changes  may  represent  permanent  improvements  of  plots  and 
may  tip  the  choice  in  favor  of  a  given  area  regardless  of  its  cover. 

Another  type  of  cultural  factor  may  influence  the  selection  of  garden  sites.  In  some 
areas,  as  for  example  Maevo,  the  ideal  is  a  completely  cleared  garden  with  tree  trunks 
removed  and  with  some  removal  of  root  systems.  Here  the  size  of  trees  growing  upon 
the  plot  is  a  point  to  be  considered.  In  other  areas  such  as  south  Pentecost,  trees  of  any 
size  are  left  standing.  They  are  ringed  so  that  the  leaves  will  dry  and  then  they  are  fired 
so  that  sunlight  will  reach  the  garden,  but  the  aim  is  not  directly  to  remove  the  trees.  If 
the  plot  is  used  over  and  over  again,  fire,  insects,  and  rot  may  eventually  cause  such 
trees  to  disintegrate.  This  is  incidental  to  the  gardening  and  time  rather  than  human 
labor  does  the  job. 

All  the  considerations  noted  to  this  point  with  the  partial  exception  of  the  last  one  are 
essentially  technical.  They  have  been  noted  in  the  context  of  the  assumption  that  con¬ 
servation  of  effort  is  an  important  consideration  in  the  selection  of  a  garden  site. 

Data  from  the  northeastern  New  Hebrides  suggest  that  this  assumption  should  also  be 
qualified.  Work  may  be  considered  as  a  means  toward  an  end  in  many  cultures;  our  own 
is  an  example.  Given  this  idea,  the  path  most  efficiently  leading  toward  the  end,  that 
requiring  the  least  work,  is  the  most  desirable.  In  the  northeastern  New  Hebrides  values 
are  different.  Work  itself,  if  of  aboriginal  type,  has  a  positive  value.  It  is  pleasurable, 
desirable,  almost  an  end  in  itself.  Prestige  and  social  status  relate  closely  to  one's 
reputation  as  a  hard  worker.  Work  is  even  considered  to  have  therapeutic  value.  A  sick 
person  may  go  out  to  his  gardens  to  work,  claiming  that  the  efforts  relieve  his  aching 
bones  and  that  the  sweating  purifies  and  removes  the  causes  of  illness.  Therefore,  the 
labor  involved  in  clearing  different  types  of  plots  is  not  necessarily  a  major  influence  in 
the  choice  of  a  site.  It  may  be  of  negligible  importance  weighed  against  other  considera¬ 
tions  unless  there  is  a  pressing  need  to  plant  a  crop  quickly  or  unless  the  person  con¬ 
cerned  is  a  deviant  not  fully  committed  to  majority  values.  Such  people,  men  who  are 
ardent  fishermen  for  instance,  seem  to  begrudge  the  expenditure  of  time  rather  than  the 
expenditure  of  effort. 

If  such  attitudes  toward  work  occur  commonly  in  Oceania,  and  at  least  in  Melanesia  I 
think  that  they  do,  then  the  suggestion  that  people  with  surplus  land  might  prefer  to  have 
it  used  by  anyone  rather  than  revert  to  mature  forest  because  of  the  labor  attendant  upon 
clearing  the  latter  is  further  weakened. 

Barrau,7  in  a  general  survey,  emphasizes  the  importance  of  local  environments  in 
predicating  form  and  techniques  in  Melanesian  agriculture.  My  field  observations  would 
support  this.  It  is  certainly  true  on  an  island  such  as  Pentecost  where  the  terrain  is  hilly 
and  varied.  Few  areas  exhibit  uniform  conditions  for  any  distance.  When  Goodenough 
made  his  suggestion,  he  had  in  mind  the  country  of  the  Nakanai  specifically.  I  believe 
that  the  lands  there  are  relatively  uniform  over  wide  areas.  This  difference  between 
areas  exhibiting  uniform  conditions  and  areas  which  which  vary  greatly  may  have  impor¬ 
tant  ramifications  on  the  nature  of  and  attitudes  about  gardening  which  may  well  be  re¬ 
vealed  by  future  comparative  studies.  In  addition  I  would  stress  that  cultural  factors  of 
the  various  types  that  have  been  noted  here  serve  to  further  complicate  the  picture. 

In  summary,  when  people  in  the  northeastern  New  Hebrides  select  sites  for  gardens 
they  consider  the  nature  and  fertility  of  the  soils.  Beyond  this  a  host  of  merging  con¬ 
siderations  are  weighed.  Base  of  clearing  is  only  one  of  many  considerations  and  is  not 
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ordinarily  an  important  one.  Decisions  are  so  closely  related  to  unique  properties  of 
specific  sites  that  general  principles  for  selection  in  any  particular  order  of  priority 
have  little  meaning. 

It  may  be  noted  that  I  have  been  dealing  with  belief-the  bases  for  choice  or  beliefs 
about  the  bases  for  choice— and  not  the  choices  themselves.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that 
belief  and  practice  are  not  in  accord,  that  although  people  might  claim  to  prefer  to  use 
previously  uncleared  land,  they  might  in  fact  not  actually  do  so,  or  vice  versa. 

This  is  a  more  difficult  problem.  To  ascertain  the  facts  would  involve  botanical  sur¬ 
veys  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  cover,  plotting  of  a  reasonably  good  sample  of  garden 
sites,  and  a  plot  by  plot  checking  of  the  reasons  for  choices  of  specific  sites.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  study  in  which  this  has  been  done. 

The  New  Hebrides  data  are  inconclusive  because  of  the  contact  situation.  On  the  island 
of  Maevo  the  surviving  population  is  exceedingly  small.  The  natives  clear  a  considerable 
amount  of  mature  forest  but  the  clearing  is  tied  in  with  the  development  of  coconut  plan¬ 
tations  and  pasturage  so  that  a  case  cannot  be  made  legitimately  one  way  or  the  other. 
Many  of  the  garden  plots  are  cleared  from  mature  forest  at  the  edges  of  plantations  or 
pastures  with  the  intent  of  incorporating  the  cleared  land  into  these  after  a  period  of  a 
few  years  rather  than  incorporating  them  into  a  rotating  system. 

On  the  south  end  of  Maevo  most  of  the  clearing  is  of  mature  forest,  but  in  this  case  the 
clearing  is  being  done  by  settlers  from  north  Pentecost  in  areas  where  no  recently 
cleared  land  is  available.  On  the  very  northern  tip  of  Pentecost,  the  population  is  so 
dense  that  there  is  relatively  little  previously  uncleared  land  and  the  issue  is  academic. 

For  south  Pentecost  I  have  some  precise,  although  by  no  means  adequate  information. 
Although  there  is  a  land  surplus  and  there  are  areas  of  mature  forest,  the  bulk  of  the 
land  cleared  is  in  second  growth.  This  is  because  of  convenience  of  access,  permanent 
improvements,  and  the  nature  of  rights.  Nonetheless,  a  significant  proportion  of  mature 
forest  is  cleared.  Out  of  fifty-three  clearings,  seventeen  were  in  what  I  would  judge  to 
be  relatively  mature  forest. 

Goodenough  suggested  that  cleared  land  represented  a  capital  gain  and  that  people 
might  therefore  prefer  that  it  not  be  allowed  to  revert  to  mature  forest.  For  the  north¬ 
eastern  New  Hebrides  this  generalization  requires  qualification  on  two  scores:  first, 
mature  forest  is  usually  considered  easier  to  clear  than  fully  developed  second  growth 
and  second,  ease  of  effort  is  not  usually  a  prime  consideration.  Goodenough ’s  notion  that 
capital  gains  will  predicate  re-use  of  plots  appears  to  be  a  useful  hypothesis.  In  the 
northeastern  New  Hebrides  capital  gains  are  represented  not  by  cleared  land  itself,  but 
by  permanent  and  semipermanent  improvements  such  as  paths,  terraces,  contouring  and 
the  like  which  do  predicate  re-use  of  such  sites. 

Goodenough  has  made  a  definite  contribution.  The  next  step  should  be  a  careful  docu¬ 
mentation  of  belief  and  fact.  It  would  be  profitable  (if  tedious)  for  someone  to  undertake 
a  large-scale  and  intensive  comparative  survey.  Such  a  study  could  commence  with  a 
world- wide  mapping  of  environments  in  which  swidden  agriculture  occurs  in  order  to 
determine  specific  type  environments  based  upon  soils,  terrains,  vegetations,  and  cli¬ 
mates.  Once  the  environment  types  were  determined,  one  could  check  sample  sources 
to  determine  what  the  beliefs  and  preferences  are  within  each  environment  type.  Such  a 
comparative  study  should  reveal  to  what  extent  Goodenough’s  original  proposition  can  be 
accepted  and  it  should  also  reveal  the  local  correlations  and  complications. 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 
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NOTES 


1.  This  is  a  slightly  revised  version  of  the  paper  read  at  the  meeting.  Field  work  in 
the  New  Hebrides  in  1957-58  was  conducted  under  the  Tri- Institutional  Pacific  Program 
(University  of  Hawaii,  Yale  University,  and  Bishop  Museum)  and  supported  by  the  Car¬ 
negie  Corporation  of  New  York. 

2.  Goodenough  (1956),  p.  175. 

3.  Frake  (1956). 

4.  Goodenough  (1955). 

5.  Sanders,  discussing  lowland  Mesoamerica,  pointed  out  that  after  three  years  of 
cultivation,  weeds  become  such  a  problem  that  a  shift  to  "more  virgin  plots"  is  often 
made  (Sanders,  W.  T.  :  "Cultural  Ecology  of  Lowland  Mesoamerica."  Paper  read  at  the 
Central  States  Anthropological  Conference,  Columbus,  Ohio,  May  4,  1961). 

6.  F.  E.  Williams  (1928,  p.  130)  comes  to  similar  conclusions  in  his  study  of  garden 
culture  among  the  Orokaiva  of  eastern  New  Guinea:  "The  Rotation  of  Areas  is,  in  fact, 

a  labour-saving  device.  With  the  implements  at  his  disposal— formerly  his  finger-nails, 
a  stick,  and  a  stone  ax,  nowadays  his  finger-nails,  a  stick,  a  tomahawk,  and  an  18-inch 
trade-knife— it  is  infinitely  more  difficult  to  overcome  the  dense  mass  of  vigorous  weeds 
and  bushes  which  spring  up  in  the  wake  of  taro,  than  to  clear  away  the  bush  of  ten  years' 
standing,  with  its  somewhat  meagre  trees  and  straggling  underwood.  It  is  the  primary 
growth  [my  "new  second  growth,"  RBL]  which  the  gardener  cannot  cope  with.  .  .  .  After 
a  few  years  the  saplings  have  sprung  up  and  overshadowed  the  weeds  and  shrubs,  and  in 
due  course  as  the  bush  develops  these  latter  are  replaced  by  a  much  thinner  and  less 
formidable  array  of  trailers  and  forest  undergrowth." 

7.  Barrau  (1958). 
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PRATIK:  HAITIAN  PERSONAL  ECONOMIC  RELATIONSHIPS1 

Sidney  W.  Mintz 

THE  MOST  VISIBLE  features  of  Haiti’s  internal  exhange  economy  are  its  market  places. 
In  1954  there  were  294  officially  recognized  and  controlled  market  places  in  the  Republic 
(Moral,  1959,  p.  74).  These  are  the  intersection  points  in  the  trade  network  by  which 
the  bulk  of  Haiti’s  marketed  agricultural  product  and  its  imports  reach  their  consumers. 
Retail  stores  are  much  less  important  than  the  market  places,  even  in  the  large  towns; 
in  the  countryside  such  stores  are  of  little  significance  in  economic  life.  In  the  capital, 
Port-au-Prince,  and  in  large  provincial  centers  such  as  Cap  Haitien  and  Les  Cayes, 
storage  depots  and  import  houses  are  tied  in  with  market  place  trade;  but  retail  stores 
have  limited  importance  outside  the  capital. 

Trade  is  carried  on  by  thousands  of  intermediaries,  most  of  them  women.  In  a  popu¬ 
lation  believed  to  total  3,400,000,  Moral’s  estimates  (1959,  p.  84)  suggest  somewhat 
more  than  50,000  female  and  15,000  male  traders.  These  figures  are  very  probably  too 
low;  omitted  are  the  large  numbers  of  children  under  fourteen  years  engaged  in  petty 
trade,  and  the  numerous  part-time  unlicensed  intermediaries  who  slip  in  and  out  of  trade. 

Through  the  market  places,  producers  and  consumers  are  united  in  exchange,  but  few 
transactions  involve  only  producer  and  consumer,  since  intermediaries  successfully 
interpose  themselves.  Such  intermediaries  render  many  different  services,  including 
bulking,  transport,  minor  processing  and  packing,  storage,  breaking  bulk,  moneylending, 
and  the  provision  of  short-term  credit.  They  hold  their  places  in  the  distributive  process 
by  offering  these  services  at  prices  their  customers  are  willing  to  pay;  were  they  re¬ 
dundant,  their  customers  would  circumvent  them.2 

The  competition  for  the  privilege  of  serving  as  an  intermediary  is  stern,  since  the 
Haitian  economy  has  a  large  supply  of  labor  in  all  sectors.  Accordingly,  each  market 
woman  seeks  to  protect  her  stake  within  the  arena  of  exchange  by  various  means.  A 
paramount  feature  of  the  struggle  to  secure  and  to  profit  from  the  right  to  render  service 
is  the  institutionalized  personal  economic  relationship  referred  to  in  Haiti  as  pratik3  It 
is  toward  an  examination  of  this  relationship  that  the  present  paper  is  directed. 

Moral  writes: 

L'attrait  de  l'argent  est  si  fort  dans  les  compagnes  et  la  circulation  mon^taire  si  re- 
duite  que  le  ’’capitaliste”  influent  du  bourg  rural  mdne  la  speculation  pratique ment  3. 
sa  guise  gr£ce  3.  une  ’’clientele”  dtendue  dont  la  fidelite  est  maintenue  soit  par  le  jeu 
compliqu£  des  avances,  des  engagements  et  des  dettes,  soit  par  le  respect  qu’impose 
la  reussite,  soit  encore  par  la  tradition  de  la  "pratique." 

And  he  continues: 

C'est  le  mot-cle  du  petit  commerce  rural.  II  designe  &  la  fois  le  vendeur  et  l’acheteur. 
II  traduit  surtout  la  confiance  reciproque  et  la  force  de  1 'engagement  oral  dans  une 
societe  ou  le  document  ecrit  est  une  rarete  (1959,  p.  70). 
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That  prattk  means  both  buyer  and  seller  emphasizes  the  reciprocal  nature  of  the  rela¬ 
tionships.  Metraux  (1951,  p.  121)  points  out  that  in  Haiti  "The  women  who  buy  and  sell 
are  on  friendly  terms,  calling  each  other  bet  mb  (stepmother),  ma  komb  (gossip)  [i.  e. , 
"godsib"  or  ritual  coparent]  and  matelbt  (concubine  of  the  same  man)."  In  the  pratik  re¬ 
lationship,  the  participants  are  equals  for  purposes  of  trade. 

A  comparable  terminology  occurs  in  Jamaica,  according  to  Katzin: 

The  term  "customer"  is  used  by  Jamaicans  as  a  generic  term  applied  to  anyone  with 
whom  one  has  regular  business  dealings.  Higglers  call  both  those  who  sell  to  them  and 
those  who  buy  from  them  "my  customers."  One  town  higgler  said:  "The  house  buyers 
who  buy  from  us  are  our  customers,  but  country  people  call  us  customer  and  we  call 
them  customer.  We  are  really  the  customer  because  we  do  the  buying,  but  I  don’t  know 
what  we  would  call  them,  so  we  still  call  them  ’customer’  (1959,  p.  19)." 

In  Haiti,  one  "has  pratik"  (gb  pratik)  and  "makes  pratik"  (fb  pratik).  The  degree  of  in¬ 
timacy  and  mutual  benefit  varies,  but  since  the  relationships  are  intended  to  stabilize 
and  maintain  one’s  role  in  distributive  activity,  they  are  always  built  up  over  time  and 
have  economic  value  for  the  participants.  As  such,  pratik  ties  add  to  the  regularity  and 
patterning  of  internal  marketing  activity. 

In  an  economy  typified  by  unscientific  agriculture  and  poor  agricultural  technology, 
inadequate  processing  and  preservation  media,  primitive  transport  and  communications 
facilities,  feeble  and  dispersed  demand,  and  very  numerous  small-scale  producers  and 
intermediaries,  each  with  limited  means,  distribution  is  likely  to  have  a  markedly  ir¬ 
regular  character.  This  unevenness  is  magnified  when  seasonal  variation  in  the  supply 
of  various  goods,  and  in  income,  is  often  sharp.  All  of  these  conditions  are  character¬ 
istic  of  the  Haitian  economy.  There  is  further  some  movement  of  individuals  in  and  out 
of  the  distributive  system  with  changes  in  season,  status,  and  fortune.  Under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  pratik  relationships  stabilize  sequences  of  dyadic  economic  transactions. 
Taken  together,  they  afford  greater  order  to  the  distributive  system  as  a  whole. 

The  personal  element  in  economic  activity  is  of  course  not  limited  to  economies  of  the 
Haitian  sort.  But  certain  features  of  such  economies  affect  the  ways  that  the  relation¬ 
ships  are  worked  out.  Haiti  is  famous  for  its  relatively  plentiful  supply  of  labor,  its 
relatively  scarce  supply  of  capital,  its  agrarian  and  nonindustrial  character,  and  its  low 
productivity.  On  all  of  these  counts  it  is  the  least  developed  economy  in  the  Caribbean 
area,  with  the  lowest  per  capita  income,  and  probably  the  lowest  standard  of  living  for 
the  whole  of  Latin  America. 

Haiti  is  rural  as  well  as  agrarian.  Moral  demonstrates  that  the  calculation  that  12.6 
per  cent  of  the  Haitian  population  is  urban  is  arbitrary  in  the  extreme;  at  most  only  ap¬ 
proximately  8  per  cent  of  the  people  live  under  even  remotely  "urban"  conditions  (1959, 
pp.  29-30).  Country  towns  are  above  all  political  administrative  centers.  To  some  ex¬ 
tent  they  also  serve  as  regional  entrepots  for  agricultural  produce  moving  out  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  region,  and  for  finished  goods  moving  into  it  (Mintz,  1960).  Contact  between 
the  regional  administrative  centers  and  their  countrysides,  and  between  the  various  re¬ 
gions  and  the  capital,  rests  to  a  considerable  degree  upon  the  distributive  mechanisms 
of  the  internal  market  system.  The  sorts  of  information  carried  by  market  women  and 
truckers  in  the  course  of  their  work  include  marketing  intelligence,  affecting  the  rate  at 
which  produce  flows  toward  demand  areas  and  helping  to  stabilize  prices  to  some  extent. 
The  communication  of  a  remote  unsatisfied  demand  may  even  affect  tendencies  in  pro¬ 
duction.  In  this  sense  intermediaries  help  to  bring  distant  areas  into  firmer  contact  with 
the  cities  and  with  other  regions  by  their  activities.  The  distances  covered  in  search  of 
profit  are  staggering;  to  walk  thirty  miles  in  a  day  to  acquire  or  dispose  of  stock  is  not 
unusual,  and  some  women  walk  nearly  twice  that  to  attend  particular  market  places.  Such 
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trips  open  regions  and  increase  the  likelihood  that  roads,  trucks,  and  development  ac 
tivity  will  follow. 

The  nature  of  rural  production  in  Haiti  is  such  that  relatively  little  agricultural  land 
is  held  in  large  properties.  Instead  there  are  long-standing  patterns  of  divided  and  sub¬ 
divided  small  plots,  worked  by  their  owners,  sharecropped,  mortgaged,  leased,  rented, 
and  held  by  customary  tenure  or  by  squatting.  Agricultural  production  rests  on  a  heter¬ 
ogeneous  tenure  situation,  and  is  pursued  on  holdings  which  are  prevailingly  small. 
Farming  itself  is  marked  by  crop  diversification  even  on  very  small  plots,  by  inter¬ 
cropping,  and  by  successive  harvests,  up  to  four  in  a  single  year  for  some  crops. 

The  rationale  for  maintaining  highly  diversified  farms  need  not  be  considered  here, 
but  its  relation  to  the  distributive  pattern  is  of  interest.  Rapid  and  efficient  bulking  of 
agricultural  products  for  resale  in  cities  or  in  other  regions  occurs  readily  only  where 
production  is  quite  specialized,  or  where  many  individual  cultivators  in  a  single  subre¬ 
gion  have  very  similar  farm  situations.  Grapefruit  from  the  north  plain,  onions  from  St. 
Raphael,  millet  from  Fond-des-Ndgres,  and  rice  from  the  Artibonite  illustrate  this  sort 
of  bulking  to  some  extent.  But  even  in  these  instances,  the  intermediaries  may  buy  in 
relatively  small  quantities,  limited  by  their  available  capital  and  media  of  transport,  and 
their  calculations  of  demand.  Normally,  the  acquisition  of  stock  by  intermediaries  for 
resale  is  a  long,  time-consuming  procedure,  involving  personal  dealings  with  a  large 
number  of  individual  producers  or  with  other  intermediaries. 

Consumption  both  of  finished  goods  and  of  agricultural  produce  exhibits  certain 
parallels  to  production.  The  peasants  customarily  sell  much  of  what  they  produce,  and 
buy  much  of  what  they  consume,  but  both  sales  and  purchases  are  on  a  small  scale. 
Whether  it  be  millet,  rice,  cornmeal,  root  crops,  greens,  salt,  spices,  cloth,  kerosene, 
cooking  oils,  soap,  matches,  or  anything  else,  small  sums  are  expended  for  small  quan¬ 
tities.  Such  buying  habits  are  analogous  with  the  practice  of  selling  off  produce  irregu¬ 
larly  and  in  small  quantities.  These  transactional  habits  are  a  function  of  the  seasonal 
nature  of  the  agriculture,  its  diversified  character,  the  chronic  shortages  of  cash,  and 
the  lack  of  adequate  means  of  storage.  They  may  also  be  conditioned  by  a  cultural  pref¬ 
erence  for  small-scale  and  irregular  expenditure  of  cash  assets  for  consumption.  Ex- 
pectably,  the  distributive  mechanisms  which  tie  production  and  consumption  together 
reflect  their  character. 

Intermediaries  are  the  living  links  between  these  two  aspects  of  the  economy.  On  the 
one  hand  they  bulk  produce  when  buying  it  up,  on  the  other,  they  break  bulk  in  resale. 
They  render  additional  and  incidental  services,  as  noted,  at  the  same  time.  The  pres¬ 
ence  of  an  oversupply  of  individuals  always  ready  to  provide  such  services  sharpens  the 
competition  between  intermediaries,  and  keeps  the  costs  of  these  services  to  the  econ¬ 
omy  as  a  whole  at  a  minimum.  The  constant  search  by  large  numbers  of  distributors 
both  for  supplies  to  be  bought  up  for  resale,  and  for  loci  of  demand,  helps  to  keep  sup¬ 
ply  and  demand  in  a  more  balanced  relationship- as  reflected  in  price  changes -than  would  be 
the  case  were  the  number  of  distributors  artificially  reduced  (Bauer,  1954;  Mintz,  1957).  It 
also  serves  to  enhance  the  importance  of  the  pratik  relationships  which  are  the  major 
concern  here. 

A  pratik  may  be  either  one  who  sells  to  a  distributive  intermediary  or  one  who  buys 
from  a  distributive  intermediary.  Since  some  products  pass  through  the  hands  of  more 
than  a  single  intermediary,  pratik  relationships  may  tie  together  producer  and  middle¬ 
man,  or  middleman  and  middleman,  or  middleman  and  consumer.  For  products  which 
are  bulked  by  an  intermediary  near  the  source  of  supply,  and  broken  in  bulk  for  resale 
by  a  retailer,  the  bulking  intermediary  may  have  pratik  relationships  with  numerous 
small-scale  producers  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  several  retailers  on  the  other.  More- 
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over,  just  as  the  producers  may  have  pratik  relationships  with  more  than  one  bulking 
intermediary,  so  the  retailers  may  have  pratik  relationships  with  numbers  of  consumers. 
Hence  these  ties  from  webs  or  networks  of  economic  association. 

The  rationale  behind  the  establishment  of  pratik  is  clearly  economic  in  nature.  This  is 
confirmed  by  the  results  of  scores  of  interviews  with  Haitian  professional  market  women. 
Every  such  woman  interviewed  stated  that  she  had  pratik;  and  all  of  them  made  clear 
that  the  purpose  of  forming  pratik  ties  is  to  secure  and  solidify  the  channels  of  trade.  In 
general,  the  means  for  creating  and  maintaining  pratik  is  by  the  granting  of  economic 
concessions.  But  obviously  such  concessions  cannot  be  granted  unilaterally,  or  they 
serve  no  economic  purpose  for  one  of  the  participants.  Concessions  (in  the  form  of  price, 
quantity,  credit,  or  otherwise)  are  made  by  intermediaries  both  to  producers  and  to  con¬ 
sumers,  and  to  yet  other  intermediaries.  The  reciprocal  reward  for  these  concessions 
takes  the  form  of  more  assured  pathways  to  supply  and  demand.  In  effect,  the  inter¬ 
mediary  will  be  seen  to  be  trading  some  portion  of  her  potential  profit  in  a  theoretically 
random  market  situation,  in  return  for  some  measure  of  assurance  that  she  will  be  able 
both  to  acquire  stock  and  then  to  dispose  of  it. 

This  point  deserves  some  stress  if  only  to  clarify  the  wholly  rational  economic  motives 
which  lie  behind  pratik  relationships.  These  ties  are  by  no  means  uneconomic,  noneco¬ 
nomic,  or  economically  irrational;  quite  the  contrary,  in  fact,  since  their  existence 
demonstrates  the  Haitian  market  woman's  clear  recognition  of  the  general  character  of 
the  economy.  Except  in  the  instances  of  granting  credit  and  lending  money,  and  often, 
even  then,  the  guarantees  that  a  pratik  relationship  will  persist  and  continue  to  be  mu¬ 
tually  beneficial  are  personal  and  customary,  not  legal  and  contractual.  But  dishonesty 
on  the  part  of  a  pratik  will  end  the  tie,  and  women  who  behave  unethically  in  such  rela¬ 
tionships  soon  threaten  their  own  stakes  in  the  distributive  process. 

No  market  woman  interviewed  denied  having  pratik  relationships  with  those  who  "buy 
from  her  hand";  some,  however,  fail  to  have  these  ties  with  those  from  whom  they  buy, 
if  those  others  are  producers.  Intermediaries  who  buy  from  producers  do  not  uniformly 
make  pratik  of  them.  Retailers— intermediaries  who  sell  to  consumers— are  like  inter¬ 
mediaries  between  intermediaries,  having  bilateral  relationships.  But  on  the  consumer 
side,  the  nature  of  the  pratik  arrangement  will  differ. 

Commonly  the  pratik  is  defined  as  a  "good  customer."4  When  an  intermediary  has 
pratik  among  producers  from  whom  she  buys,  she  may  theoretically  buy  at  a  higher 
price,  accept  a  smaller  quantity  for  the  same  price,  or  advance  a  loan  against  a  future 
crop.  No  one  indicated  that  she  bought  less  of  a  given  product  for  the  same  price.  The 
intermediary  as  buyer  is  acquiring  stock,  and  wishes  to  do  so  to  the  limit  of  her  capital. 
She  may  pay  a  little  more  in  order  to  improve  her  access  to  more  stock  in  the  future. 

But  she  will  not  buy  less  from  a  single  seller  than  her  capital  makes  possible  at  one  time, 
if  this  means  having  to  seek  out  another  seller  of  the  same  produce. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  chain,  the  retailer  who  has  pratik  with  her  consumer  customers 
is  readier  to  make  small  concessions  in  price— giving  a  little  more  for  the  same  amount 
of  money— than  to  give  the  same  amount  of  stock  for  less  money.  Where  perishable  goods 
are  concerned,  the  retailer  when  bargaining  will  increase  quantity  rather  than  lower 
price  as  a  matter  of  practice,  even  when  not  dealing  with  pratik  who  buy  from  her. 

Perishability  and  like  considerations  (such  as  fragility,  short  harvests,  and  high  unit 
costs)  enter  into  the  shaping  of  pratik  relationships  in  other  ways.  The  intermediary 
buying  from  her  producer  pratik  is  unlikely  to  offer  to  buy  at  higher  than  the  going  price 
if  the  product  rots  easily,  as  in  the  case  of  onions  or  tomatoes.  The  producer-seller  is 
going  to  sell  off  to  the  first  buyer  who  comes  along  and  offers  the  going  price.  He  cannot 
hold  stock  of  this  sort,  even  for  short  periods,  given  his  lack  of  storage  and  refrigera- 
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tion  facilities.  Correspondingly,  the  buying  intermediary  wins  no  future  assurance  of 
supply  by  offering  more  than  the  going  price  precisely  because  the  producer-seller  is 
unable  to  hold  stock  for  her. 

But  in  the  case  of  relatively  more  durable  stock— unhusked  millet  or  dried  corn  for 
instance— the  producer- seller  may  be  in  a  position  to  retain  his  supply  in  anticipation  of 
a  price  rise.  With  substantially  imperishable  stock,  particularly  rice,  this  is  even  more 
the  case.  In  such  instances,  and  where  the  buyer- intermediary  regularly  acquires  stock 
from  the  producer,  she  may  be  willing  to  pay  slightly  more  per  unit  of  purchase  when 
she  buys.  Her  concessions  increase  her  chances  of  acquiring  stock  when  goods  are 
scarce  and  resale  profits  potentially  high. 

Generally  speaking,  relationships  with  producers  based  on  price  concessions  develop 
when  such  producers  have  relatively  large  stocks  of  imperishable  goods.  Peasants  in 
this  situation  are  able  to  "hold  back"  on  two  counts:  better  storage  facilities,  and  more 
capital  available  for  necessities.  Less  well-fixed  producers,  even  of  imperishable 
stocks,  are  more  likely  to  have  to  sell  off  to  any  buyers,  much  as  if  their  produce  were 
subject  to  rapid  spoilage. 

In  the  case  of  items  which  spoil  readily,  the  most  common  basis  for  pratik  with  the 
producer  is  by  loans  against  a  future  crop.  Such  loans  are  made  either  to  large-scale  or 
small-scale  producers  of  imperishables  (with  large-scale  producers  also  winning  con¬ 
cessions  in  price);  but  loans,  to  the  exclusion  of  price  concessions,  predominate  in 
transactions  with  producers  of  perishables. 

Loans  to  producers  are  made  in  several  ways.  In  the  Saint  Raphael  region  of  the  north, 
loans  are  made  to  producers  of  onions,  which  are  subject  to  rather  rapid  spoilage,  and 
to  producers  of  rice  and  tobacco,  both  relatively  durable.  These  loans  are  paid  off  in 
kind  rather  than  in  cash.  Creditors  are  entitled  to  claim  their  stock  at  the  very  start  of 
the  harvest,  at  which  time  market  prices  are  high.  It  appears  to  be  the  usual  practice  to 
estimate  the  price-to-be  of  the  product  and  to  lend  money  on  these  terms.  Though  some 
intermediaries  claim  that  they  have  lost  money  on  crop  loans,  the  opening  market  prices 
for  rice  in  the  fall  and  onions  in  the  spring  make  this  unlikely.  In  the  case  of  tobacco, 
however,  marketing  difficulties  and  the  complaints  some  informants  made  indicate  that 
they  did  lose  money— some  said  they  would  advance  no  more  money  for  tobacco  crops, 
and  this  will  probably  affect  the  next  year's  tobacco  crop. 

Loans  are  usually  advanced  on  the  basis  of  acreage,  or  rather,  on  the  estimated  yield 
of  a  given  acreage.  The  intermediary  advances  cash  against  the  expected  number  of  bar¬ 
rels  of  rice,  or  bags  of  onions,  or  bundles  of  tobacco  to  be  harvested.  She  will  either 
have  some  knowledge  of  the  subject  herself  or  depend  on  her  husband  or  some  trusted 
male  friend  in  making  such  judgments.  These  estimates,  though,  are  only  a  means  for 
putting  a  reasonable  ceiling  on  the  loan,  and  do  not  affect  the  terms.  Often  the  inter¬ 
mediary  "buys"  the  total  crop  by  making  a  flat  cash  payment  before  harvest,  and  claim¬ 
ing  the  entire  harvest  as  it  ripens. 

Since  it  is  likely  that  the  producer  who  borrows  from  an  intermediary  will  be  turning 
over  his  product  at  harvest  at  a  selling  price  below  what  he  could  get  in  the  open  market, 
it  is  relevant  why  peasants  make  such  arrangements.  The  need  for  cash  in  the  planting 
season  is  sometimes  severe,  while  cash  loans  or  credit  are  difficult  to  secure  by  other 
means.  Loans  made  by  intermediaries,  though  generally  sealed  by  an  informal  contract, 
are  generally  small.  The  peasant  does  not  normally  put  up  his  land  or  other  real  property 
as  collateral,  which  he  would  be  expected  to  do  if  he  borrowed  from  a  townsman  or  from 
a  wealthy  farmer.  The  intermediary  who  lends  him  money  is  probably  resident  in  his 
community,  and  though  she  may  handle  more  cash  than  he,  their  class  position  is  not 
likely  to  be  different.  The  pratik  relationship  itself  is  the  basis  for  the  loan  even  though 
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the  loan  is  contractual,  and  it  is  a  relationship  requiring  some  mutual  trust  and  regard. 
When  the  budgets  I  collected  are  analyzed,  it  should  be  possible  to  specify  the  average 
earnings  intermediaries  in  one  community  can  make  by  investing  their  cash  in  this  way. 
The  lending  intermediary  in  these  cases  takes  two  risks:  one,  of  crop  failure,  and  the 
other,  of  a  market  glut.  Surely  she  does  her  best  to  protect  herself  in  lending  her  capital 
to  producers. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  chain  of  intermediaries— that  is,  as  between  retailer  and  con¬ 
sumer— the  character  of  pratik  is  different,  both  in  kind  and  in  scale.  The  retailer  of 
vegetable  produce  in  Port-au-Prince,  for  instance,  whether  itinerant  house-to-house 
seller  or  stallkeeper  in  the  large  city  markets,  tries  to  acquire  a  group  of  steady  cus¬ 
tomers.  These  customers  are  made  and  held  by  price  and  quantity  concessions,  but  par¬ 
ticularly  by  concessions  in  quantity.  The  ’’extra”—  d&gi  or  tiyd  in  Creole— is  part  of  many 
transactions.  All  grains  and  legumes,  for  instance,  are  sold  in  units  of  tin  cans  of  var¬ 
ious  sizes  (Mintz,  1961)  normally  heaped  to  spilling;  the  ’’extra”  given  in  these  instances 
is  in  excess  of  the  heaped  tin.  In  food  measured  by  the  lot  or  pile,  the  giving  of  an  extra 
portion  is  sometimes  more  subtle.  The  Haitian  squash  (Creole:  militd),  the  avocado, 
sweet  potatoes,  and  many  other  perishable  foods  and  some  other  items  are  sold  in  small 
piles.  One  will  see  a  few  such  piles  spread  at  the  feet  of  a  seller,  and  the  differences 
between  these  piles  are  slight  indeed,  and  difficult  to  measure.  If  the  item  in  question 
varies  much  in  size  or  quality,  each  pile  will  contain  an  assortment,  and  the  piles  are 
carefully  prepared  so  that  this  will  be  so.  ’’Extra"  to  pratik  is  then  given  by  selecting 
the  better  items  to  make  a  pile,  or  by  adding  one  or  two  additional  units  for  the  same 
price.5 

On  a  given  day  at  a  particular  time  in  any  market,  the  going  price  for  unit  stock  of  this 
sort  rapidly  comes  to  be  relatively  uniform.  The  same  is  true  for  dried  legumes  such  as 
rice,  millet,  corn  and  cornmeal,  red  and  black  beans,  pigeon  peas,  and  so  on.  Unless 
there  is  considerable  variation  in  quality  or  condition,  this  uniformity  of  price  will  pre¬ 
vail.  Prices  for  particular  items  take  shape  in  a  fashion  surprisingly  reminiscent  of  the 
textbook  examples.  The  seller  knows  at  what  price  a  particular  item  sold  on  the  previous 
market  day;  she  also  knows  at  what  price  she  has  risked  buying.  She  sets  her  opening 
price  in  line  with  her  expectations.  If  demand  is  steady  and  uncomplaining,  she  will  raise 
her  price  but  she  rarely  has  to  do  this,  since  the  asking  price  usually  adjusts  downward 
by  small  concessions  until  it  becomes  stabilized.  If  demand  is  slack  (and  customers 
voluble  in  their  disdain),  and  other  sellers  are  doing  business  at  a  lower  price,  she  will 
reluctantly  but  quickly  come  down.  What  is  worth  remarking  is  the  speed  with  which 
these  adjustments  are  made,  not  over  time  or  uniformly  in  different  market  settings,  but 
for  a  given  and  particular  situation.  If  there  are  a  dozen  sellers  of  cornmeal  or  red  beans 
in  a  given  market  at  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning— by  which  time  the  market  has  been  in 
progress  and  prices  have  been  finding  their  levels  for  several  hours— it  will  be  difficult 
to  find  a  single  seller  whose  price  varies  as  much  as  a  penny  a  unit  for  the  stock  in  ques¬ 
tion.  Exceptions  occur,  however,  if  the  stock  is  very  scanty  and  the  demand  high;  if  there, 
are  big  variations  in  quality;  or  if  sellers  with  very  small  stocks  have  the  need  to  sell 
off  very  rapidly. 

The  implications  of  price  uniformity  for  the  pratik  phenomenon  are  interesting.  Each 
of  the  retailers  of  a  certain  product  in  the  market  may  be  expected  to  have  pratik;  they 
make  these  pratik  and  hold  them  essentially  by  giving  more  for  less.  But  they  remain  in 
constant  competition  with  other  sellers  of  the  same  product,  in  terms  of  their  asking 
price.  Market  women  do  not  advertise  their  pratik.  The  pratik  buyer  comes  to  his  or  her 
pratik  seller  and  inquires  after  the  price  of  a  certain  good.  The  price  quoted  does  not 
vary  from  that  quoted  to  any  other  prospective  buyer.  But  when  the  sale  is  consummated, 
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the  pratik  buyer  gets  the  product  at  a  lower  price— or  else,  and  more  typically,  gets  a 
greater  quantity  for  the  same  price.  Since  this  occurs  only  with  pratik,  it  should  not  be 
thought  that  the  intermediary  is  lowering  the  going  price  of  her  stock  on  the  open  market. 
The  going  price  rises  and  falls  in  relation  to  supply  and  demand  (Mintz,  1959,  p.  24), 
price  concessions  of  the  sort  described  here  are  additional  to  general  supply-demand 
based  changes,  or  they  may  be  thought  of  as  occurring  within  the  field  of  these  wider 
changes. 

The  upshot  of  this  is  that  two  sorts  of  competition,  very  different  from  each  other,  are 
occurring  in  the  same  setting.  The  first  sort,  and  more  important,  is  the  competition  of 
the  open  market,  revealed  by  the  emerging  uniformity  of  the  asking  price  at  any  one  time 
for  a  given  product  in  a  single  market.  The  second  sort  is  the  competition  for  pratik , 
proceeding  behind  the  screen  of  apparent  price  uniformity.  Not  all  buying  pratik  are 
granted  the  same  measure  of  concession,  nor  even  necessarily  the  same  kind  of  conces¬ 
sion.  Intermediaries  admit  both  to  having  buying  pratik  and  to  concealing  the  details  of 
their  pratik  relationships  from  their  competitors;  these  relationships  are  pervasive  at 
the  same  time  that  they  are  partly  hidden. 

It  remains  to  discuss  pratik  relationships  between  intermediaries.  These  are  various 
in  nature,  but  only  one  category  will  be  treated,  namely,  relationships  between  whole¬ 
salers  and  retailers  of  agricultural  products.  Many  agricultural  items,  such  as  dried 
grains,  legumes,  and  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  are  bulked  by  intermediaries  who  buy 
from  numerous  small  producers  and  wholesale  to  retailers  who  break  bulk  in  selling  to 
consumers.  Such  a  series  includes  a  minimum  of  four  participants:  producer,  bulker, 
retailer,  and  consumer.  It  *s  to  the  center  of  this  series  that  attention  is  now  directed. 

Credit  extension  and  concessions  in  quantity  are  the  major  means  of  tying  retailer 
pratik  to  the  wholesaler.  Price  reductions  are  also  employed.  Retailer  pratik  are  to  be 
found  mainly  in  the  capital,  in  and  around  the  big  markets,  and  in  the  provincial  cities. 
Since  the  bulking  intermediaries  carry  relatively  large  stocks,  they  will  make  pratik 
with  numbers  of  retailers.  Though  the  quantities  of  any  one  item  carried  by  a  bulking 
intermediary  and  those  purchased  by  any  single  retailer  vary  enormously,  the  relative 
scale  can  be  suggested.  An  onion  bulker  from  the  north  will  usually  carry  from  about 
seven  to  about  twenty  sacks  of  onions  to  the  capital  to  wholesale.  These  sacks  hold  ap¬ 
proximately  fifteen  to  sixteen  No.  10  canfuls  of  onions  when  filled  to  bursting.  A  Port-au- 
Prince  retailer  may  purchase  one  sack,  or  two,  or  even  six,  for  resale  by  the  pound  or 
canful.  The  bulking  intermediary  will  buy  onions  from  the  producer  at,  say,  U.  S.  $7.00 
the  sack,  and  resell  at  U.  S.  $9.00,  if  the  market  is  very  brisk.  For  her  trade  at  large, 
she  will  reduce  the  quantity  of  onions  in  each  sack  by  one  or  two  canfuls,  and  thus  put 
together  enough  onions  for  an  extra  sack.  When  reselling  her  onions  at  the  U.  S.  $9.00 
rate,  she  may  provide  her  pratik  with  one  of  two  kinds  of  advantage:  reduce  the  price  per 
sack,  or  refill  the  sacks  to  their  original  overflowing.  She  may  also  be  willing  to  sell  to 
some  of  her  established  pratik  on  credit,  giving  them  a  week  or  ten  days  to  sell  off  and 
repay  her  in  the  form  of  cash.  Sometimes  these  credit  arrangements  include  a  carrying 
charge  or  interest.  A  bulking  intermediary  with  many  retailer  pratik  may  be  able  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  half  or  more  of  her  stock  through  her  pratik.  Since  onions  are  speculative,  yield¬ 
ing  good  profits  sometimes  but  glutting  the  markets  at  certain  periods,  pratik  with  re¬ 
tailers  is  decidedly  advantageous  to  the  bulking  intermediary. 

Pratik  relationships  seem  to  have  a  characteristic  way  of  taking  shape.  A  bulking 
intermediary  will  call  over  a  would-be  buyer  unfamiliar  to  her  and  invite  her  to  buy. 

After  some  talk,  if  the  seller  likes  the  buyer’s  manner,  she  will  make  a  very  reasonable 
selling  offer.  As  the  sale  is  consummated,  she  will  ask  the  buyer  if  she  buys  regularly 
on  that  day  and  at  that  place.  If  the  answer  is  a  friendly  affirmative,  she  will  say  mean- 
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ingly:  tTWait  for  me.  I  always  come  on  this  day.  I  come  from  such-and-such  a  town.  I 
come  here  with  the  truck  called  so-and-so.  I  keep  my  stock  here,  at  the  depot  of  Madame 
X.”  With  more  talk,  an  understanding  begins  to  emerge.  Each  woman  will  carefully  watch 
the  other’s  behavior  on  subsequent  occasions,  until  there  is  genuine  mutual  trust.  When 
vaunting  the  solidarity  of  a  pratik,  an  intermediary  will  say:  'When  I  go  to  Port-au- 
Prince,  my  pratik  never  lets  me  sleep  in  the  depot— I  sleep  in  her  house."  Or:  ’When  X 
promises  to  buy  eggs  for  me,  she  hides  them  from  the  other  women,  and  will  not  con¬ 
sider  their  offers."6  A  buying  pratik  who  knows  her  selling  pratik  is  coming  will  wait  at 
the  proper  place  and  time,  refusing  to  buy  stock  from  others  that  she  is  sure  her  pratik 
is  carrying. 

To  the  extent  that  her  stock  is  committed  in  such  arrangements ,  a  selling  pratik  will 
refuse  to  sell  to  others  until  she  has  met  her  pratik  buyer.  One  may  be  led  to  believe 
that  the  selling  behavior  of  intermediaries  is  random  or  whimsical,  and  that  they  may 
refuse  to  make  certain  sales  because  of  some  irrational  streak.  It  should  be  clear,  how¬ 
ever,  that  personalized  economic  relationships,  while  they  modify  somewhat  the  nature 
of  the  distributive  process,  arise  precisely  because  intermediaries  understand  the  basic 
character  of  the  Haitian  economy  so  well.7 

A  final  point  may  be  considered  here.  In  the  brief  discussion  of  Haitian  agriculture 
undertaken  earlier,  nothing  was  said  of  the  economic  and  social  arrangements  by  which 
work  is  done.  Considerable  emphasis  is  put  on  cooperative  work  groups  by  those  writing 
on  Haitian  rural  economy  (Metraux,  1951).  But  I  think  that  in  the  Haitian  countryside 
there  is  great  economic  individualism  in  agriculture,  and  in  fact  relatively  little  insti¬ 
tutionalized  cooperation.  If  this  is  true  in  agriculture,  it  appears  to  be  even  truer  of 
marketing.  Combines  of  intermediaries  do  not  exist,  and  intermediaries  do  not  at  pres¬ 
ent  form  such  combinations  in  order  to  bulk  produce  on  a  larger  scale,  reduce  overhead, 
purchase  trucks,  fix  prices,  or  otherwise  act  collectively  in  their  own  group  interest. 
Intermediary  activity  has  a  highly  fragmented  individualistic  character.  But  the  pratik 
custom  plays  an  integrating  role.  It  is  built  up  out  of  series  or  chains  of  dyadic  relation¬ 
ships  which  persist  through  time,  and  are  founded  on  mutual  trust  for  mutual  advantage. 

It  may  be  that  some  observers  of  Haitian  rural  society  have  not  noticed  the  variety  of 
integrating  social  forms  serving  various  ends.  Ties  of  the  pratik  kind  may  be  most  com¬ 
mon  in  those  societies  in  which  more  extended  formal  social  devices  have  never  existed 
or  have  fallen  into  disuse.  The  kdbit  and  kove  work  societies  of  old  have  nearly  disap¬ 
peared  from  Haitian  agriculture,  to  be  replaced  by  day  labor  in  most  cases.  But  over¬ 
much  notice  is  still  taken  of  these  disappearing  work  groups  since  they  have  somehow 
caught  the  imagination  of  observers  and  visiting  planners.  Pratik  relationships,  partly 
because  they  occur  mainly  within  the  distributive  system  rather  than  wholly  within  pro¬ 
duction,  partly  because  they  seem  socially  narrow,  fragile,  and  trivial  alongside  the  work 
societies,  have  received  little  or  no  attention.  It  is  at  least  worth  considering  whether 
cooperative  economic  activity  in  a  country  such  as  Haiti  might  not  be  realized  more 
directly  by  careful  prior  analysis  of  dyadic  relationships,  than  by  the  marshaling  of 
nostalgic  suppositions  about  an  institution  now  nearly  vanished  from  the  scene. 

Yale  University 


NOTES 

1.  The  writer  is  grateful  to  the  Guggenheim  Foundation  and  to  the  Social  Science  Re¬ 
search  Council  for  grants  which  made  the  research  for  this  paper  possible. 

2.  Bauer,  1954,  has  made  the  point  eloquently  for  West  Africa.  Whether  the  inter me- 
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diary's  rate  of  profit  is  "unreasonable"  does  not  appear  to  be  a  moral  question  but  an 
economic  one. 

3.  Creole  words  are  transcribed  in  the  Laubach  orthography,  on  which  see  Hall,  1953. 
Creole  words  are  italicized,  and  distinguished  from  French  words  by  their  orthography. 
The  accent  aigu  over  "e”  is  as  in  French.  Over  "o,"  the  accent  grave  forms  the  equiv¬ 
alent  of  the  French  open  "o."  The  "ou"  is  as  in  French,  the  ”ch"  as  in  English  "sh,"  and 
the  "j"  as  in  French  "z.”  The  circumflex  indicates  nasalization. 

4.  From  Fr.  "pratique."  A  typical  definition  of  pratik  is  the  following.  "It  means  that 
you  are  selling.  I  come  to  buy  from  you  each  day.  I  need  credit;  you  sell  to  me  [  on 
credit];  the  money  is  ’content’  that  you  sell  to  me.  I  always  buy  from  your  hand;  I  pay 
you  well.  That  means  'pratik’.’’ 

5.  The  same  procedure  is  reported  from  Jamaica.  Katz  in  writes  (1959,  p.  87):  "Some 
sellers  favor  their  regular  customers  in  other  ways.  To  give  'brawta'  or  'make-up'  is 
the  practice,  all  along  the  line  from  rural  producer  to  retail  buyer.  This  is  identical  with 
the  British  and  American  practice  of  giving  something  additional  in  a  transaction." 

6.  In  this  instance  as  in  several  described  by  Katzin  for  Jamaica,  the  economic  ra¬ 
tionality  of  such  behavior  is  clearly  demonstrated.  Such  examples  make  clear  that  the 
old  woman  on  her  way  to  market  who  refuses  to  sell  her  stock  to  a  passing  stranger  at  a 
very  favorable  price  is  not  in  fact  behaving  irrationally;  quite  the  contrary.  Nor  does  her 
unwillingness  to  sell  demonstrate  that  her  real  purpose  in  going  to  market  is  merely  to 
gossip  with  her  neighbors,  a  charge  which  even  local  city  people  are  fond  of  leveling  at 
every  opportunity.  Careful  examination  of  the  Haitian  situation  throws  light  on  James’ 
claim  (1942,  p.  771)  that  "The  markets  which  are  held  throughout  rural  Haiti,  many  of 
them  in  the  open  country,  are  attended  primarily  for  social  pleasure,  not  for  buying  and 
selling." 

7.  This  understanding  is  often  misunderstood  to  be  a  lack  of  commercial  sophistica¬ 
tion.  James  writes  (1942,  p.  771):  "The  average  rural  Haitian  is  not  a  person  of  great 
ambition,  nor  one  who  takes  naturally  to  the  complexities  of  commercial  life." 
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WHEN  A  PRIMITIVE  AND  A  CIVILIZED  MONEY  MEET 


William  Davenport 

IT  IS  A  COMMON  story  these  days  to  read  of  a  primitive  economic  system  or  even  large 
segments  of  an  entire  social  structure  which  have  become  greatly  altered  by  the  direct 
or  indirect  effects  of  the  society  coming  into  contact  and  participation  with  the  Western 
money  economy.  It  is  held  by  many  that  the  universality  of  our  money,  a  medium  by 
which  standardized  values  can  be  fixed  to  almost  any  good  or  service,  is  one  of  the  main 
factors  in  this  kind  of  change,  for  primitive  societies  are  frequently  organized  around 
more  than  one  system  of  valuation.  One  anthropologist1  has  termed  this  "multicentric, " 
by  which  he  refers  to  the  fact  that  one  system  of  valuation  is  frequently  applicable  to  a 
limited  set  of  transactions,  while  a  different  system  is  required  in  another  set,  and 
moreover,  that  these  are  not  in  theory  convertible. 

I  shall  attempt  here  to  outline  the  current  situation  among  some  islands  in  the  south¬ 
west  Pacific  where  this  is  not  the  case.  Here  Australian  money  is  competing  with  an 
indigenous  system  of  universal  currency,  which,  for  all  we  know,  has  been  in  existence 
for  centuries.  It  is  an  unusual  situation,  for  owing  to  their  economic  behavior  which  is 
determined  by  a  strong  profit  motive,  the  people  want  both,  yet  the  native  currency  is 
disappearing. 

The  Santa  Cruz  Group,  lying  two  hundred  miles  east  of  the  main  British  Solomons,  are 
a  complex  of  volcanic  islands,  true  atolls,  and  raised  atolls  in  which  live  about  six  thou¬ 
sand  people.2  They  speak  eight  different  languages:  one  Polynesian,  three  other  Malay o- 
Polynesian  but  of  a  different  stock  from  Polynesian,  and  four  others,  related  to  each 
other,  but  as  yet  unrelated  to  anything  else.  The  northern  part  of  this  group  consists  of 
Santa  Cruz  Island,  the  largest;  the  Reef  Islands,  thirty  miles  to  the  north;  and  the  Duff 
Islands,  still  fifty  miles  further  out  to  the  northeast.  The  culture  in  these  is,  by  Mela¬ 
nesian  standards,  fairly  homogeneous,  and  from  the  economic  point  of  view,  it  is  con¬ 
venient  to  think  of  them  as  participating  in  a  single  economic  system. 

One  of  the  striking  things  about  this  island  economy  is  the  number  of  district  and  island 
specialties.  These  embrace  a  wide  range  of  skills  and  services,  among  which  are  agri¬ 
cultural  specialties,  animal  husbandry,  fishing  techniques,  and  many  arts  and  crafts 
such  as  canoe  making,  loom  weaving,  and  clothing  and  ornament  manufacture.  Some  of 
these  crafts  require  the  bringing  of  raw  materials  from  one  district  or  island  to  another 
before  the  products  are  manufactured  and  the  finished  goods  are  redistributed  throughout 
the  group.  These  specialties  are  largely  inherited  patrilineally,  and  many  are  protected 
from  expropriation  by  others  by  magical  and  supernatural  means.  Despite  this  individu¬ 
ality  in  production,  there  is  a  high  correlation  of  certain  specialties  with  the  ecological 
zone  within  which  it  is  found.  For  example,  specialized  fishing  techniques  are  to  be  found 
associated  with  types  of  reefs,  with  lagoons,  or  their  absence;  pig  breeding  with  abun- 
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dant  sandy  areas  where  coconuts  can  be  grown  to  feed  them;  taro  production  with  a  spe¬ 
cial  type  of  soil;  and  types  of  arboriculture  with  rainfall  zones  and  forestry  cover. 

As  implied  by  this  individual  and  regional  specialization,  there  is  a  complex  system  of 
trade  through  which  these  products  are  distributed.  But  this  trade  is  far  more  than  a 
means  of  conveying  products  of  one  area  to  another.  It  is  a  system  in  which  all  those  who 
participate  do  so  with  the  intention  of  making  a  profit.  It  is  real  commerce,  and  the 
wealth  amassed  in  this  way  is  expended  in  bride  prices,  maturation  feasts,  rituals,  and 
entertainments  through  which  the  initiators  and  organizers  derive  prestige.  In  the  famil¬ 
iar  Melanesian  pattern,  prestige,  wealth,  and  authority  are  but  three  aspects  of  the  same 
thing,  namely,  the  political  system. 

While  goods  of  many  kinds  flow  in  several  directions,  there  are  some  goods  which 
move  only  in  specific  directions,  and  which  are  basic  to  the  entire  system.  One  of  these 
is  feather  currency,  in  terms  of  which  all  transactions  are  made.  This  is  an  all-purpose 
currency,  and  it  is  made  only  on  Santa  Cruz  Island.  Its  manufacture  demands  the  com¬ 
bined  skills  of  three  different  hereditary  specialists.  The  currency  itself  is  a  belt,  six 
fathoms  long,  about  two  inches  wide,  and  made  of  feathers,  fiber,  and  cord.  The  feathers 
are  the  red  down  from  the  breast,  head,  and  back  of  a  small  honeysucker  ( Myzomela 
cardinalis) .  Catching  these  birds  in  the  forest  and  plucking  the  down  from  them  is  one  of 
the  specialties.  The  second  specialty  consists  of  pasting  the  red  down  onto  platelets  or 
shingles  made  of  ordinary  wood  pigeon  (Columba  sp. )  feathers  with  the  sticky  sap  taken 
from  the  fruit  of  the  paper  mulberry  (Broussonetia  papyrifera) .  The  third  specialist  binds 
these  shingles  onto  a  cord  foundation  to  make  the  finished  belt.  A  piece  of  finished  cur¬ 
rency  has  one  surface  of  red  down  and  an  undersurface  which  shows  only  the  binding.  The 
feathered  surface,  made  up  of  overlapping  shingles,  sometimes  resembles  the  flexible 
scutes  of  a  snake. 

Feather  currency  is  perishable,  for  it  gets  damaged  and  worn  with  use  and  by  the 
ravages  of  vermin,  molds,  and  mildews.  As  it  gets  worn  and  damaged,  it  decreases  in 
value  and  eventually  becomes  worthless.  Thus,  new  currency  must  be  fed  into  the  system 
to  replace  that  which  is  worn  out  and  discarded.  Feather  currency  is  of  absolutely  no 
other  use  than  as  a  medium  of  exchange,  a  standard  of  value,  and  as  a  means  of  storing 
wealth.  It  cannot  be  worn,  it  is  not  displayed,  and  it  cannot  be  converted  into  any  other 
usable  form.  From  this  it  can  be  seen  that  it  has  all  the  properties  of  true  money,  yet  it 
circulates  as  a  commodity  in  a  free  market  without  regulation  except  for  those  forces 
created  by  supply  and  demand.  Unlike  our  money,  which  we  distinguish  from  commod¬ 
ities,  feather  currency  has  some  of  the  properties  of  durable  goods  whose  value  depre¬ 
ciates  over  time.  The  original  value  of  a  piece  of  currency  is  determined  by  its  size  and 
the  richness  of  its  color  when  new.  These  criteria  are  reducible  to  the  number  of  birds 
used  and  the  amount  of  labor  required  for  its  construction.  For  an  average  piece  today, 
about  three  hundred  birds  are  necessary.  The  total  labor  required  by  all  three  specialties 
is  roughly  ten  to  eleven  work  weeks  or  about  five  hundred  to  six  hundred  and  fifty  man¬ 
hours.  Depreciation  of  the  currency  is  measured  also  by  two  criteria:  the  amount  of  red 
down  worn  off  through  handling  and  defects  caused  by  insects  and  tropical  growths.  When 
the  last  bit  of  red  disappears  from  the  top  surface,  the  currency  becomes  valueless  and 
is  thrown  away. 

In  addition  to  the  value  as  determined  by  the  four  criteria  just  mentioned,  every  piece 
of  currency  has  its  rarity  value.  This  rarity  value  is  always  negotiated  separately  when 
currencies  are  exchanged,  that  is,  when  one  piece  is  changed  for  two  or  more  of  lower 
value.  The  rarity  value  is  an  expression  of  how  badly  the  purchaser  of  a  highly  valued 
piece  wants  it,  and  this,  of  course,  is  determined  by  its  scarcity.  It  is  a  fact  that  the 
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higher  the  value  of  a  piece  of  currency,  the  fewer  there  are;  thus  the  rarity  value  in¬ 
creases  with  the  value  as  determined  by  its  condition.  Translated  in  terms  of  our  own 
money,  it  would  be  as  if  a  ten-dollar  bill  was  worth  more  than  ten  one-dollar  bills  be¬ 
cause  there  are  fewer  of  them  in  circulation.  Unlike  our  money  again,  feather  currency 
has  no  numerical  units  of  value  which  permit  easy  and  exact  equivalencies  to  be  made. 
Rather,  the  value  of  this  exotic  currency  is  not  unlike  that  of  precious  gems,  were  they 
to  be  used  as  a  medium  of  exchange.  Each  stone  would  be  unique  as  to  quality  and  size, 
and  value  could  only  be  determined  by  recognized  criteria  of  excellence  plus  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  market. 

Currency  flows  outward  from  its  source  throughout  Santa  Cruz  Island  and  on  to  the 
Reef  and  Duff  Islands  in  the  north.  These  latter  islands  constitute  areas  of  perennial 
shortage.  Balancing  this  one-way  flow  of  currency  is  a  reverse  movement  of  the  most 
valuable  commodity  of  all-women.  The  Reef  Islands  send  out  some  of  their  women  in 
exchange  for  bride  prices  paid  in  feather  currency.  Santa  Cruz  Island  never  sends  its 
women  abroad  under  any  circumstances.  Formerly,  these  women  came  to  Santa  Cruz 
both  as  wives  and  as  concubines.  The  concubines  were  clearly  distinguished  from  wives 
by  the  fact  that  they  were  shared  by  a  group  of  men  in  a  form  of  polyandry;  they  did  no 
gardening  or  other  domestic  tasks  normally  assigned  to  women;  and  while  they  enjoyed  a 
specially  favored  social  position,  they  could  be  purveyed  as  prostitutes,  sold  outright, 
or  even  killed  by  the  will  of  their  owners  alone.  Bride  prices  for  concubines  were  much 
higher  than  for  ordinary  wives— ten  times  higher  to  be  exact.  Due  to  government  regula¬ 
tions,  wives  only  are  brought  to  Santa  Cruz  Island  nowadays,  but  these  are  the  prestige¬ 
ful  marriages,  and  their  bride  prices  are  larger  than  those  of  domestic  unions. 

This  one-way  movement  of  women  is  correlated  with  an  interesting  population  phenom¬ 
enon.  Santa  Cruz  Island  population  statistics  reveal  an  abundance  of  males  as  compared 
with  females  of  marriageable  age,  while  in  the  Reef  Islands  the  ratio  is  nearly  even.  This 
abundance  of  men  is  a  phenomenon  which  has  been  noted  in  other  Melanesian  and  New 
Guinea  populations,  but  it  has  neither  been  investigated  nor  explained. 

The  Duff  Islands  in  the  extreme  northeast  corner  of  the  group  come  into  the  economic 
picture,  not  by  sending  out  women,  but  by  being  specialists  in  making  large  sailing 
canoes  in  which  cargos  and  passengers  are  transported  interisland.  These  canoes  are 
mainly  sold  to  the  Polynesian- speaking  people  of  the  small  atolls  of  the  Western  Reef 
Islands  who  make  their  money  by  voyaging  and  trading  throughout  the  group.  Formerly, 
they  sailed  as  far  as  the  southern  islands  of  Vanikoro  and  Utupua,  ninety  miles  south  of 
Santa  Cruz  Island.  These  islands  depended  upon  receiving  ground  shell  discs  and  special 
lengths  of  loom-woven  fabric  of  banana  fiber,  specialties  of  certain  districts  of  the  Reef 
and  Santa  Cruz  Islands,  which  were  used  as  currency  there.  For  these  they  traded  feath¬ 
ers  used  on  Santa  Cruz  Island  for  the  making  of  feather  currency.  These  shell  and 
fabric  currencies  of  Vanikoro  and  Utupua  have  no  currency  value  in  the  island  where 
they  were  made,  and  feather  currency  has  no  value  in  the  former  islands. 

The  Santa  Cruz  Group  has  a  long  history  of  contact  with  European  civilization,  begin¬ 
ning  with  Mendana's  second  voyage  in  1595.  For  the  most  part,  however,  the  early  con¬ 
tacts  had  little  effect  on  the  islanders,  but  were  disastrous  for  the  Europeans.  Mendana 
himself  and  many  of  his  company  died  on  Santa  Cruz  Island,  Carteret  lost  some  of  his 
men  there  also  when  he  attempted  to  land,  La  Perouse  and  his  entire  expedition  perished 
on  Vanikoro,  and  late  in  the  nineteenth  century  Commodore  Goodenough  and  a  dozen 
Anglican  missionaries,  including  one  bishop,  met  death  in  several  attempts  to  bring  this 
island  group  within  the  confines  of  the  British  Empire  and  Christendom. 

From  1900  onward  the  situation  began  to  change.  The  few  recruits  who  had  gone  away 
to  work  on  plantations,  and  schoolboys  who  had  gone  away  to  mission  schools  returned 
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with  diseases.  After  several  great  epidemics,  the  population  set  into  a  decline  which  has 
only  now  been  arrested.  The  British  Solomon  Island  Protectorate  brought  them  under 
direct  governmental  control  in  the  mid-1920’s,  and  more  and  more  men  began  going  out 
to  work  under  regulated  recruiting  conditions.  These  recruits,  of  course,  returned  with 
trade  goods.  All  of  these  factors  influenced  the  economic  system  greatly,  but  trading  and 
the  use  of  feather  currency  went  on  as  before.  There  is  certain  evidence  that  the  cessa¬ 
tion  of  feuding  and  the  importation  of  steel  tools  and  other  articles  of  civilized  manu¬ 
facture  actually  stimulated  the  internal  economy  rather  than  depressed  it.  Small  amounts 
of  Australian  currency  did  get  into  circulation  as  early  as  1930,  but  not  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  alter  the  internal  monetary  system.  By  the  end  of  the  Pacific  War,  however, 
the  situation  had  dramatically  changed.  Recruiting  shot  up,  laborer’s  wages  increased 
greatly,  imported  trade  goods,  though  never  really  plentiful— not  even  today— became 
well  distributed,  and  appreciable  amounts  of  Australian  money  came  to  be  used  along¬ 
side  of  and  interchangeably  with  feather  currency.  As  regards  currency,  the  accultura¬ 
tion  dilemma  had  started.  The  two  currencies  were  in  circulation  side  by  side,  and  it 
seems  as  if  it  would  be  a  matter  of  simple  choice  of  one  over  the  other.  Now  let  us  look 
at  the  results  of  this  choice  situation  after  more  than  a  decade  of  real  competition  be¬ 
tween  the  two  currencies. 

The  production  of  feather  currency  has  dropped  far  below  what  it  normally  would  be, 
but  the  demand  for  it  has  remained  constant.  As  a  consequence,  the  value  has  risen 
sharply  and  continues  to  rise.  By  comparisons  of  its  purchasing  power  in  pigs  and  in 
bride  prices,  the  value  has  risen  200  to  300  per  cent  in  the  past  fifteen  years.  This  de¬ 
flation  applies  equally  to  Santa  Cruz  Island  where  it  is  made  and  to  the  outer  islands  to¬ 
ward  which  it  flows  and  where  it  has  always  been  scarcer.  Conversely,  Australian  money 
has  increased  as  more  and  more  men  have  gone  out  to  work  and  brought  back  some  of 
their  net  incomes  in  cash.  From  comparisons  of  savings  of  wealthy  men,  it  is  estimated 
that  the  amount  of  Australian  currency  in  circulation  has  risen  at  least  400  per  cent  in 
the  past  fifteen  years.  Its  buying  power  with  respect  to  imported  trade  goods  has  re¬ 
mained  roughly  the  same,  for  these  prices  have  risen  along  with  wages.  The  demand  for 
Australian  money  has  certainly  increased  as  people  have  come  to  depend  more  and  more 
upon  imported  goods  which  can  only  be  purchased  with  it,  but  its  buying  power  with  re¬ 
spect  to  local  products— pigs,  for  instance— has  greatly  diminished  as  it  has  become 
more  plentiful. 

As  always,  these  two  currencies  are,  in  theory  and  in  fact,  perfectly  convertible,  even 
though  there  are  some  difficulties  in  fixing  values  due  to  the  nonqualified  means  of  val¬ 
uation  in  feather  currency.  But  with  feather  currency  becoming  scarcer  and  Australian 
money  becoming  more  plentiful,  the  exchange  rates  have  been  altering  drastically.  As  an 
illustration,  a  piece  of  feather  currency  which  could  have  been  purchased  easily  for  one 
pound  in  1945  might  now  command  as  much  as  twenty.  Even  at  this  price,  an  owner  might 
be  reluctant  to  part  with  his  feather  currency,  for  he  may  not  wish  to  convert  from  a 
currency  which  is  increasing  in  value  to  one  which  in  terms  of  the  internal  economy  is 
doing  the  opposite.  Because  of  this  unwillingness,  it  has  become  harder  to  fix  a  value  in 
Australian  money  for  feather  currencies  of  very  high  value  ( i.  e. ,  those  that  are  very 
scarce),  while  those  pieces  of  very  low  value  are  easily  converted  or  exchanged. 

The  slowdown  in  the  production  of  feather  currency  is  traceable  directly  to  the  actions 
of  one  of  the  three  specialists,  the  binders.  There  are  but  five  of  these  men  currently 
working  on  Santa  Cruz  Island.  Since  their  own  needs  for  feather  currency  can  be  easily 
satisfied  by  their  own  work,  they  wish  to  ply  their  trades  principally  for  Australian 
money.  Like  skilled  workers  anywhere,  they  prefer  to  work  less  for  large  margins  of 
profit  than  more  for  small  margins.  There  are  young  men  in  the  line  of  inheritance,  but 
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they,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  prefer  to  go  out  to  work  for  wages  rather  than  to  stay 
home  as  the  older  men  do.  As  a  result  of  this,  it  takes  nearly  forty  pounds  to  pay  for  all 
the  materials  and  services  required  for  a  single  piece  of  new  feather  currency.  This  is 
roughly  equivalent  to  over  one  year’s  net  earnings  in  the  labor  lines  of  a  plantation.  In 
effect,  feather  currency  is  being  priced  off  the  currency  market.  In  contrast  to  the 
binders,  the  bird  catchers  are  eager  to  work  for  old  rates,  for  the  lack  of  production  of 
currency  has  seen  a  marked  rise  in  the  bird  population.  Birds  are  abundant  in  areas 
close  at  hand,  and  they  are  easy  to  catch.  To  the  catchers,  this  means  they  do  not  have 
to  work  as  hard  or  long  to  snare  the  required  number  for  an  order  as  they  formerly  did. 

Despite  this  financial  crisis,  feather  currency  continues  to  be  an  absolute  necessity  in 
normal  social  relations.  Most  men  are  unwilling  to  marry  off  their  daughters  without 
receiving  bride  prices  paid  in  the  conventional  manner.  Pig  breeders,  too,  demand  pay¬ 
ment  in  feather  currency  for  fine  animals  that  are  to  be  used  in  maturation  ceremonies, 
and  the  same  feelings  are  held  by  the  many  turtle  fishermen  and  the  shark  fishermen  who 
furnish  the  special  meat  for  ceremonial  occasions.  Nowhere  has  the  confidence  in  feather 
currency  been  undermined.  In  fact,  just  the  opposite  realization— that  it  is  becoming  in¬ 
creasingly  valuable— is  what  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  shortage.  Since  the  currency  is  per¬ 
ishable,  it  cannot  be  hoarded  indefinitely  and  retained  as  a  kind  of  special  purpose  heir¬ 
loom,  to  be  exchanged  only  on  ceremonial  occasions.  If  present  trends  continue,  then  it 
must  eventually  disappear,  and  its  functions  will  be  assumed  by  the  use  of  Australian 
money. 

If  one  were  to  look  casually  at  this  situation,  without  knowledge  of  the  internal  dy¬ 
namics,  this  would  appear  to  be  a  simple  instance  of  diffusion.  A  case  in  which  a  new 
element— Australian  money— is  replacing  an  old  element  on  a  one-for-one  basis.  It  might 
seem  like  a  simple  choice  situation,  exactly  like  many  others  created  by  acculturation— 
a  case  where  the  native  is  choosing  one  object  in  preference  for  another  according  to 
some  utilitarian  scheme  of  values.  One  could  even  argue  that  the  replacement  is  a  ra¬ 
tional  economic  choice  based  on  the  knowledge  that  one  is  convertible  to  the  other,  and 
one  has  the  more  general  usage;  therefore  the  more  general  one  will  be  chosen.  The  ap¬ 
parent  choice  makes  economic  sense,  too,  for  Australian  money  is  not  perishable,  it 
cannot  depreciate  with  age,  and  it  is  easier  to  carry,  to  use,  and  to  exchange.  All  of 
these  utilities  are  indeed  recognized,  but  they  have  not  shaken  the  traditional  confidence 
in  the  indigenous  currency. 

This  apparently  simple  case  of  change  is  analagous  to  kinds  of  monetary  crises  our 
own  society  has  experienced  when,  during  the  bimetallic  era,  the  relative  values  of  gold 
and  silver  got  out  of  hand;  when  various  paper  moneys  were  issued  on  hard  currencies; 
and  when  international  exchange  rates  between  currencies  fluctuated.  In  these  situations, 
people  always  hang  on  to  the  more  valuable  currency,  creating  a  scarcity,  and  taking  it 
off  the  market.  It  seems,  then,  that  Gresham’s  Law  and  the  Doctrine  of  Bimetallic  Flows 
are  as  applicable  to  this  primitive  monetary  system  as  they  are  to  civilized  systems. 
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THE  PLACE  OF  PIGS  IN  MELANESIAN  SUBSISTENCE 


Andrew  P.  Vayda,  Anthony  Leeds,  and  David  B.  Smith 

THE  USE  OF  PIGS  in  Melanesia  would  appear  to  be  one  of  those  ’’cherished  examples  of 
the  ideological  and  organizational  mismanagement  of  food  production”  to  which  Harris 
(1959,  p.  194)  has  recently  alluded.  It  seems  that  the  religious  concomitants  of  the 
husbandry  and  slaughter  of  pigs  in  Melanesia  and  the  strong  sentiments  that  individuals 
attach  to  the  animals  have  led  observers  to  underestimate  or  even  to  ignore  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  pigs  in  the  subsistence  of  the  human  populations  of  Melanesia.  Bunzel  (1938,  p. 
331),  for  instance,  has  cited  the  pig  feasts  of  the  Mafulu  people  in  New  Guinea  as  evi¬ 
dence  of  "economic  inefficiency”  in  primitive  societies.  Deacon  (1934,  pp.  16  f. ,  202),  writ¬ 
ing  of  Malekula  in  the  Hew  Hebrides,  has  asserted  that  the  importance  of  the  domesti¬ 
cated  pig  is  "sociological”  rather  than  "economic."  And  Linton  (1955,  pp.  98  f.),  in  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  Oceanic  cultures,  has  depicted  the  keeping  of  pigs  as  a  "luxury  occupation" 
and  a  "form  of  ostentatious  waste." 

We  do  not  accept  the  above  views.  Unfortunately,  there  are  large  gaps  in  what  is  known 
about  Melanesian  economy  and  ecology;  quantitative  data,  for  example,  are  appallingly 
deficient.  Nevertheless,  a  fresh  look  at  what  information  is  available  suggests  some  in¬ 
terpretations  of  the  place  of  pigs  in  Melanesian  subsistence  that  differ  strikingly  from 
Linton’s  and  the  others  cited  above.  Our  general  hypothesis  is  that  pigs  are,  in  fact, 
vitally  important  to  the  management  of  subsistence  by  Melanesian  populations.  Lack  of 
space  makes  it  impossible  for  us  to  present  all  the  relevant  data.  But  we  can  provide  the 
reasoning  and  some  key  facts  in  support  of  our  interpretations.1  Further,  we  can  perhaps 
suggest  pathways  to  guide  the  collection  of  data  and  the  more  satisfactory  testing  of  hy¬ 
potheses  in  the  future. 

It  must  be  emphasized,  first,  that  pork,  regardless  of  the  circumstances  of  its  con¬ 
sumption,  provides  nutriment  and  that  the  nutriment  from  pork  may  well  be  important 
in  the  diets  of  many  Melanesian  populations.  Some  observations  by  ethnographers  are 
suggestive.  For  example,  Bell  (1934,  p.  295),  working  on  Boieng  Island  in  the  Tanga 
group  of  the  Bismarck  Archipelago,  has  noted  that  "pork  is  quite  an  ordinary  item  in  the 
Tangan  diet."  The  number  of  occasions  for  killing  and  eating  pigs  listed  by  Luzbetak 
(1958,  p.  68)  suggests  that  the  New  Guinea  highlanders  of  the  Middle  Wahgi  region  have 
pork  quite  often  and  quite  regularly.  Thurnwald  (1934,  p.  124),  describing  a  Bougainville 
people  in  the  Solomon  Islands,  has  said:  "In  the  life  of  the  Buin  people  there  is  no  inci¬ 
dent  which  cannot  serve  as  an  occasion  for  feasting  upon  pigs  and  pudding."  Similarly, 
Ross  (1936,  p.  350),  writing  of  the  Mt.  Hagen  tribes  of  the  New  Guinea  highlands,  has 
reported:  "Pork  is  eaten  very  often,  for  every  imaginable  ceremonial  affair.  .  .  .  "  It 
should  be  noted  also  that  even  in  parts  of  Melanesia  where  the  consumption  of  pork  seems 

to  be  less  frequent,  pigs  may  nevertheless  be  important  in  the  local  diet  as  sources  of 
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animal  protein  otherwise  hardly  available. 
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Within  the  large  area  of  Melanesia  there  are,  of  course,  many  different  social  and 
ceremonial  contexts  in  which  pigs  are  slaughtered  and  pork  consumed.  Pigs  are  used  in 
both  the  large  and  small  feasts  that  follow  or  accompany  ceremonies  and  sacrifices  to 
spirits  and  ghosts,  life-crisis  rites,  trading  between  communities,  various  construction  ^ 
projects,  distributions  of  property,  and  the  prestige  competitions  among  local  ’  big  men. 
Each  of  these  somewhat  diverse  occasions  constitutes  a  formally  recognized  time  for  the 
congregation  of  people.  In  the  context  of  our  argument,  an  important  thing  about  these 
people  is  simply  that  they  eat;  the  guests  at  a  feast  consume  their  share  of  pork  either 
immediately  or  within  a  few  days  after  the  feast.  Because  meat  generally  spoils  quickly 
under  Melanesian  conditions,  it  would  often  be  impractical  to  slaughter  a  pig  for  con¬ 
sumption  by  a  single  nuclear  family.  By  bringing  together  considerably  more  people  than 
those  in  a  nuclear  family,  the  feasts  provide  a  solution  to  the  problem  of  using  all  of  the 
flesh  of  an  animal  after  it  has  been  killed.  Feasts  are,  of  course,  given  by  people  who 
can  collect  sufficient  pigs  and  vegetal  resources  for  the  occasion.  Guests  who  partake 
are  more  or  less  obligated  to  reciprocate,  but  usually  may  wait  to  do  so  until  they  have 
both  an  appropriate  ceremonial  occasion  and,  more  importantly,  sufficient  foodstuffs  for 
requiting  their  erstwhile  host;  alternatively,  reciprocation  may  take  the  form  of  contri¬ 
butions  of  goods  and  services  when  the  host  is  planning  another  large  feast.3  The  distri¬ 
butions  of  pork  and  vegetal  foods  thus  tend  in  general  to  be  made  by  those  best  able  to 
make  them  at  particular  times.  The  effect  of  this  tendency  is  to  reduce  the  inequalities 
in  food  consumption  which  may  occur  from  time  to  time  and  from  place  to  place. 

The  part  that  pigs  play  in  Melanesian  subsistence  may  be  further  illuminated  by  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  Liebig's  law  of  the  minimum,  described  by  Bartholomew  and  Birdsell  (1953, 
p.  488)  as  one  of  the  most  firmly  established  ecological  generalizations.4  It  states  that 
biological  reactions  are  controlled  not  so  much  by  the  average  amounts  of  essential  fac¬ 
tors  in  the  environment  as  by  extremes  in  the  presence  of  these  factors.  Bartholomew 
and  Birdsell  (1953,  p.  488)  illustrate  this  by  noting  that  population  in  a  semidesert  area 
having  many  fruitful  years  in  succession  may  be  restricted  to  an  otherwise  inexplicably 
low  density  by  a  single  drought  year  occurring  but  once  in  a  human  generation.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  the  fieldworker  who  spends  some  months  or  even  a  year  or  more  in  a  Melanesian 
community  is  seldom  able  (and  too  often  not  even  inclined)  to  record  significant  temporal 
differences  in  the  availability  of  food  supplies.  An  ethnographer  staying  in  one  community 
for  as  long  as  a  year  can  get  some  idea  of  at  least  the  seasonal  variations,  but  he  can 
hardly  assess  the  magnitude  of  year-to-year  fluctuations.  We  think  that  there  is  a  great 
need  for  quantitative  data  on  temporal  variations  in  the  availability  of  food  resources  and 
especially  of  vegetal  produce,  since  these  are  the  variations  which  seem  to  us  to  make 
pigs  crucial  in  Melanesian  subsistence. 

But  even  if  the  quantitative  data  are  deficient,  evidence  of  significant  variations  is  at 
hand.  From  most  parts  of  Melanesia,  we  have  some  reports  of  food  shortages  due  mainly 
to  meteorological  factors,  especially  those  leading  to  drought.5 

We  refer  to  such  reports  not  so  much  as  evidence  of  food  shortages  per  se  but  rather 
as  evidence  that  the  quantity  of  available  food  supplies  is  subject  to  important  temporal 
variation  related  especially  to  meteorological  vicissitudes.  A  way  in  which  Melanesian 
populations  are  able  to  adjust  to  such  unpredictable  variation  is  through  the  practice  of 
trying  to  plant  more  crops  every  year  than  can  be  or  need  to  be  consumed  by  the  planters 
in  a  year  not  appreciably  disturbed  by  adverse  weather.6  Planting  what  will  be  more  than 
enough  should  the  weather  be  good  is  a  means  of  ensuring  that  there  will  be  enough  and 
possibly  just  barely  enough  should  the  weather  be  bad.  In  this  connection,  it  must  be 
noted  that  the  root  crops  which  are  the  staples  of  most  Melanesian  populations  can  be 
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stored  at  best  for  only  a  limited  time.7  Therefore,  in  the  times  of  bad  weather  and  poor 
harvests,  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  stores  of  these  crops  from  previous  years. 

If,  then,  the  size  of  the  human  population  is  limited  by  the  times  of  minimal  yield, 
the  vegetal  surpluses  of  normal  years  become  available  for  the  feeding  of  livestock.  In¬ 
deed,  the  literature  is  rich  in  examples  consistent  with  the  view  that  surpluses  are  so 
used  by  Melanesians.  We  may  read,  for  example,  that  pigs  commonly  are  fed  parings 
and  substandard  tubers  and  are  allowed  to  root  in  old  gardens  for  unharvested  taro  or 
yams.8  The  practice  of  feeding  vegetal  surpluses  to  the  pigs  in  the  years  of  normal  and 
maximal  crop  yields  is  described  as  "banking”  in  Oliver's  account  (1955,  p.  470)  of  a 
Solomon  Island  culture,  and  the  term  seems  appropriate,  for  the  pigs  are  indeed  food 
reserves  on  the  hoof.9 

In  years  of  minimal  yield  when  the  garden  produce  has  to  be  used  entirely  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  local  human  population,  attempts  may  be  made  to  trade  away  or  ceremonially 
to  give  away  the  pigs  to  distant  and  better- supplied  communities  or  else  to  have  the  pigs 
agisted  at  such  places.10  If  these  attempts  are  unsuccessful,  the  pigs  must  subsist  on 
what  they  can  forage  for  themselves.  This  is  under  all  but  the  most  extreme  circum¬ 
stances  not  very  hard  for  them  to  do.  The  animals  are  omnivorous.  They  eat  rinds, 
peels,  and  other  garbage;  they  eat  feces;  in  the  forests,  they  eat  wild  roots,  leaves, 
grasses,  berries,  seeds,  and  even  the  flesh  of  frogs,  small  lizards,  snakes,  and  in¬ 
sects.11  Moreover,  in  the  years  of  minimal  yield,  not  only  can  the  mature  pigs  in  most 
cases  take  care  of  their  own  subsistence  but  they  can  also  be  a  vital  source  of  food  for 
human  beings,  who  may  hunt  and  eat  some  of  the  pigs  that  have  gone  wild  or  simply 
slaughter  and  eat  some  of  those  that  have  remained  relatively  tame.12 

It  may  be  concluded  then  that  if,  as  we  have  indicated,  pigs  are  continually  important 
in  the  diets  of  Melanesian  populations  and  may  be  vitally  important  at  certain  critical 
times,  and  if  they  serve  as  repositories  for  surplus  vegetal  produce  that  might  otherwise 
be  unavailable  for  consumption  by  people,  it  is  hardly  warranted  to  regard  Melanesian 
pig-keeping  as  a  "luxury  occupation"  and  a  "form  of  ostentatious  waste."13  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  may  be  concluded  that  pigs  appear,  from  a  materialistic  standpoint,  to  be  a 
good  thing  for  Melanesian  populations.  One  remaining  matter,  however,  needs  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed.  The  pigs  of  the  Melanesians  apparently  are  in  the  category  of  those  good  things 
of  which  there  can  be  too  much.14 

In  this  connection  it  must  be  noted  first  of  all  that  although  pigs  in  general  breed 
quickly,15  their  deaths  from  natural  causes  and  their  frequent  slaughter  for  the  big  and 
small  feasts  that  are,  as  we  have  already  discussed,  a  feature  of  many  occasions,  con¬ 
stitute  a  continuing  check  on  the  too-rapid  expansion  of  the  total  pig  population  of  any  of 
the  Melanesian  territories  within  which  pigs  are  regularly  circulated  from  community  to 
community.  Nevertheless,  if  the  growth  of  the  crops  and  wild  plants  that  constitute  major 
sources  of  food  for  the  pigs  is  favorable  throughout  much  of  a  large  territory  for  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  years,  and  no  bad  times  intervene,  the  pig  population  may  then  increase  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  become  more  and  more  a  menace  to  the  people's  gardens.  Among 
New  Guinea  highlanders  and  some  other  Melanesians,  the  fact  of  having  a  large  pig  popu¬ 
lation  on  hand  is  the  "trigger"  for  holding  great  festivals  in  the  course  of  which  so  many 
hundreds  and  sometimes  even  thousands  of  pigs  are  slaughtered  that  some  of  the  pork 
becomes  inedible  or  is  eaten  in  sickening  and  excessive  quantities.17  Whether  intended  as 
such  or  not  by  the  people  themselves,  these  massive  slaughters  are  a  way  of  keeping  the 
land  from  being  overrun  with  pigs.  Enough  animals,  however,  seem  always  to  be  spared 
from  the  slaughters  to  ensure  that  any  pigs  needed  will  be  around  later  on. 

Our  statement  that  having  a  large  pig  population  on  hand  triggers  the  great  festivals 
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may  require  some  explication.  The  statement  is  based  on  the  fact  that  getting  the  pigs 
together  for  a  massive  slaughter  is  evidently  no  simple  matter  of  collecting  all  the  pigs 
within  a  given  territory  whenever  people  decide  that  it  would  be  agreeable  to  gain  pres¬ 
tige  or  other  incorporeal  rewards  by  the  means  of  holding  a  great  festival.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  meetings  are  called  and  assessments  are  made  of  available  resources,  and  the 
indications  are  that  there  are  many  times  when  a  festival  might  be  agreeable  and  yet  no 
festival  is  held  because  the  number  of  pigs  on  hand  is  simply  not  sufficient.18  To  have  a 
sufficient  number  of  pigs  for  a  major  festival  may  well  mean  having  very  considerably 
more  pigs  than  are  required  to  be  retained  in  order  to  have  animals  as  stores  for  sur¬ 
plus  vegetal  produce  and  in  order  to  have  pork  for  consumption  throughout  the  year.  The 
massive  slaughters  at  the  festivals  help  to  maintain  a  long-term  ecological  balance  be¬ 
tween  Melanesian  man  and  the  crops  and  fauna  from  which  he  draws  his  sustenance. 

Columbia  University 
The  City  College 
University  of  Pennsylvania 


NOTES 

1.  Our  data  in  the  paper  are  drawn  both  from  standard  sources  and  from  answers  to 
questions  sent  by  us  to  anthropologists  who  have  worked  in  Melanesia.  For  their  generous 
assistance  in  providing  information,  we  are  indebted  to  Ralph  Bulmer,  Ann  Chowning, 
Anthony  Forge,  Ward  Goodenough,  Diamond  Jenness,  Mervyn  Meggitt,  Philip  Newman, 
Leopold  Pospisil,  Marshall  Sahlins,  and  Richard  Salisbury.  Not  all  of  these  persons 
agree  with  our  interpretations  and  point  of  view. 

2.  This,  according  to  Meggitt  (1958,  pp.  286  ff.),  is  the  situation  among  Enga-speaking  New 
Guinea  highlanders.  The  paucity  of  animal  protein  sources  in  the  New  Guinea  highlands 
has  been  noted  also  by  Oomen  (1959,  pp.  41  ff.). 

3.  Feast-giving  and  its  reciprocation  are  discussed  by  Chowning  (1960),  Harrisson 
(1937,  pp.  33  f.),  Luzbetak  (1958,  pp.  68  f .),  Meggitt  (1958,  pp.  287,  288,  297  f.),  Oliver 
(1942a,  pp.  177  f.  and  1955,  pp.  364  ff.),  and  Todd  (1934,  p.  201). 

4.  Cf.  Dice  (1952,  pp.  217  f.);  Lowe  (n.d. ,  pp.  56  ff. );  Taylor  (1934). 

5.  The  places  from  which  such  reports  are  available  include  the  Loyalty  Islands  (Had- 
field,  1920,  p.  48),  the  New  Hebrides  (Layard,  1942,  p.  170),  the  Solomon  Islands 
(Blackwood,  1935,  p.  288;  Hopkins,  1928,  p.  232;  Ivens,  1930,  p.  273;  Oliver,  1955,  p. 
30),  New  Britain  (Todd,  1934,  p.  194),  the  Schouten  Islands  (Hogbin,  1938,  p.  130; 
Wedgwood,  1934,  p.  391),  the  Trobriands  (Austen,  1936,  p.  19;  Austen,  1939,  p.  251; 
Hogbin,  1958,  p.  197;  Malinowski,  1935,  I,  160-64,  II,  119-22),  the  d'Entrecasteaux 
Islands  (Fortune,  1932,  pp.  131  f.;  Jenness  and  Ballantyne,  1920,  pp.  31-33),  the  New 
Guinea  lowlands  (Forge,  1960;  Ross,  cited  in  Gitlow,  1947,  pp.  20  f Williams,  1928,  pp. 
112  f. ),  the  New  Guinea  highlands  (Glasse,  1959,  p.  275;  Meggitt,  1956,  pp.  125,  128; 
Meggitt,  1957,  p.  36;  Meggitt,  1958,  pp.  261  f. ,  282,  295;  Oomen,  1959,  p.  44;  Read, 
1951,  p.  155),  and  Frederik  Hendrik  Island  (Bureau,  1958,  p.  138). 

6.  Some  implications  of  the  practice  are  discussed  also  by  Harris  (1959,  p.  192)  and 
by  Sahlins  (1960a,  p.  407).  Further  evidence,  especially  quantitative  data  on  production 
and  consumption,  would  be  useful  for  establishing  just  how  widespread  and  how  effective 
the  practice  is. 

7.  Cf.  Malinowski  1935,  I,  160;  New  Guinea  Nutrition  Survey  Expedition,  1947,  p.  24; 
Oomen,  1959,  p.  41;  Raulet,  1960,  pp.  59  f . ,  62  n. ,  89  n.  ;  Sahlins,  1960b.  In  the  limited 
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areas  where  sago  rather  than  any  root  crop  is  the  staple,  some  different  kinds  of  adjust¬ 
ments  may  be  found. 

8.  Information  on  these  practices  is  given  by  Blackwood  (1935,  p.  292),  Chowning 
(1960),  Forge  (1960),  Luzbetak  (1958,  p.  69),  Meggitt  (1960),  Oliver  (1955,  p.  136),  and 
Reay  (1959,  p.  78). 

9.  Cf.  New  Guinea  Nutrition  Survey  Expedition,  1947,  p.  24;  Oliver,  1942b,  p.  35. 

10.  The  trading  chains  that  sometimes  extend  through  a  long  series  of  communities  in 
highland  New  Guinea  and  involve  movements  of  pigs  in  return  for  more  durable  stores  of 
value  such  as  shells,  stone  axes,  and  rings  may  be  a  means  of  adjusting  the  supply  of 
pigs  to  the  resources  available  locally  for  the  support  of  pigs  and  for  the  support  of  men 
(cf.  Bus,  1951,  pp.  813-24;  Elkin,  1953;  Meggitt,  1958,  pp.  288  f.;  Meggitt,  1960;  Pos- 
pisil,  1958,  pp.  121  ff.).  This  kind  of  adjusting,  whether  in  years  of  minimal  yield  or  at 
other  times,  is  probably  more  feasible  in  large  and  ecologically  varied  areas  such  as 
the  island  of  New  Guinea  than  in  relatively  restricted  areas  such  as  the  Trobriand  archi¬ 
pelago.  While  the  Trobriand  people  are  also  involved  in  a  geographically  extensive  trad¬ 
ing  system  (cf.  Malinowski,  1920,  1922),  apparently  they  cannot  move  goods  as  readily 
(and  with  as  little  advance  preparation)  between  a  number  of  different  ecological  regions 
as  can  the  New  Guinea  highlanders.  Within  Melanesia,  there  doubtless  are  important 
variations  in  what  people  do,  and  can  do,  with  pigs;  these  variations  should  of  course  be 
investigated  further. 

11.  The  place  of  such  items  in  the  diets  of  Melanesian  pigs  is  noted  by  Jenness  (1960), 
Luzbetak  (1958,  p.  69),  and  Meggitt  (1960). 

12.  Todd  (1934,  p.  194),  writing  of  southwest  New  Britain,  says:  ’’Fish  and  reef  pro¬ 
ducts  provide  a  rather  inadequate  flesh  supply  [for  the  people].  This  is  augmented  now 
and  then  with  pigs  killed  for  ceremonial  purposes,  and  in  the  lean  season  with  pigs,  wild 
and  domestic,  killed  simply  for  food"  ( italics  ours).  Meggitt  (1956,  pp.  128,  133)  men¬ 
tions  that  in  times  of  food  shortage  the  Aruni  and  Kandep  people  of  the  New  Guinea  high¬ 
lands  kill  and  cook  pigs  on  the  dance  grounds.  Regarding  the  Aruni  ceremony,  Meggitt 
(1956,  p.  128)  observes:  "[It]  seems  simply  aimed  at  maintaining  group  morale,  and 
there  appear  to  be  no  spells  or  invocations  to  ancestral  ghosts.  Quite  importantly,  it  adds 
protein  to  the  diet  at  a  time  this  is  needed."  More  data  from  all  of  Melanesia  on  what 
happens  to  pigs  during  bad  times  would  be  desirable. 

13.  Pigs  may  of  course  be  important  not  only  as  a  source  of  meat  but  also  as  a  source 
of  dung  for  manuring.  Enga-speaking  New  Guinea  highlanders,  according  to  Meggitt  (1958, 
p.  291),  often  turn  pigs  into  the  garden  lands  and  believe  that  the  dung  of  pigs  enhances 
soil  fertility  by  "putting  grease  back  into  the  land."  The  use  of  dung  for  manure  may  well 
be  more  important  where  cultivation  is  not  "slash-and-burn"  but  rather  almost  perma¬ 
nent,  as  in  a  few  parts  of  the  New  Guinea  highlands.  It  would  be  desirable  to  have  more 
data  from  all  of  Melanesia  regarding  the  uses  to  which  pig  dung  is  put. 

14.  We  regard  it  important  that  this  category  should  be  recognized  and  investigated  by 
anthropologists.  Elsewhere,  one  of  us  has  suggested  that  Maori  slaves  in  ^recontact 
times  (Vayda,  1960,  pp.  106  f .)  and  Northwest  Coast  wealth  in postcont&ct  times  (Vayda, 
1961)  were  also  "good  things  of  which  there  could  be  too  much."  Do  the  horses  of  the 
Plains  Indians  also  belong  in  this  category?  This  question  has  been  raised  by  Hickerson 
(1961),  who  points  out  that  one  means  whereby  particular  Plains  Indian  groups  could 
avoid  having  too  many  horses  for  too  long  was  by  becoming  the  targets  of  the  horse- steal¬ 
ing  raids  of  other  groups.  The  subject  seems  to  us  to  merit  a  great  deal  of  further  in¬ 
vestigation. 

15.  Vital  statistics  of  Melanesian  pigs  in  particular  have  been  received  in  personal 
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communications  from  Forge,  Meggitt,  Pospisil,  and  Salisbury.  Additional  data  on  the 
population  dynamics  of  Melanesian  pigs  would  be  very  useful,  and  it  is  hoped  that  future 
fieldworkers  will  note  such  things  as:  the  number  of  shoats  per  sow;  the  number  per  lit¬ 
ter;  the  number  that  survive  infancy;  the  number,  sex,  and  age  of  piglets  dying  or  getting 
killed  prior  to  sexual  maturity;  the  number  of  boars  castrated  and  their  ages  at  the  time 
of  castration;  the  number  and  age  of  mature  animals  slaughtered;  and  the  proportions  of 
tried  sows,  unbred  sows,  boars,  and  castrated  males  slaughtered. 

16.  Cf.  Brown  and  Brookfield,  1959,  p.  22. 

17.  Luzbetak  (1954,  p.  113),  describing  a  festival  in  the  course  of  which  the  Nondugl 
people  of  the  Middle  Wahgi  region  of  the  New  Guinea  highlands  slaughtered  more  than 
2,000  pigs,  mentions  that  "sometimes  a  native,  whose  stomach  had  been  filled  to  capacity 
[with  pork],  caused  nausea  by  smelling  a  certain  variety  of  the  rhododendron  plant  and 
thus  emptied  his  stomach  only  to  be  able  to  fill  it  again.”  At  this  festival,  there  was,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Luzbetak,  much  sickness  as  a  result  both  of  overeating  and  of  eating  dirty  and 
partly  decayed  meat. 

18.  Brown  and  Brookfield,  1959,  p.  46;  Bus,  1951,  p.  816;  Luzbetak,  1954,  pp.  62  f.  ; 
Read,  1952,  p.  17. 
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AMOK  AND  AGGRESSION  IN  THE  D'ENTRECASTEAUX 


Ann  Chowning 

THE  D'ENTRECASTEAUX  ISLANDS,  just  off  the  east  tip  of  New  Guinea,  consist  of  three 
large  islands,  Goodenough,  Fergusson,  and  Normanby,  and  several  small  islands  includ¬ 
ing  Dobu  and  Tewara,  which  Fortune  described  in  Sorcerers  of  Dobu.  Dobuan  speech  and 
culture  also  extend  to  the  east  end  of  Fergusson  and  the  north  end  of  Normanby.  Dobuans 
are,  of  course,  famous  for  their  use  of  magical  means  to  harm  or  even  destroy  one  an¬ 
other  (Fortune,  1932,  pp.  175-76).  All  aggression  is  not  expressed  secretly,  however, 
and  insanity  is  especially  likely  to  take  the  form  of  running  amok.1  Fortune  (p.  163)  de¬ 
scribes  amok  as  a  "well  known  occurrence,"  which  he  actually  saw  three  times  in  six 
months.  One  of  the  sufferers  belonged  to  an  unidentified  non- Dobuan  tribe  on  Fergusson, 
and  this  tribe  is  also  said  to  have  regarded  the  condition  as  commonplace  (pp.  154-55). 
Because  the  appearance  and  behavior  of  sorcerers  in  action  reminded  him  strongly  of  the 
men  he  had  seen  in  a  state  of  amok,  Fortune  says  (p.  163)  that  he  "would  be  inclined  to 
connect  .  .  .  (amok)  with  the  state  of  mind  engendered  by  witchcraft  and  sorcery."  In 
view  of  the  conditions  which  he  encountered  in  Dobu,  his  assumption  seems  plausible. 

I  was  consequently  somewhat  surprised  at  the  situation  I  found  among  the  Molima  tribe 
of  the  south  coast  of  Fergusson,2  a  group  with  whom,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  For¬ 
tune  had  no  contact.  Although  their  nearest  neighbors  to  the  east  are  Dobuan  speakers, 
Molima  men  never  practice  sorcery,  in  the  strict  sense,  at  all.3  That  is,  a  man  does  not 
try  to  kill  a  specific  individual  by  magical  means,  or  even  by  poison,  though  he  may 
place  protective  charms  on  his  trees.  The  Molima  do  believe  that  some  women  are  dan¬ 
gerous  witches,  and  attribute  most  deaths  to  witchcraft.  Witches,  however,  usually  con¬ 
fine  their  activities  to  the  period  immediately  following  a  death.  The  witch  responsible 
for  the  death  feasts  the  other  witches  on  flesh  from  the  corpse,  and  they  then  seek  a  vic¬ 
tim  with  whom  to  repay  her.  Return  gifts  should  be  strictly  equivalent,  and  the  shade  of 
the  first  corpse  is  kept  as  a  measuring  rod,  so  that  persons  of  the  same  size  as  the 
corpse  are  more  likely  victims,  and  consequently  more  apprehensive  after  a  death,  than 
those  who  have  offended  a  known  witch.  Anxiety  about  witchcraft  becomes  general  and 
acute  only  when  several  members  of  a  community  die  in  rapid  succession.  On  the  whole, 
it  is  probable  that  the  most  conspicuous  difference  between  Molima  and  Dobu  lies  in  this 
particular  area;  the  Molima  certainly  do  not  share  the  "state  of  mind"  of  the  Dobuans, 
and  in  fact  often  contrast  their  own  calm  with  Dobuan  fearfulness. 

Nevertheless,  amok  is  very  common  in  Molima,  probably  at  least  as  common  as  in 
Dobu.  Clearly  its  presence  cannot  be  fully  explained  in  terms  of  conditions  peculiar  to 
Dobu.  Data  are  too  scanty  to  permit  more  than  tentative  hypotheses,  but  they  are  at  least 
suggestive. 

In  Molima,  the  state  here  called  'amok'  is  considered  a  special  type  of  insanity,  vesu- 
lala,  from  sulala,  ’blood.'4  Its  basis  is  thought  to  be  a  predisposition  which  runs  in  fam- 
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ilies,  but  is  acquired  by  contagion  rather  than  inherited.  A  small  child  who  habitually 
sleeps  with  an  afflicted  parent  is  infected  because  "the  blood  crosses  over.”  As  far  as  I 
know,  however,  only  adults  suffer  attacks.  These  occur  when  the  blood  becomes  "bad," 
for  unknown  reasons,  and  mounts  to  the  brain.  Attacks  may  appear  without  warning  or 
may  be  provoked  by  rage.  A  person  who  becomes  amok  during  a  fit  of  rage  is  considered 
much  more  dangerous  and  likely  to  kill  than  one  whose  state  appeared  spontaneously.  The 
symptoms  are  the  same  in  either  case:  the  person  cannot  speak  coherently,  he  cannot 
hear  or  understand  what  is  said  to  him,  and  he  thinks  only  of  killing  or,  occasionally, 
fleeing  to  the  bush.  If  the  attack  is  unprovoked,  the  sufferer  first  trembles,  then  cries 
out,  then  gets  up  and  goes  either  on  a  rampage  or  into  the  bush.  The  difference  in  choice 
of  behavior  is  not  explained.  Recovery  from  an  attack,  as  from  other  types  of  insanity, 
is  summarized  in  the  phrase,  "his  ears  open  up"-he  can  understand  what  is  said.  At¬ 
tacks  usually  last  a  few  hours,  but  those  who  go  to  the  bush  may  not  return  for  days. 

Although  other  types  of  insanity  may  produce  violent  behavior,  as  in  two  cases  which 
I  saw,  only  in  amok  is  the  sufferer  wholly  intent  on  attacking  anyone  in  his  path.  Fortu¬ 
nately  for  the  community,  though  he  is  genuinely  homicidal,  he  tends  to  be  so  disoriented 
that  he  may  be  relatively  easy  to  evade;  there  have  been  no  amok  killings  in  recent  years. 
In  fact,  because  the  course  of  behavior  is  fairly  predictable,  amok  is  considered  less 
dangerous  than  rarer  forms  of  insanity,  or  rage  which  is  not  insane.  Although  other 
cases  occurred  during  my  stay,  I  actually  watched  only  one,  which  was  said  to  be  typical. 
The  man  was  hooting  loudly  as  he  came  down  the  path,  and  the  men  in  the  group  with 
which  I  was  sitting  immediately  ordered  us  to  take  cover,  and  hid  themselves.  When  the 
insane  man  appeared,  he  was  brandishing  two  spears  and  dancing  back  and  forth  in  the 
traditional,  highly  formalized  motions  of  a  warrior  evading  enemy  spears,  although  he 
was  a  child  when  warfare  was  abolished  in  Molima  and  had  presumably  learned  the  tech¬ 
nique  only  in  play.  Red  leaves  stuffed  into  his  belt  and  mouth  were  not  typical  warrior's 
paraphernalia,  but  may  have  symbolized  the  flesh  of  a  victim  (cf.  Fortune,  1932,  pp.  55, 
163).  The  absence  of  an  enemy  in  the  environment  indicated  his  abnormal  state  more 
clearly  than  did  other  aspects  of  his  behavior.  After  he  had  disappeared  down  the  path, 
another  man  followed  him  to  keep  an  eye  on  him,  but  could  not  find  him.  His  eventual 
return  home  was  not  seen.  Informants,  including  two  who  were  subject  to  attacks  them¬ 
selves,  said  that  both  men  and  women  behave  in  this  way  when  they  are  amok.  The  lack 
of  distinction  between  the  sexes  is  partly  explained  by  the  fact  that  Molima  women  actu¬ 
ally  went  to  war  and  fought  beside  the  men  in  the  recent  past. 

In  itself,  the  prevalence  of  amok  in  Molima  is  not  unexpected.  By  contrast  to  cultures, 
including  Dobu,  in  which  it  seems  quite  contrary  to  normal  behavior,  amok  is  the  most 
obvious  form  for  insanity  to  take  in  Molima.  The  Molima  indulge  in  fits  of  rage  so  fre¬ 
quent  and  so  violent  that  only  the  forcible  intervention  of  bystanders  prevents  almost  any 
quarrel  from  leading  to  bloodshed.  In  the  absence  of  the  customary  restraining  forces, 
men  working  outside  the  tribe  are  frequently  jailed  on  assault  charges;  the  fact  that  Mo¬ 
lima  plantation  laborers  are  likely  to  attack  not  only  co-workers  but  also  overseers  is 
recognized  by  Europeans  in  the  area.  To  the  outside  observer,  the  behavior  of  a  man  in 
a  rage  differs  from  amok  only  in  duration,  and  informants  said  that  frequent  loss  of 
temper  is  typical  of  those  who  also  run  amok.  I  have,  however,  often  seen  men  who 
are  prone  to  amok  calm  down  shortly  after  a  brief  but  ferocious  attack  of  rage. 

Though  the  connection  between  the  two  is  obvious,  rage  is  not  the  invariable  trigger 
to  insanity,  and  it  is  not  clear  why  the  same  man  sometimes  can  be  restrained  and 
sometimes  runs  amok.  Mild  supernatural  sanctions  against  killing  a  member  of  the 
community  exist,  and  at  the  present  these  are  reinforced  by  fear  of  the  Australian 
government  and  probably  by  Christianity,  but  my  impression  is  that  these  sanctions 
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motivate  intervention  of  the  part  of  spectators  more  often  than  they  prevent  antagonists 
from  losing  control. 

The  frequency  of  open  quarrels  undoubtedly  reflects  the  lack  of  fear  of  retaliation  by 
sorcery.  In  addition,  the  Molima  have  various  ritual  opportunities  for  violence,  espe¬ 
cially  at  funerals,  mortuary  ceremonies,  marriage  exchanges,  and  new  canoe  ceremo¬ 
nies.  All  of  these  are  means  whereby  members  of  different  villages,  especially  those 
united  by  affinal  ties,  can  relieve  such  feelings  as  jealousy,  shame,  and  grief.  On  the 
other  hand,  every  effort  is  made  to  avoid  quarrels  within  one  village,  and  persistent 
troublemakers  are  either  ordered  to  leave  the  village  or  are  left  alone  in  it  while  the 
other  residents  move  away.  Killing  within  the  village,  including  the  use  of  witchcraft,  is 
called  by  a  special  term  which  may  be  translated  as  'murder,'  and  is  strongly  disap¬ 
proved.  Violence  is  supposed  to  be  reserved  for  the  outsider,  and,  in  the  past,  espe¬ 
cially  for  those  tribes  such  as  Dobu  with  whom  a  chronic  state  of  war  existed.  War  was 
conducted  primarily  to  obtain  the  favorite  Molima  food,  human  flesh,  and  secondarily  to 
avenge  previous  deaths,  and  the  enemy  tribes  had  the  same  motives.  In  view  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  under  consideration,  the  most  interesting  aspect  of  warfare  is  the  magical  prepara¬ 
tion  for  battle.  War  magic  is  specifically  designed  to  make  the  warrior  berserk,  and  the 
description  of  the  desired  condition  in  the  spells  sounds  exactly  like  the  state  of  amok. 

The  warrior  cannot  speak  coherently,  he  cannot  hear,  and  he  only  wants  to  attack.  The 
one  difference  seems  to  be  that  he  maintains  enough  contact  with  reality  to  defend  him¬ 
self.  Informants  said  that  a  person  who  was  already  amok  would  not  be  taken  into  battle 
because  he  does  not  know  what  is  happening  and  would  be  killed  on  the  spot.  The  warrior 
is  intent  on  killing,  but  he  retains  elements  of  sanity. 

On  the  whole,  the  Molima  can  express  aggression  in  a  variety  of  ways.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  aggression  is  almost  always  directed  toward  others;  suicide,  though  sometimes 
threatened,  is  almost  never  attempted.5  Within  the  village,  a  person  may  show  displeas¬ 
ure  by  severing  relations  with  an  offender— refusing  to  speak  to  him  or  look  at  him— or, 
if  he  is  of  junior  status,  by  loudly  and  publicly  lecturing  him  on  proper  behavior.  Gossip 
is  also  widely  indulged  in,  but  is  regarded  as  both  super  naturally  dangerous  and  likely 
to  lead  to  serious  quarrels,  so  that  eventually  the  headman  calls  a  village  meeting  at 
which  all  accusations  are  aired  and  settled  before  fights  arise.  Outside  the  village,  a 
person  can  express  himself  more  freely,  but  the  types  of  permissible  aggressive  behav¬ 
ior  within  the  tribe  are  still  limited  and  formalized  and,  except  at  funerals,  should  stop 
short  of  bloodshed.  If  a  killing  does  occur  within  the  tribe,  as  in  occasional  intervillage 
feuds,  the  victim  should  not  be  eaten.6  At  any  time,  however,  loss  of  temper  may  lead 
to  behavior  outside  the  normal  bounds,  and  the  aggressor  regards  rage  as  an  excuse  for 
anything  he  does.  Others  may  not  be  so  lenient,  especially  if  the  behavior  occurs  in  con¬ 
texts  in  which  it  is  specifically  forbidden.  For  example,  loss  of  temper  should  never  be 
displayed  by  a  headman,  or  toward  particular  categories  of  kin,  and  at  funerals  and  mar¬ 
riage  exchanges  only  certain  specified  participants  may  act  without  restraint.  Improper 
displays  of  rage,  called  "forgetfulness,"  arouse  much  adverse  comment.  In  warfare, 
all  bars  are  down,  and  the  utmost  ferocity  may  be  expressed  toward  the  foreigner.  Fi¬ 
nally,  running  amok  permits  a  person  to  exhibit  the  behavior  of  a  warrior  toward  every¬ 
one,  or  at  least  to  approximate  that  behavior  without  danger  to  himself,  and  without 
responsibility  for  his  actions.  Not  only  is  the  sufferer  not  blamed,  but  his  behavior  is 
not  condemned  in  any  way.  He  himself  regards  his  condition  as  unpleasant  enough  so  that 
he  may  seek  a  cure,  sometimes  successfully,  but  in  contrast  to  Dobu  (Fortune,  1932,  p. 
248),  susceptibility  to  attacks  is  not  a  barrier  to  marriage,  nor  does  it  prevent  a  person 
from  becoming  a  headman.  Susceptible  persons  discuss  their  condition  without  embar- 
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rassment.  All  in  all,  amok  in  Molima  may  be  regarded  as  merely  an  extension  of  normal 
behavior  of  a  type  indulged  in  by  everyone  and,  in  time  of  war,  actually  encouraged. 

As  noted  above,  however,  the  occurrence  of  amok  in  several  D’Entrecasteaux  tribes 
rules  out  explanations  based  on  conditions  peculiar  to  one  culture.  In  fact,  Dobu  and  Mo¬ 
lima  are  so  different  as  to  indicate  that  the  basic  cause  of  the  predisposition  toward  amok 
in  these  adjacent  tribes  is  probably  extracultural:  diseases,  heredity,  or  some  other 
factor  common  to  the  geographical  area.7  My  data  unfortunately  do  not  permit  me  to 
choose  between  these  possibilities.  In  any  case,  it  seems  probable  that  the  tendency  to 
amok,  as  well  as  the  specific  form  it  takes,  is  fostered  by  cultural  conditions,  though 
not  necessarily  by  the  same  conditions  in  different  cultures.  At  the  present  we  cannot  be 
sure  that  amok  occurs  in  more  than  three  D'Entrecasteaux  tribes:  Dobu,  Molima,  and  the 
third  which  may  be  Basima,  on  northeast  Fergusson,  which  Fortune  studied  briefly.8  He 
says  little  about  Basima  except  that  the  culture  is  very  unlike  the  Dobuan  and  reminiscent 
of  the  Trobriands  (Fortune,  1932,  pp.  280-83).  Other  reports  on  the  D'Entrecasteaux  do 
not  mention  amok,  but  are  so  brief  and  spotty  that  the  omission  may  not  be  significant. 

On  the  other  hand,  information  on  war  magic  is  comparatively  good  for  several  tribes. 
In  two  cases,  one  from  Wagifa  Island  between  Goodenough  and  Fergusson,  and  the  other 
from  the  south  end  of  Normanby,  the  wording  of  war  spells  seems  clearly  designed  to 
make  the  warrior  berserk  (cf.  Jenness  and  Ballantyne,  1928,  pp.  273-74;  Roheim,  1946, 
pp.  226-27).  Furthermore,  Jenness  and  Ballantyne  (1920,  p.  85)  describe  for  the  Bwai- 
doga  tribe  of  Goodenough  war  magic  that  "dazed  their  senses  ...  so  that  they  could  not 
distinguish  friend  from  foe,  and  their  courage  never  failed  them,"  and  Rdheim  (1946,  p. 
227)  speaks  of  the  effects  of  Normanby  war  magic  in  identical  terms.  The  desired  con¬ 
dition  sounds  even  more  extreme  than  that  advocated  by  the  Molima,  who  apparently 
always  knew  his  enemies. 

Clearly  it  is  impossible  to  prove  that  this  type  of  war  magic  originated  in  observation 
of  behavior  displayed  in  amok,  so  that  it  is  dangerous,  though  appealing,  to  assume  that 
where  one  is  found,  we  can  expect  to  find  the  other.  To  the  extent  that  the  hypothesis  is 
plausible,  it  offers  some  evidence  that  running  amok  occurs,  or  occurred,  throughout 
the  D'Entrecasteaux.  On  the  other  hand,  because  we  know  nothing  about  Dobuan  war 
amok,  proof  for  the  existence  of  amok  and  berserk  states  in  one  culture  is  actually  avail¬ 
able  only  for  Molima.  Normanby  and  at  least  half  of  Fergusson,  including  Molima,  share 
the  same  war  god  and  many  other  traits  connected  with  warfare,  but  other  traits,  such 
as  the  role  of  women  in  war,  varied  so  greatly  from  tribe  to  tribe  that  we  cannot  assume 
their  presence  where  they  are  not  reported.  So,  though  I  suspect  that  there  is  a  strong 
connection  between  amok  and  berserk  states  throughout  the  islands,  this  must  remain  a 
suspicion  until  more  data  are  obtained. 

Apart  from  the  possibility  that  amoklike  states  were  induced  in  warriors,  the  diverse 
cultures  of  Dobu  and  Molima  both  seem,  in  different  ways,  to  have  encouraged  a  tendency 
to  amok.  In  each  tribe,  running  amok  is  the  one  way  to  offer  violence  to  neighbors  with¬ 
out  penalty.  The  Dobuan's  reasons  for  wishing  to  do  so  might  seem  stronger,  but  it  is 
necessary  to  remember  that  a  Molima  is  allowed  and  even  encouraged  to  express  violent 
aggression  toward  everyone  outside  his  village,  and  he  unquestionably  often  finds  it  dif¬ 
ficult  to  keep  his  temper  inside  it.  Certainly  any  full  explanation  of  amok  must  take  into 
account  the  psychological  strains  engendered  by  each  culture.  It  might  be  noted  that, 
after  the  Australian  government  prohibited  fighting  and  killing,  the  Molima  began  im¬ 
porting  sorcery  from  Dobu  to  use  against  enemies  within  the  tribe.  It  would  be  particu¬ 
larly  interesting  to  know  if  the  incidence  of  amok  had  risen  during  the  period  of  accul¬ 
turation,  but  there  is  no  evidence  available  on  this  point. 
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This  paper  is  intended  to  suggest  problems  rather  than  to  offer  simple  solutions.  Still 
to  be  investigated  are  the  distribution  of  amok  in  the  D'Entrecasteaux,  and  the  questions 
of  whether  its  form  and  incidence,  and  the  attitudes  of  the  people  toward  it,  vary  with  the 
cultures  concerned,  and  especially  with  their  handling  of  aggression.  An  even  more  basic 
problem,  which  is  unlikely  to  be  solved  by  the  anthropologist  alone,  is  the  reason  for  the 
existence  of  this  syndrome  even  in  Dobu  and  Molima.  Attempts  to  describe  such  condi¬ 
tions  as  amok  as  simply  culture  traits,  diseases,  or  racial  characteristics  have  usually 
left  many  questions  unanswered.  Probably  the  majority  of  such  conditions  are,  at  the 
very  least,  all  three.9 
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NOTES 

1.  In  using  this  particular  term,  I  have  followed  Fortune  (1932,  pp.  54  ff.)  and  popular 
usage  without  meaning  to  imply  that  the  affliction  is  the  same  as  that  found  in  Malaya  (cf. 
Kennedy,  1961,  p.  412). 

2.  Field  work,  carried  out  in  1957-58,  was  supported  by  a  National  Science  Foundation 
Postdoctoral  Fellowship. 

3.  In  the  Massim  area,  sorcerers  are  male  and  witches  female  (cf.  Fortune,  1932,  p. 
150;  Roheim,  1948,  p.  279).  Their  methods  also  differ,  but  the  technical  distinction  be¬ 
tween  sorcery  and  witchcraft  is  not  the  same  as  that  used  by  anthropologists  writing  of 
Africa  (cf.  Evans -Pritchard,  1937,  pp.  9-10). 

4.  Other  types  of  insanity  are  by  no  means  uncommon,  but  are  not  given  special  names 
and  do  not,  except  for  senility,  take  culturally  standardized  and  recognized  forms.  In 
addition,  possibly  epileptic  fits  involving  only  loss  of  consciousness  are  commonplace 
and  are  not  considered  abnormal. 

5.  Suicide  is  common  not  only  in  Dobu  (Fortune,  1932)  but  in  many  other  parts  of  Me¬ 
lanesia. 

6.  Witches  are  said  to  know  magic  which  permits  them  to  flout  the  supernatural  sanc¬ 
tions  against  eating  fellow  tribesmen.  Their  secret  feasts  are,  in  any  case,  wholly  mag¬ 
ical  in  nature. 

7.  Cf.  Wallace  and  Ackerman,  1960,  for  a  discussion  of  possible  causes  of  a  distinctive 
mental  disorder  among  the  Greenland  Eskimo.  If  amok  in  the  D'Entrecasteaux  does  re¬ 
flect  a  hereditary  disease,  it  is  worth  noting  that  conditions,  such  as  very  low  female 
fertility,  a  high  ratio  of  men  to  women,  and  preferential  cousin  marriage,  reported  for 
several  tribes,  favor  both  genetic  drift  and  the  expression  of  recessive  genes.  The  fre¬ 
quency  in  the  islands  of  both  natural  red  hair  and  various  types  of  albinism  also  suggests 
that  an  unusual  number  of  people  may  be  homozygous  for  rather  rare  recessive  genes. 

8.  It  is  not  absolutely  impossible,  but  seems  improbable,  that  Molima  is  the  tribe  that 
Fortune  did  not  name. 

9.  "Racial"  is  here  meant  to  refer  to  a  physically  distinctive  population,  such  as  the 
so-called  Southern  Massim  (cf.  Malinowski,  1932,  p.  36),  not  to  anything  so  vague  as 
"Melanesian"  or  "Oceanic  Negroid." 
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FIESTAS  IN  AN  INDIAN  COMMUNITY  IN  PERU 


William  Mangin 

THIS  PAPER  ATTEMPTS  to  analyze  in  part  the  internal  relationships  between  fiesta 
behavior  and  other  aspects  of  culture  in  an  indigenous  hacienda  community  in  Peru.1  A 
complete  analysis  would  require  an  interpretation  of  the  interrelationship  between  the 
workings  of  the  national  culture  of  Peru,  the  particular  socioeconomic  system  of  the  ha¬ 
cienda,  and  the  fiesta  complex  in  this  community.  The  roles  prescribed  by  the  subcul¬ 
ture,  the  values  of  the  people,  and  the  relationship  between  cultural  goals  and  individuals1 
aspirations  in  the  cultural  setting,  would  all  be  relevant  to  such  an  analysis.  The  present 
article  deals  only  with  the  fiestas  themselves. 

The  term  "fiesta"2  encompasses  national  religious  holiday  celebrations,  patriotic  cele¬ 
brations,  local  saint- cult  festivals,  life  crisis  ceremonies  (baptisms,  first  hair  cuttings, 
birthdays,  weddings,  and  so  forth),  rituals  centering  on  political  office,  cooperative 
work  group  celebrations,  plant-curing  and  harvest  ceremonies,  and  the  festive  aspects 
of  formal  and  informal  visiting.  Funerals,  though  not  referred  to  as  fiestas,  could  also 
be  included  because  they  bear  an  obvious  formal  similarity  to  fiestas. 

One  of  the  chief  aims  of  cultural  analysis  is  the  understanding  of  the  interrelatedness 
of  cultural  phenomena.  The  fiesta  complex  provides  an  advantageous  point  of  entry  into 
a  study  of  the  social  system  of  Vicos.  Fiestas  are  related  to  practically  all  other  cultural 
activities  in  Vicos,  and  sooner  or  later,  everyone  in  the  community  participates  directly 
in  one.  In  Vicos  a  number  of  "complexes"  might  be  taken  as  points  of  departure  for  this 
type  of  research.  For  example,  a  discussion  of  the  political  system,  or  kinship  and 
compadre  relationships,  or  clothes- making,  or  agriculture,  and  so  forth,  would  also 
elucidate  the  integration  of  Vicos  life.  And  any  of  these  would  involve  discussion  of  the 
fiesta  complex,  just  as  a  report  on  the  fiesta  complex  involves  discussion  of  them.  This 
is  not  a  traditional  functional  analysis  which  holds  that  all  elements  of  a  culture  are  nec¬ 
essarily  related  to  all  others.  Certain  complexes,  such  as  land  tenure,  ethnobotany, 
and  a  few  others,  could  be  studied  in  detail  with  little  reference  to  fiestas.  Vicos  does 
not  have  a  fiesta-dominated  culture.  But  in  terms  of  the  positive  orientation  of  the  people, 
the  number  of  people  who  participate,  and  the  skills,  training,  and  expense  involved  in 
fiesta  activity,  fiestas  rank  as  one  of  the  most  desirable  and  important  events  in  Vicos 
life.  In  terms  of  time  spent  in  an  activity,  fiestas  rank  with  agriculture  and  clothes- mak¬ 
ing  as  one  of  the  most  time-consuming  activities.  Moreover,  a  great  deal  of  the  time 
involved  in  agriculture  and  clothes -making  is  directly  related  to  fiestas. 

Religious  festivals  connected  with  the  agricultural  cycle  and/or  with  various  life  crises 
seem  to  be  characteristic  of  peasant  groups  the  world  over.  Such  festivals  generally  in¬ 
volve  a  release  from  cultural  restraints  (not  "license,"  but  a  substitution  of  new  re¬ 
straints  governed  by  the  rules  of  the  festival)  and  usually  are  accompanied  by  ceremonial 
eating  and  ceremonial  drinking  of  alcoholic  beverages,  by  music,  dancing,  processions 
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and  pageants,  by  some  prescribed  sexual  and  social  license,  and  so  forth,  have  a  long 
history. 

Attacks  by  the  Catholic  church  on  local  festivals,  usually  ending  with  the  incorporation 
of  the  local  festival,  in  a  somewhat  modified  form,  into  the  framework  of  Catholicism, 
seemed  to  accompany  the  spread  of  Catholicism  at  different  times,  in  different  areas. 

In  the  countries  of  Latin  America,  where  the  Spanish  encountered  state  civilizations 
(i.  e. ,  Mexico,  Guatemala,  Peru),  they  also  found  state  religions  closely  tied  to  elaborate 
festival  cycles  which  had  been  superimposed  on  local  religions.  In  the  development  of 
fiestas  in  local  areas  of  Peru,  at  least  four  important  cultural  traditions  have  been  op¬ 
erative:3 

1.  Pre-Incaic  local  traditions 

2.  Incaic  traditions 

3.  Spanish  peasant  tradition  diffused  by  hacendados,  soldiers,  and  so  forth 

4.  Ideal  Catholic  traditions  promoted  by  priests  (Foster,  1953) 

These  four  traditions  have  been  amalgamated  to  such  an  extent  that  any  attempt  to  sepa¬ 
rate  them,  even  if  only  to  separate  "Indian"  from  "Spanish"  is  primarily  of  antiquarian 
interest.  The  fiesta  pattern,  as  expressed  in  individual  behavior,  is  an  important  func¬ 
tioning  reality  in  most  communities  of  Latin  America  today. 

Vicos  is  a  relatively  self-contained  community,  isolated  from  the  national  culture  of 
non- Indian  Peru.  This  does  not  refer  to  spatial  isolation,  so  much  as  to  a  form  of  social 
isolation.  Vicosinos,  although  they  do  interact  with  Creoles,  mestizos,  and  Cholos  (all 
culturally  non- Indians),  do  not  share  with  these  groups  a  common  universe  of  discourse 
(Becker,  1950).  To  the  extent  that  Indians  such  as  Vicosinos  differ  in  their  social  and 
cultural  attributes  from  these  other  groups,  problems  of  communication  characterize 
their  relationships  with  members  of  these  different  segments.  It  is  difficult  for  Vicosinos 
to  make  comparisons  with,  or  to  share  in,  the  value  systems  of  subcultures  they  hardly 
know.  As  Moore  and  Turnin' point  out,  an  important  social  function  of  ignorance  is  that  it 
reinforces  traditional  values.  In  Vicos  the  lack  of  desire  to  leave  the  hacienda,  the  ex¬ 
pressed  desire  to  return  by  many  who  have  left,  and  the  conservatism  of  the  behavior  of 
most  of  the  members  of  the  community,  indicate  a  strong  respect  for  tradition.  This  is 
not  to  say  that  Vicosinos  are  all  delighted  with  their  way  of  life.  But  most  of  them  seem 
to  visualize  change  within  the  present  system  rather  than  from  it  to  something  else  (Man- 
gin,  1957a). 

In  the  present  discussion,  the  author  finds  it  convenient  to  think  of  four  different  sys¬ 
tems  of  forces  in  Vicos  life.  The  four  systems  of  forces  referred  to  are: 

1.  National  influences 

2.  The  economic  and  social  organization  of  the  hacienda 

3.  The  value  system  of  Vicos 

4.  The  consequences  of  the  fiesta  complex 

These  four  systems  are  interrelated,  and  changes  in  any  one  would  be  reflected  in  all  of 
the  others,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree.  A  change  in  the  local  fiesta  system  or  in  local 
values,  unless  it  led  to  some  sort  of  revolutionary  activity,  would  not  necessarily  have 
implications  for  the  national  culture  or  for  the  hacienda  organization.  In  1954  I  said,  "A 
change  in  the  hacienda  organization,  or  in  the  number  or  intensity  of  national  influences 
impinging  on  Vicos— or  a  change  in  the  balance  between  these  two  forces— would  probably 
have  far-reaching  effects  on  the  value  system  and  the  fiesta  system  of  Vicosinos."  I  have 
had  occasion  to  question  this  statement. 

Since  my  field  work  of  1951-53,  I  have  returned  to  Vicos  for  short  visits  three  times. 

I  saw  the  fiesta  of  San  Andres  in  December  of  1957  and  1958  and  spent  a  month  in  Vicos 
in  June  of  1960,  at  which  time  I  witnessed  many  Vicosinos  participating  in  the  fiesta  of 
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St.  John  the  Baptist  in  a  neighboring  town.  The  pattern  of  fiesta  activity  seemed  remark¬ 
ably  stable  in  spite  of  a  drastic  change  in  the  hacienda  organization  as  a  consequence  of 
the  Cornell- Peru  project.  It  may  even  be  that  increased  prosperity  and  the  protective 
atmosphere  due  to  the  project  have  led  to  an  intensification  of  the  traditional  fiesta  pat¬ 
tern. 

One  of  the  most  important  consequences  of  the  fiesta  complex  and  its  associated 
political  system  would  seem  to  be  the  reinforcement  of  the  cultural  insularity  of  the 
community.  This  process  of  reinforcement  is  to  be  seen  from  two  points  of  view:  first, 
the  fiesta  complex  helps  to  set  apart  Vicosinos  from  non-Vicosinos  (particularly,  non- 
Indians);  and  second,  the  fiesta  complex  is  internally  integrative  in  that  it  brings  Vicosinos 
into  closer  relationships  with  one  another.  Neither  of  these  interpretative  hypotheses 
holds  completely.  An  analysis  which  emphasizes  integration  without  consideration  of  its 
logical  apposite— whether  it  be  called  "dysfunction,”  "nonintegration,”  or  "disorganiza¬ 
tion"— is  likely  to  give  an  unrealistic  and  static  quality  to  the  cultural  system.  In  matter 
of  fact,  the  Vicos  community  exhibits  features  of  nonintegration  or  dysfunction  operating 
internally,  and  these  must  be  described.  The  fiesta  complex  itself  provides  some  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  expression  of  these  dysfunctional  features,  but  other  aspects  of  the  local 
culture  do  so  to  a  greater  extent.  The  contention  here  is  that  the  fiesta  complex  is  pre¬ 
vailingly  integrative  in  its  operation,  and  that  it  helps  to  insulate  Vicosinos  from  the 
larger  society.  That  this  is  not  wholly  the  case  will  become  clearer  in  the  following  sec¬ 
tions. 

There  are  anxiety -producing  strains  within  the  community,  some  of  which  are  handled 
by  the  fiesta  complex  and  some  of  which  are  not.  Rivalry  over  prestige  and  esteem  is 
partly  expressed  within  the  fiesta  complex  where  it  is  relatively  nondisruptive.  One 
family  may  try  to  outdo  another  in  terms  of  elaborateness  of  preparation  or  number  of 
participants,  and  there  are  traditional  rivalries  between  families,  which  are  customarily 
expressed  in  terms  of  fiesta  preparations  and  expenses,  particularly  in  such  events  as 
weddings,  baptisms,  first  hair  cuttings,  and  so  forth.  A  mayor  frequently  feels  that  he 
has  to  outdo  the  previous  mayor,  particularly  in  the  manner  in  which  he  organizes  the 
fiestas  in  which  he  is  involved.  Rivalries  of  this  sort  engender  a  certain  amount  of  per¬ 
sonal  resentment,  but  their  over-all  effect  seems  to  be  an  intensification  of  the  fiesta 
complex. 

Rivalry  over  land  is  a  more  disturbing  sort  of  competition  and  is  in  no  way  handled  by 
the  fiesta  system.  Thievery  is  also  a  source  of  considerable  anxiety  and  one  which  is  not 
handled  within  the  fiesta  system,  and  there  are  still  others.  The  following  discussion  of 
the  functions  of  the  fiesta  complex,  however,  emphasizes  the  integrative  aspects  of  that 
particular  complex.  It  does  not  imply  that  Vicos  is  a  completely  integrated  community 
nor  that  all  the  complexes  of  customs  in  Vicos  have  as  important  integrative  functions  as 
the  fiesta  complex  has. 

It  must  also  be  noted  at  the  outset  that  the  insularity  of  Vicos,  although  reinforced  by 
the  fiesta  system,  is  not  a  product  of  that  system.  The  insularity  is  rather  a  product  of 
the  interrelationship  between  the  fiesta  system,  the  value  system  of  Vicos,  the  hacienda 
social  system,  and  the  minimal  effects  of  national  institutions  on  the  local  community. 

A  fiesta  system  is  by  no  means  "automatically"  integrative.  For  example,  in  Marcara, 
a  stratified  town,  the  fiesta  system  is  complicated  by  differential  class  participation. 

Many  of  the  same  official  statuses  and  traditional  forms  are  present,  e.  g. ,  sponsors, 
donors,  dance  groups,  and  so  forth.  Yet  in  Marcara,  each  class  group  has  different  cus¬ 
toms,  participates  differentially,  and  emphasizes  different  aspects  of  the  fiesta.  The 
mestizo  and  Creole  women  are  concerned  with  those  strictly  religious  features  connected 
with  the  role  of  the  priest;  Cholo  and  Cholo- mestizo  business  men  are  concerned  with 
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attracting  Indians  to  Marcara  for  business  purposes;  mestizo  and  Creole  men  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  business  and  sport,  and  sponsor  bullfights  and  soccer  games;  school  author¬ 
ities  have  sales,  present  plays  and  recitations,  and  so  forth.  The  Marcara  fiesta,  in 
general,  is  much  more  secular  and  commercial  than  the  Vicos  fiesta.  It  does  very  little 
either  to  reinforce  the  insularity  of  the  community  or  to  integrate  the  community  as  a 
whole.  Rather,  the  Marcara  fiesta  tends  to  set  apart  each  class  group,  at  least  in  terms 
of  participation.  The  end  result  of  the  heightened  activity,  within  each  class  group  in 
Marcara,  seems  to  be  to  reinforce  further  the  divisions  within  the  community.  There  is 
also  a  great  deal  of  intercommunity  participation  in  these  fiestas  which  also  manifests  a 
class  basis  for  activity.  The  mestizo  and  Creole  groups,  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  the 
Cholo  group,  pick  up  new  fads  in  fiestas  from  Huaraz  and  Lima.  Certain  national  holidays' 
such  as  Carnaval,  the  28th  of  July  (Independence  Day),  Army  Day,  and  the  president’s 
birthday  are  completely  secular  and  often  draw  people  away  from  their  own  communities 
to  urban  centers  where  speeches  and  fireworks  are  features  of  these  celebrations  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  government.  In  Marcara,  many  informants  stated  that  in  recent  year  ”los 
decentes,”  that  is  the  mestizos  and  Creoles,  have  been  much  more  interested  in  attending 
fiestas  in  Carhuas,  Huaraz,  and  Lima  than  in  their  own  community,  and  the  facts  seem 
to  bear  this  out.  This  digression  is  simply  to  indicate  that  although  fiestas  may  lead  to 
integration,  strengthening  of  community  bonds,  and  insularity  in  Vicos,  this  is  not  an 
inevitable  consequence  of  fiestas.  It  is  the  relative  lack  of  penetration  of  Vicos  culture 
by  outside  influences,  the  sociocultural  uniformity  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  traditional 
character  of  hacienda  economic  and  social  organization  which  permit  the  Vicos  fiesta 
complex  to  serve  the  integrating  role  it  does. 

A  Vicosino  who  is  ’’acculturated”  to  the  Peruvian  national  culture,  perhaps,  would  have 
little  motivation  to  participate  in  the  fiesta  system.  The  presence  in  Vicos  of  a  large 
number  of  such  individuals  would  probably  have  a  negative  effect  on  the  present  fiesta 
system.  As  I  have  pointed  out  elsewhere  (Mangin,  1954),  however,  deviant  individuals  of 
this  type  have  little  motivation  for  remaining  in  the  hacienda  community  and,  in  fact,  they 
are  strongly  motivated  to  leave. 

Somewhat  more  descriptive  is  the  individual  who  is  strongly  motivated  to  participate  in 
the  political  and  fiesta  systems— i.  e. ,  not  likely  to  break  with  the  community  entirely, 
yet  unwilling  to  conform  entirely  to  the  local  code  of  acceptable  behavior.  Such  an  indivi¬ 
dual’s  personal  behavior  may  have  repercussions  not  only  in  the  fiesta  and  political  sys¬ 
tems  but  in  the  hacienda  organization  as  well. 

The  fiesta  system,  as  has  been  emphasized,  is  closely  linked  to  the  internal  political 
apparatus  of  the  Vicos  community.  Indian  political  officials  are  subordinate  to  two  other 
local  centers  of  authority  in  the  exercise  of  control:  the  mestizo  government  (in  this  case, 
located  at  Marcara);  and  the  patron  of  the  hacienda.  As  a  consequence,  their  formal 
political  power  is  extremely  limited,  and  their  ability  to  secure  conformance  rests  much, 
more  on  the  local  conceptions  of  ’’right’’  behavior,  than  it  does  on  the  threat  of  punish¬ 
ment  or  the  power  to  mete  it  out.  Accordingly,  the  major  area  of  activity  for  these  of¬ 
ficials,  and  the  area  in  which  their  authority  can  indeed  be  felt,  is  that  of  the  fiesta  com¬ 
plex.  The  fiesta  offices  and  the  political  offices  which  interdigitate  with  them  are  the 
positions  most  highly  desired  by  Vicosino  adult  males,  and  the  positions  which  Vicosino 
women  want  their  fathers,  brothers,  uncles,  husbands  and  sons  to  fill. 

Outside  the  fiesta-political  hierarchies,  the  most  important  posts  in  Vicos  were  those 
of  the  mayorales,  or  field  bosses,  who  were  chosen  by  the  patron.  Since  it  was  the  com¬ 
mon  policy  of  the  patron  to  choose  mayorales  on  the  basis  of  their  prestige  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  for  obvious  practical  reasons,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  the  degree  of  corres¬ 
pondence  between  mayorales  and  fiesta  and  political  officialdom.  Of  the  six  mayorales  in 
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Vicos  in  1953,  all  had  been  fiesta  officials  and  political  officials;  four  had  been  head  of 
the  fiesta  and  five  of  the  six  had  served  as  mayor.  A  mayoral  may  have  used  his  office  to 
increase  his  prestige,  power,  and  wealth,  but  he  was  usually  a  man  of  considerable 
status  already,  at  the  time  when  he  was  chosen  for  the  post. 

The  project  has  introduced  a  system  of  elections  and  of  the  elected  officials  in  1960  all 
had  been  involved  in  the  traditional  politico-religious  system  of  office  and  several  had 
been  fiesta  officials. 

The  only  effective  nonkinship  group  in  Vicos  is  an  organized  group  of  army  veterans. 
These  men  speak  Spanish  and  have  seen  the  outside  world.  In  1952  I  suggested  that  they 
might  change  the  fiesta  pattern  by  opposing  it.  In  fact,  they  seem  to  have  entered  into  it 
as  a  group  and  have  sponsored  two  fiestas  in  the  last  four  years. 

One  might  justifiably  hold  that,  in  Vicos,  participation  in  the  fiesta  system  in  itself  has 
become  one  of  the  ultimate  values.  Strong  verbal  manifestations  of  local  pride  are  very 
common  during  fiestas,  and  often  rivals  will  drink  together  and  appear  friendly  because 
of  the  occasion.  The  fiesta  is  widely  recognized  in  Vicos  as  an  opportunity  to  see  kinsmen 
who  live  in  other  parts  of  the  hacienda  or  who  live  outside  and  are  returning. 

In  addition  to  the  recreational  aspects,  the  sociability,  the  pleasurable  anticipation  and 
preparation,  the  gossip  and  excitement  which  precede,  accompany,  and  follow  the  cele¬ 
bration,  the  enjoyment  of  the  eating,  drinking,  dancing,  musical,  and  sexual  activity,  the 
feeling  of  belonging  stemming  from  the  joint  participation  of  young  and  old,  powerful  and 
nonpowerful,  men  and  women,  all  of  which  contribute  to  group  solidarity,  fiestas  have 
more  specific  integrative  functions.  Bonds  between  kinsmen,  compadres,  friends,  and 
neighbors  are  strengthened  by  the  network  of  reciprocal  obligations  and  opportunities  for 
mutual  aid  which  are  part  of  the  whole  system  of  sponsorship.  Debt  payments  are  made 
through  the  sponsorship  system,  and  further  obligations,  to  be  fulfilled  at  a  later  time, 
are  incurred.  The  fact  that  this  mutual  aid  takes  place  in  a  religious  context  probably 
reinforces  the  strength  of  these  bonds. 

The  opportunity  for  courtship  and  sexual  behavior  may  also  be  important  as  an  aspect 
of  fiesta  integrativeness.  There  are  many  opportunities  for  boys  and  girls  to  meet  alone 
and  in  groups.  The  fiesta  provides  a  convenient  setting  for  young  adults  to  look  over  pros¬ 
pects,  to  arrange  meetings,  to  make  love.  Many  matches  are  made,  and  many  more 
are  stimulated  during  fiestas.  Fiestas  may  also  help  to  strengthen  the  bond  between 
husband  and  wife:  a  man  cannot  give  a  successful  fiesta  without  the  help  of  at  least  one 
woman,  in  most  cases  his  wife.  Contrariwise,  a  wife  cannot  give  a  successful  fiesta 
without  the  help  of  her  husband.  This  is  plainly  recognized,  and  very  often,  in  reference 
to  a  particular  sponsor,  an  individual  will  say  that  "so-and-so  and  his  wife"  or  the  "so- 
and  so's"  are  sponsors  of  the  fiesta.  A  man  cannot  occupy  a  political  office  without  being 
married,  and  the  importance  of  a  wife  in  fiesta  organization  is  a  corollary  of  this.  The 
most  striking  difference  between  Indian  and  mestizo  fiestas  in  the  Callejon  de  Huaylas  is 
the  active  and  joint  participation  of  women  with  men  in  Indian  fiestas,  as  opposed  to  the 
relatively  passive  and  separate  participation  of  mestizo  women  in  fiestas. 

Family  participation  in  fiestas  is  another  feature  of  the  complex  which  reinforces  group 
solidarity  and  the  perpetuation  of  group  values.  The  identification  of  the  child  with  the 
parent  is  strengthened,  particularly  when  a  political  or  fiesta  office  is  in  the  family.  The 
very  maintenance  of  the  pattern  attests  to  this.  The  author  has  considerable  direct  evi¬ 
dence  from  young  male  informants  who  state  that  they  are  proud  of  their  father’s  activity 
in  a  fiesta,  proud  of  the  fact  that  they  have  assisted,  and  that  they  intend  to  do  the  same 
thing  when  they  are  adults.  The  patterns  are  learned  early,  and  children  are  encouraged 
to  learn  to  dance,  to  play  a  musical  instrument  (boys),  to  drink,  and  to  pray,  as  well  as 
to  enter  into  mutual  aid  arrangements  with  other  youngsters.  Boys  of  twelve  and  thirteen 
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years  of  age  often  enter  as  dancers  or  are  chosen  as  musicians,  and  in  this  way  begin 
early  active  participation  as  minor  fiesta  officials.  Generally  they  do  this  in  association 
with  higher  posts  held  by  their  father  or  some  close  kinsman,  and,  in  effect,  are  in  a 
formal  mutual  aid  situation  in  which  they  have  specific  rights  and  duties  in  relation  to 
another  official.  Such  a  patterning  leads  to  new  and  different  bonds  between  individuals 
already  closely  connected. 

Admittedly,  each  of  these  aspects  of  fiesta  behavior  discussed  as  integrative  has  its 
disintegrative  aspects.  In  addition  to  kinsmen,  an  individual  meets  at  a  fiesta  others 
whom  he  would  prefer  to  avoid.  Mutual  obligations  may  weigh  heavily  on  some,  and  may 
be  resented.  Courtship  rivalries  and  conflicts  between  unpopular  suitors  and  parents  do 
occur  at  fiestas,  precisely  because  of  the  heightened  opportunity  the  fiesta  offers  to 
courting  couples.  Some  wives  feel  overworked  and  unrewarded  at  fiestas.  Some  husbands 
are  pushed  into  sponsorships  which  they  would  perhaps  prefer  to  avoid.  The  fact  that  the 
whole  system  persists  in  strength,  however,  is  evidence  that  these  dysfunctional  aspects 
are  balanced  by  significant  forces  for  integration. 

Fiestas  also  serve  a  religious  function.  Religion  is  essentially  a  practical  matter  in 
Vicos.  People  perform  certain  rituals  and  participate  in  ceremonies  with  the  expectation 
of  favors  in  return  from  the  saints  honored.  These  rituals  and  ceremonies  are  not  ra¬ 
tionalized  to  any  great  extent.  Perhaps,  as  Sapir  has  said,  there  is  a  certain  security 
implied  when  a  group  maintains  a  custom  or  a  complex  without  being  particularly  con¬ 
cerned  about  its  origins  or  why  it  is  performed.  The  major  fiestas  are  all  accompanied 
by  a  mass  and  procession,  and  all  fiestas,  with  the  exception  of  the  haircutting  ceremony, 
involve  some  ritual  and  prayer  identifiable  as  Catholic  in  origin.  Yet  even  at  the  high 
point  of  the  mass  of  a  fiesta  (during  the  procession),  mostly  those  directly  concerned 
with  the  sponsoring  kneel  and  pray.  Many  continue  drinking  and  dancing.  Many  more 
merely  watch  or  march  in  the  procession  without  kneeling  and  praying  at  the  proper  mo¬ 
ments.  The  whole  fiesta  affair  is  simultaneously  religious  and  recreational,  and  the 
specific  Catholic  rites  and  prayers  are  not  considered  more  important  religiously  than  is 
general  participation.  They  are  part  of  the  role  activity  of  the  sponsors  and  the  political 
officials,  for  others  to  join  in  or  not,  according  to  strictly  personal  choice.  No  one  cen¬ 
sures  those  who  continue  to  drink  and  dance  in  the  plaza  during  the  mass  and  procession.4 

For  many  individuals  fiesta  activity  is  a  response  to  tension  and  anxiety.  On  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire  concerning  reasons  for  sponsoring  a  fiesta  the  most  common  response  was,  "To 
serve  the  saints.”  The  largest  number  of  specific  responses  concerned  agricultural  and 
health  worries.  Fiestas  are  also  sponsored  to  combat  witchcraft  which  is  considered  by 
most  Vicosinos  to  be  involved  in  practically  all  adult  deaths.  The  fiestas  of  All  Saints  and 
All  Souls,  as  well  as  the  festive  activity  accompanying  funerals,  are  a  direct  response  to 
the  uneasiness  and  fear  about  death  and  spirits  of  the  dead.  Curanderos  and  diviners  are 
consulted  about  sickness  and  witchcraft  but,  because  of  the  suspected  dual  role  they  play 
as  both  curer  and  bewitcher,  the  Vicosino  frequently  does  not  feel  completely  secure 
about  leaving  the  matter  entirely  in  their  hands.  In  addition,  there  is  considerable  skep¬ 
ticism  regarding  the  effectiveness  of  curanderos.  There  is  considered  to  be  safety  in 
numbers,  and  often  in  case  of  a  serious  illness,  three  curanderos  will  be  consulted  and 
then,  possibly,  a  medical  doctor  in  Carhuas  or  Huaraz.  It  is  the  author’s  impression  that 
the  Vicosino  places  more  faith  in  sponsoring  fiestas  and  asking  the  saints  for  aid  in  cur¬ 
ing  situations  than  he  does  in  consulting  local  specialists.  When  queried  about  this,  four 
good  informants  independently  agreed  that  both  methods  were  effective,  and  that  occa¬ 
sionally  curanderos  would  recommend  fiesta  sponsorship  as  one  of  the  specific  measures 
for  combating  illness. 

The  author  was  unable  to  ascertain  whether  there  was  any  resentment  on  the  part  of  a 
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Vicosino  who  sponsored  a  fiesta  in  search  of  a  particular  ’’miracle”  and  got  no  results. 
Poor  crops  or  the  continued  illness  or  death  of  a  sick  person  did  not  seem  to  interfere 
with  the  belief  in  fiesta  sponsorship  as  an  aid  in  these  same  situations.  It  is  probably 
reasonable  to  assume  that  the  specific  ritual  acts  involved  in  the  sponsorship  are,  in 
themselves,  of  considerable  anxiety -reducing  value. 

There  are  some  data  which  indicate  that  anxiety  about  mestizo  relationships  is  allayed 
somewhat  by  fiesta  activity.  Although  most  formal  relationships  between  Indians  and 
mestizos  tend  to  be  commercially  motivated— i.  e. ,  co- godparenthood  relationships,  god¬ 
parenthood  relationships,  donor  relationships  at  fiestas,  and  so  forth— the  fiestas  accom¬ 
panying  these  relationships  nevertheless  often  seem  to  be  times  of  pleasant  contact  be¬ 
tween  both  parties. 

Fiestas  in  Vicos  also  serve  to  strengthen  intercommunity  bonds.  This  is  true  mainly  in 
class  or  subcultural  terms;  that  is,  with  communities  of  similar  class  backgrounds  and 
with  Cholos  and  other  Indians  in  Marcara.  The  mestizo- Indian  fiesta  relationships  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  previous  section  tend  to  be  generalized  only  on  a  personal  level.  A  mestizo 
(or,  less  often,  a  Vicosino)  will  say,  "Most  Indians  (or  mestizos  as  the  case  may  be)  are 
brutes,  but  my  compadre  is  different."  Vicosino  participation  in  the  fiestas  of  Recuay- 
huanca,  Copa,  Collon,  and  Huapra,  and  with  certain  Indian  and  Cholo  groups  in  Marcara 
and  Shumay,  is  characterized  by  an  attitude  of  good  will  which  is  generalized  to  the  whole 
community.  Interestingly  enough,  reciprocal  participation  of  people  from  these  towns  in 
the  fiestas  of  Vicos  seemed  to  be  considerably  less  during  the  period  of  the  study.  Inform¬ 
ants  said,  however,  that  usually  there  was  more.  The  fact  that  Vicos  is  so  much  more 
heavily  populated  than  these  communities  may  also  be  a  factor. 

To  avoid  distortion,  it  must  again  be  pointed  out  that  this  function  has  its  "dysfunc¬ 
tional”  aspects.  Some  of  the  most  bitter  and  violent  encounters  witnessed  by  the  author 
occurred  at  fiestas  involving  intercommunity  participation,  and  took  place  between  mem¬ 
bers  of  different  communities. 

With  Indians  and  Cholos  from  outside  Vicos,  the  contact  is  generally  on  the  level  of 
mutual  aid,  sponsorship,  donorship,  and  so  forth,  and  is  often  connected  with  kinship  and 
compadrazgo.  In  other  communities  more  than  in  Vicos,  intermarriage  is  often  inspired 
by  meetings  at  fiestas.  Two  Vicosinos  married  to  women  from  a  neighboring  hacienda 
said  that  they  had  met  their  wives  while  attending  a  fiesta  there. 

The  marketing  and  merchandising  aspects  of  fiestas  also  are  important  in  intercom¬ 
munity  relations.  Vicosinos  often  take  advantage  of  fiestas  in  towns  of  the  valley  to  buy 
and  sell  in  the  large  markets  which  accompany  these  fiestas.  It  has  also  been  noted  that 
mestizo  merchants  in  Marcara  are  well  aware  of  the  importance  to  them  of  the  Indian 
fiestas.  During  the  harvest  festivals,  from  August  through  November,  great  quantities  of 
alcohol,  coca,  wool,  textiles,  and  general  food  items  are  sold  to  Vicosinos.  The  market 
also  is  fairly  constant  throughout  the  rest  of  the  year,  since  the  fiesta  calendar  is  a 
twelve- month  affair. 

Sojne  mestizos  and  Creoles,  particularly  those  who  have  resided  for  a  period  in  Lima 
orx  in  some  large  coastal  city,  have  a  feeling,  largely  tied  in  with  ideas  of  superiority 
and  paternalism,  that  Indians  have  many  colorful  customs  which  should  be  preserved, 
particularly  in  regard  to  fiestas.  One  suspects  thatxlosely  connected  with  this  mestizo 
espousal  of  the  preservation  of  Indian  custom  is  the  conscious  or  unconscious  desire  of 
the  mestizo  not  to  modify  in  any  way  the  supply  of  cheap  labor  so  essential  to  his  way  of 
life  (Mangin,  1955). 

Fiestas  perform  the  obvious  function  of  marking  life  crises.  Inter-  and  intrafamilial 
bonds  are  strengthened  by  the  small  private  fiestas  which  mark  baptisms,  haircuttings, 
weddings  and  funerals;  placing  the  ceremonial  recognition  of  these  life  crises  in  religious 
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and  recreational  settings  serves  to  make  them  as  pleasant  and  reassuring  as  is  possible. 
The  character  of  the  funeral  ceremony  is  somewhat  different  from  that  of  the  others,  but 
the  same  function  is  served.  In  all  private  fiestas,  the  individual  or  individuals  in  whose 
name  the  fiesta  is  being  held  seldom  holds  the  center  of  the  stage  for  long.  The  main 
activity  concerns  the  relationships  between  the  parents  and  the  godparents,  the  kinsmen, 
the  survivors— in  short,  all  those  members  of  the  interacting  personnel  of  the  ceremo¬ 
nial. 

Fiestas  afford  an  amount  of  tension  release  to  many  individuals.  Occasionally,  this  is 
disruptive  to  the  community.  In  such  towns  as  Chichicastenango,  Guatemala  (Bunzel, 
1940),  and  Tajin,  Mexico  (Uiquiera  and  Palerm,  1954),  fiestas  often  serve  as  the  stage 
for  the  acting  out  of  severely  aggressive,  violent,  and  socially  disruptive  scenes  involv¬ 
ing  large  numbers  of  individuals.  In  a  book  on  the  Andean  Indian  put  out  by  a  Protestant 
missionary  organization  (Rycroft,  1946),  several  authors  refer  to  scenes  of  degradation 
and  brutality  which  they  witnessed  during  Indian  fiestas.  The  author  has  witnessed  sev¬ 
eral  cases  of  wife-beating  and  several  skirmishes  during  Indian  fiestas  in  the  Callejon 
de  Huaylas.  In  Vicos,  during  the  field  study,  only  two  cases  of  severe  wife-beating  were 
reported,  and  neither  was  in  connection  with  a  fiesta,  although  both  involved  drunken¬ 
ness.  Fighting  is  not  uncommon  during  Vicos  fiestas  on  the  part  of  a  few  individuals,  but 
serious  injury  is  rare,  and  the  great  majority  of  the  population  is  reasonably  orderly. 

Fiestas  also  serve  to  provide  a  formal  structure  for  the  release,  exhilaration,  and 
pleasure  afforded  by  the  drinking  of  alcoholic  beverages,  and  still  to  keep  drinking  in  a 
context  where  it  does  not  interfere  with  other  important  segments  of  behavior.  Drinking 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  fiesta  complex  and  an  important  aspect  of  Vicos  life  and  has 
been  discussed  in  some  detail  (Mangin,  1957b).  The  drinking  pattern  in  Vicos  is  quite 
similar  to  the  Indian  pattern  described  for  a  Bolivian  group  by  Heath  (1958)  and  different  from 
the  Peruvian  mestizo  pattern  described  by  Simmons  (1959,  1960). 

Fiestas  seem  to  be  primarily  a  conservative  and  integrative  influence  at  the  present 
time  in  Vicos  culture.  They  provide  a  setting  for  the  more  or  less  orderly  release  of 
certain  tensions  and  an  outlet  for  what  little  surplus  wealth  there  is  in  the  community. 
They  provide  one  of  the  main  opportunities  for  the  circulation  of  elite  in  Vicos  and  chan¬ 
nel  some  potentially  disruptive  rivalries.  The  pattern  has  remained  remarkably  stable 
over  the  last  ten  years  considering  the  dramatic  changes  in  the  hacienda  system  (Holm- 
berg,  1955;  Adams  and  Cumberland,  1960). 
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NOTES 

1.  This  paper  was  presented  at  the  1961  meeting  of  the  American  Ethnological  Society. 
The  field  work  was  done  under  grants  from  the  SSRC  and  the  Cornell- Peru  Project.  It  is 
a  revised  section  of  the  author’s  doctoral  dissertation.  The  period  referred  to  is  1951- 
53,  before  the  extensive  changes  in  the  hacienda  system  introduced  by  Cornell. 

2.  We  may  define  "fiesta"  as:  any  event  marking  the  ritual  observance  of  particular 
occasions  which  has  as  its  features  an  organized  personnel,  a  systematic  and  traditional 
structure  and  content,  and  a  complex  of  reciprocal  obligations.  Eating  and  drinking  are 
always  part  of  a  fiesta,  while  music  and  dancing  may  be  included. 

3.  This  omits  mention  of  North  American  and  Chinese  contributions  to  content,  such  as 
firecrackers,  redskin  dances,  phonographs,  and  so  forth. 

4.  Vogt  makes  a  similar  comment  about  the  Laguna  fiesta  in  New  Mexico. 
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DESCENT,  DESCENT  LINE  AND  DESCENT  GROUP 
IN  COGNATIC  SOCIAL  SYSTEMS1 

Roger  D.  Peranio 

RECENT  DISCUSSIONS  of  bilateral  or  cognatic  systems  have  revealed  the  need  for  con¬ 
ceptual  tools  that  will  allow  for  greater  precision  in  cross-cultural  comparison  than  has 
previously  been  possible.2  The  principal  aim  of  this  paper  is  to  elucidate  some  of  the 
central  principles  and  problems  involved  in  analyzing  cognatic  social  systems.  While  only 
a  limited  number  of  societies  will  be  examined,  it  is  considered  possible  that  these  are 
representative  of  types  found  in  widely  separated  geographical  areas.  I  have  chosen  rela¬ 
tively  settled  agricultural  communities  mainly  in  Malaysia  and  Oceania  to  illustrate 
some  of  the  salient  structural  principles  found  in  a  great  many  cognatic  societies.  It  is 
hoped  that  it  may  prove  possible  to  classify  cognatic  societies  in  relation  to  those  prin¬ 
ciples.  This  is  only  a  rough  beginning,  but  I  think  a  necessary  one,  for  rubrics  must  be 
found  which  are  broad  enough  to  account  for  the  variation  in  cognatic  types  that  increas¬ 
ingly  becomes  apparent  to  present-day  scholars. 

In  approaching  my  own  field  data  on  Borneo,  and  in  reading  over  reports  on  cultures 
elsewhere,  it  has  been  necessary  to  re-examine  a  number  of  concepts  I  formerly  took 
for  granted.  Such  terms  as  "the  kindred"  and  "descent  group"  are  certainly  found  in  all 
recent  discussions  of  "bilateral"  or  "cognatic"  social  systems,3  but  there  has  been  some 
variation  in  usage  and  emphasis;  even  such  basic  concepts  as  "descent,"  "line  of  de¬ 
scent,"  and  "descent  line,"  have  been  used  by  interested  scholars  in  a  number  of  differ¬ 
ent,  and  contradictory  ways.  However,  some  systematic  study  reveals  that  there  are  a 
limited  number  of  constructs  which  are  of  use  in  analyzing  bilateral,  or  as  I  should  pre¬ 
fer,  cognatic  social  systems,4  and  I  hope  to  consider  a  few  of  these. 

Before  examining  some  of  the  structural  properties  of  several  cognatic  systems  per 
se,  it  is  necessary  to  elucidate  what  might  be  the  best  usage  of  the  construct  descent. 
Descent  has  been  defined  in  a  number  of  ways,  but  most  of  these  statements,  while  ade¬ 
quate  for  unilineal  systems,  present  problems  when  cognatic  societies  are  considered. 
Definitions  of  Descent 

(1)  W.  H.  R.  Rivers’  definition  (1924,  p.  86): 

"Whenever  I  use  this  term  it  will  apply  to  membership  of  a  group,  and  to  this  only. 

.  .  .  The  term  is  only  of  value  when  the  group  is  unilateral." 

(2)  Radcliffe- Brown's  definition  (1929,  p.  199): 

"By  'descent'  I  understand  membership  of  a  closed  group  (social  segment)  determined 
at  birth  by  the  fact  that  a  parent  belongs  to  that  group." 

(3)  Fortes'  definition  (1959,  p.  206): 

"[Descent  is]  a  genealogical  connection  recognized  between  a  person  and  any  of  his 
ancestors  and  ancestresses.  .  .  .  Usually  this  connection  is  used  for  social  (group) 
purposes." 
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I  find  both  Rivers’  and  Radcliffe-Brown’s  definitions  too  restrictive,  in  that  the  main 
criterion  employed  is  group  membership. 5  As  shall  later  be  shown,  such  a  definition  is 
of  limited  utility  for  cognatic  societies. 

Fortes'  definition  does  not  make  clear  just  how  the  type  or  rule  of  descent  is  to  be 
determined  for  any  society.6  Therefore,  I  propose  to  use  Davenport's  definition  (1959,  p. 
558)  with  minor  modifications. 

Davenport  defined  descent  as: 

"...  a  way  in  which  statuses  are  ascribed  and/  or  withheld  on  the  basis  of  kin  rela¬ 
tionships.  Statuses  can  be  defined  either  by  their  associated  behavioral  roles  or  in 
legal  or  quasi- legal  terms." 

I  would  add  that  descent  should  be  used  as  a  transgenerational  construct,  indicating  by 
this  that  rights,  which  may  be  either  dormant  or  activated,  are  passed  on  through  more 
than  one  generation.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  distinguish  descent  from  filiation.  Fil¬ 
iation  would  involve  only  those  rights,  transmitted  to  an  adjacent  generation,  which  come 
from  being  a  child  of  a  specified  parent  (or  parents).7  It  seems  to  be  the  case  that  all  de¬ 
scent  systems  utilize  the  concept  of  filiation  but  not  all  filiative  systems  emphasize  de¬ 
scent.8 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Davenport  does  not  make  a  necessary  close  correlation  between 
descent  and  group  membership9  or  descent  and  inheritance.10  In  some  cognatic  systems 
filiation,  or  even  relation  by  affinity,  rather  than  descent,  qualifies  an  individual  for 
group  membership  and  rights  of  inheritance.  Thus,  Goodenough's  description  of  the  Gil- 
bertese  kainga  (1955,  pp.  74-75)  indicates  that  kainga  membership  is  obtained  from 
either  parent  (i.  e. ,  through  filiation),  depending  on  where  the  conjugal  pair  resides  after 
marriage. 

Iban  practice  (Freeman,  p.  51,  notes  19  and  20)  illustrates  a  case  where  group  mem¬ 
bership  and  inheritance  rights  accrue  to  in-marrying  affines.  For  example,  under  cer¬ 
tain  conditions  a  husband  inherits  from  a  deceased  spouse  and  may  even  become  the 
household  "owner”  through  his  affinal  (i.  e. ,  noncognatic)  relationship. 

In  still  other  instances  group  membership  is  not  a  diagnostic  feature  of  cognatic  de¬ 
scent  systems.11  In  such  cases  land  rights,  for  example,  are  obtained  by  descendants  of 
an  apical  ancestor  and  these  individuals  form  an  aggregate  rather  than  a  cohesive  group. 
Data  gathered  among  the  Bisaya  of  Borneo  indicate  that  nonresident  cognates  have  the 
right  to  use  land  in  their  natal  village  (or  to  pass  on  dormant  rights  to  succeeding  genera¬ 
tions),  by  virtue  of  their  common  descent  from  an  ancestor  who  first  cleared  the  land 
(Periano,  1960,  MS).  However,  both  resident  and  nonresident  cognates  descended  from 
a  common  apical  ancestor  form  an  aggregate  rather  than  a  group.  This  category  has  been 
called  an  "unrestricted  descent  group”  in  the  literature  (Goodenough,  1955,  p.  73)  but 
since  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  degrees  of  cohesiveness,  separate  terms  should  be 
used  for  such  nonsolidary  aggregates  and  other  more  unitary  groupings. 

Before  discussing  some  of  these  concepts,  however,  it  will  be  of  value  to  indicate  what 
is  meant  by  "unilinear"  and  "cognatic”  descent.  At  a  later  point  in  the  discussion  pre¬ 
viously  quoted,  Davenport  considered  types  of  descent  (1959,  p.  558)  and  goes  on  to  say: 
"A  rule  of  descent  will  be  considered  unilinear  when  ascription  (of  statuses)12  through 
a  specified  kin  relationship  approaches  100  per  cent  and  when  the  norms  of  the  society 
do  not  under  normal  conditions  provide  alternatives." 

Utilizing  this  last  comment  of  Davenport's,  one  could  make  a  statistical  sample  in  a 
given  society  of  the  number  of  times  female  as  distinguished  from  male  links  are  em¬ 
phasized  and  utilized  in  genealogies  and  furthermore,  to  what  degree  these  links  are  of 
social  and  economic  importance.  Where  some  links  are  systematically  stressed  in  gen¬ 
ealogies  and  others  ignored,  some  anthropologists  have  spoken  of  "structural  amnesia."13 
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This  term  would  seem  to  imply  that  an  individual  or  members  of  a  society  over  a  period 
of  time  usually  tended  to  forget  links  that  were  previously  known.  However,  that  is  not 
the  only  way  in  which  links  may  become  attenuated.  It  is  not  always  a  question  of  "am¬ 
nesia,”  but  rather  whether  or  not  links  are  used  for  social  purposes.  For  example,  I  may 
not  know  about  certain  kinship  connections  because  a  few  generations  of  my  ancestors 
have  not  found  it  useful  to  stress  those  links.  Or  perhaps  residential  practices  make  it 
impossible  for  me  ever  to  have  known  in  the  first  place  about  certain  links.  One  would 
not  speak  of  "forgetting"  in  these  cases.14  In  considering  the  relationship  between  geneal¬ 
ogies  and  the  uses  to  which  they  are  put  and  the  concept  of  descent  it  is  more  profitable 
to  distinguish  the  following: 

(1)  The  cognatic  kin  of  recognition—  These  include  living  and  deceased  persons  who  are 
recognized  in  some  way  as  being  related  to  oneself  by  consanguineal  ties.15  Since  genea¬ 
logical  information  concerning  these  kin  may  vary  in  its  specificity  it  is  convenient  to  dif¬ 
ferentiate  between  "traceable"  and  "nontraceable"  cognatic  kin  of  recognition. 16  Trace¬ 
able  cognatic  kin  are  those  whose  relation  is  known  to  the  extent  that  a  given  Ego  can 
supply  all  intervening  kinship  links  in  demonstrating  his  precise  genealogical  relationship 
to  that  person  or  persons.  Nontraceable  would  mean,  for  instance,  that  Ego  would  know 
that  someone  is  his  second  cousin  because  his  mother  and  that  person’s  father  were  first 
cousins;  but  he  could  not  establish  the  precise  way  in  which  the  two  parents  were  related. 

(2)  Socially  activated  consanguineal  kin- These  are  cognates  in  one’s  genealogy  that  one 
utilizes  for  social,  economic,  or  other  purposes. 

Having  considered  the  general  concept  of  descent,  we  now  may  more  properly  consider 
what  has  been  called  nonunilinear  descent.  For  Davenport,  nonunilinear  descent  "is  as¬ 
cription  or  exclusion  through  specified  kin  relationships,  but  where  societal  norms  pro¬ 
vide  more  than  one  possibility  or  where  no  single  alternative  rule  approaches  a  frequency 
of  100  per  cent"  (Davenport,  1959,  p.  558).  The  preceding  fails  to  distinguish  societal 
"ideal"  rules  from  the  degree  of  individual  choice  and  practice;  in  addition,  it  uses  a 
negative  term,  "nonunilinear,"  where  another  might  be  preferable.  In  what  follows,  we 
will  refer  to  nonunilinear  descent  as  cognatic  descent. 

I  would  define  cognatic  descent  as:  the  ascription  of  statuses  using  both  male  and  fe¬ 
male  links  transgenerationally  as  the  basis  of  specified  kin  relationships.  Such  descent 
is  bilateral  in  the  sense  that  maternal  and  paternal  "points  of  attachment"17  may  be  used. 
Cognatic  descent  may  be  of  two  varieties,  either  utrolateral 18  or  ambilateral  (Firth,  1957, 
pp.  5-6;  1959,  p.  112). 

(1)  Utrolateral -where,  in  any  one  generation  either  a  maternal  or  a  paternal  link  (but 
not  both)  are  used  to  obtain  a  given  status  or  statuses,  then  we  may  speak  of  utrolateral 
descent.19  (Systems  having  utrolateral  descent  do  not  usually  allow  for  the  transmission 
of  dormant  rights  to  descendants  of  those  persons  who  "married  out.”) 

(2)  Ambilateral  -where  in  any  one  generation  either,  or  both,  maternal  or  paternal 
links  are  available  as  points  of  affiliation,20  then  we  have  ambilateral  descent.21  (Here 
there  is  a  wide  range  of  choice  and  multiple  dormant  rights  may  be  transmitted  to  suc¬ 
ceeding  generations. ) 


Residential  Configurations  in  Cognatic  Systems 

In  studying  cognatic  systems  it  is  of  some  importance  to  ascertain  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  mode  of  residence  and  ambilateral  (or  utrolateral)  affiliation.  Following  Adam's 
usage,22  I  shall  employ  the  terms  virilocal  and  uxorilocal  to  indicate  residence  choices, 
in  preference  to  patrilocal  or  matrilocal.  In  cognatic  societies  there  is  usually  some 
element  of  choice  as  to  whether  residence  is  to  be  virilocal  or  uxorilocal;  but  there  is 
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often  a  marked  preference  for  one  type,  with  an  occasional  alternative  form  in  more 

23 

’’unusual”  situations. 

As  Barnes  has  indicated  in  a  recent  article,24  it  is  often  useful  to  indicate  residence 
choices  at  a  greater  level  of  specificity  than  has  previously  been  the  case.  For  our  pur¬ 
poses,  four  main  types  may  be  distinguished: 

Patrivirilocal  Patriuxorilocal 

Matrivirilocal  Matriuxorilocal 


EGO 


Figure  1.  Residence  Choices  in  Cognatic  Systems 
(curved  arrows  indicate  residence  choice  of  spouse) 


Now,  it  is  obvious  that  the  consistent  practice  through  time  of  any  one  or  two  of  these 
four  modes  of  residence  has  important  implications  in  terms  of  the  core  of  male  (or 
alternatively,  of  female)  kinsmen  who  predominate  in  any  community.  For  instance,  in 
quite  a  number  of  societies  with  cognatic  descent  (such  as  the  Maori,  Samoans,  Gil- 
bertese  and  probably  the  Lozi),  residence  is  mainly  patrivirilocal  and  to  a  lesser  extent 
patriuxorilocal  or  matrivirilocal ,25  One  rarely  gets  matriuxorilocal  residence.  Societies 
with  two  or  three  kinds  of  residence  choice  clearly  differ  from  those  in  which  all  four 
types  are  about  equally  likely  to  occur,  in  that  the  former  type  stresses  agnatic  ties,  so 
that  patrilineally  related  males  form  the  consanguineal  nucleus  in  the  community;  in 
societies  where  all  four  types  are  practiced  there  is  a  more  even  split  between  those 
male  and  female  cognates  who  stay  in  their  natal  community  after  marriage. 

For  all  of  the  residence  configurations  discussed  the  term  commonly  found  in  the  lit¬ 
erature  is  ambilocal1*  (or  bilocal).  While  ambilocal  is  adequate  for  general  usage  it  must 
of  necessity  obscure  the  different  possible  residential  alignments  unless  the  kind  of  am- 
bilocality  present  in  a  society  is  ascertained.  The  relationship  between  mode  of  residence 
and  the  core  of  kinsmen  present  in  a  village  are,  as  we  have  seen,  two  sides  of  the  same 
coin.  But  there  are  further  inferences  which  may  be  drawn  in  terms  of  the  possible 
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emergence  of  various  social  groupings  (such  as  the  development  of  descent  groups  from 
more  undifferentiated  aggregates),  which  are  often  greatly  conditioned  by  the  consistent 
practice  of  one  or  two  of  the  four  types  mentioned.  Concerning  these,  more  will  be  said 
presently. 


Descent  Line 

Another  analytical  construct  I  have  found  to  be  useful  is  that  of  descent  line .  A  descent 
line  7  may  be  defined  as  a  straight-line  genealogy28  or  pedigree  (without  collateral  an¬ 
cestors)  which  may  be  utilized  for  various  social  purposes;  it  includes  both  living  and 
deceased  members.  (See  Fig.  2) 


Figure  2.  Three  Descent  Line  Choices  for  Ego 


An  individual  rarely  makes  use  of  all  the  descent  lines  known  to  him;  but  those  which  are 
socially  essential  comprise  his  lines  of  activation. 

The  living  representatives  of  each  discrete  descent  line  do  not  necessarily  form  a  co¬ 
hesive  social  group.  The  confusion  between  what  I  am  calling  descent  line  and  more  in¬ 
tegral  social  units  is  present  in  a  great  deal  of  the  literature  on  cognatic  systems.  Frake 
(1956,  pp.  170-72;  1957,  pp.  2-11)  has  hinted  at  the  distinction  between  groups  without 
descent  lines  on  the  one  hand,  and  societies  with  true  descent  groups  on  the  other.  In 
Borneo  and  the  Celebes  he  found  evidence  of  neither: 

In  Borneo  and  the  Celebes  .  .  .  shifting  cultivators  typically  live  in  relatively  large 
nucleated  settlements.  .  .  .  Villages  have  rights  over  tracts  of  land  for  clearing  pur¬ 
poses  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  these  rights  are  in  any  way  associated  with  descent 
groups . 

I  think  Frake  is  correct  in  his  statement  that  large-scale  cognatic  descent  groups 
(i.  e. ,  on  the  village  level)  do  not  exist  in  Borneo.  If  we  use  cognatic  descent  group 
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in  the  sense  of  corporate  group,  then  there  are  no  known  ethnographic  examples  for 
Borneo. 

It  would  be  best  at  this  point  to  briefly  consider  the  concept  of  corporation,  which  has 
attracted  increasing  attention  within  the  last  decade.29  Although  scholars  are  not  agreed 
in  all  particulars  with  regard  to  the  attributes  of  corporations,  these  four  figure  in  sev¬ 
eral  recent  articles:  (a)  a  group  organized  as  a  social  unit,  with  restrictive  rules  as  to 
membership;  (b)  a  group  having  common  ownership  of  property;  (c)  a  group  with  common 
ritual  functions;  (d)  a  group  with  ’’perpetuity,"  (i.  e. ,  continuity  through  the  generations). 
Societies  are  usually  thought  of  as  possessing  these  characteristics  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
degree.  However,  for  our  purposes,  a  simpler  approach,  fraught  with  fewer  difficulties, 
would  be  to  provide  a  minimal  definition  which  can  be  applied  to  most  cases.  Following 
Southall  (1953,  p.  37,  note  2),  I  would  suggest  that  a  corporate  group  is  characterized  by: 
(1)  common  ownership  of  property  (both  material  and  nonmaterial);  (2)  a  common  sys¬ 
tem  of  authority;30  (3)  perpetuity  (transgenerational  continuity).31 

Bearing  in  mind  the  definition  just  given,  descent  lines  in  a  number  of  societies  were 
examined  and  it  was  found  that  they  do  not  all  form  corporations.  Nevertheless,  it  often 
happens  that  contemporary  representatives  of  related  descent  lines  may  form  aggregates 
which  have  a  degree  of  corporateness.  Murdock  (1960,  p.  5)  and  Firth32  have  used  the 
term  "occasional  kin  groups"  for  such  aggregates,  which  are  corporate  in  a  very  limited 
sense.  However,  in  examining  cognatic  societies  it  is  necessary  to  indicate  the  degree 
of  cohesiveness  present  in  such  aggregates  and  to  clearly  distinguish  them  from  true 
corporate  groups.33  Before  proceeding  in  this  trend  of  thought  it  will  be  profitable  to 
examine  a  few  examples  of  descent  lines  in  several  cognatic  systems. 

The  Land  Dayaks  of  Borneo34  have  named  descent  lines  called  turun;  an  individual 
theoretically  has  as  many  turun  as  he  has  ancestors  who  cleared  land  in  various  places. 
However,  since  he  does  not  know  of  all  these  ancestors  and  since  he  does  not  live  near 
all  of  the  sites  where  they  cleared  land  (residence  is  ambilocal  and  communities  shift 
from  time  to  time),  an  individual  will  utilize  only  a  few  out  of  many  descent  lines.35 

Although  more  detailed  data  are  needed  concerning  some  of  the  points  raised  in  this 
paper,  the  Ifugao  and  the  Sagada  in  Luzon  seem  to  offer  further  examples  of  descent  lines 
being  utilized  in  cognatic  societies,  but  which  are  not  at  the  same  time  part  of  true  (cor¬ 
porate)  descent  groups. 

Ifugao  villages  are  usually  small,  not  as  a  rule  attaining  a  size  larger  than  six  to 
twelve  houses  (Barton,  1922,  p.  413).  The  number  of  "families"36  in  such  villages  varies. 
Apparently,  sets  of  adjacent  houses  (members  of  one  family)  each  have  their  "prominent 
member”  (Barton,  1919,  pp.  40,  92)  who  by  virtue  of  primogenitural  right  holds  most  of 
the  heirloom  property  and  land.  Long  genealogies  are  kept  consisting  of  lines  stemming 
from  such  inportant  "owners”  of  property.37 

The  Ifugao  have  no  village  chief  with  over-all  political  power,  although  prominent  and 
wealthy  villagers  are  thought  of  as  belonging  to  the  kandangyang  class.  The  persons  who 
rank  as  kandangyang  do  so  only  because  of  their  wealth  and  prestige;  any  political  power 
they  have  is  dependent  on  their  maintaining  such  status  by  giving  certain  feasts  (Barton, 
1922,  p.  418). 

The  lack  of  political  unity  on  the  village  level  is  also  evidenced  in  warfare,  which  is 
characteristically  between  "families,"  rather  than  between  villages  or  districts  (Barton, 
1922,  p.  413).  Unfortunately,  one  is  left  in  the  dark  as  to  how  rights  and  duties  are  al¬ 
located  within  the  "family."  Clearly,  field  work  focused  on  the  dynamics  of  kinship  with¬ 
in  each  "family”  seen  in  the  context  of  individual  villages  would  greatly  further  our 
understanding  of  cognatic  systems. 

Among  the  Sagada  Igorot  (Eggan,  1960,  pp.  24-50)  descent  lines  are  usually  conceptu- 
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alized  in  terms  of  "founding  ancestors"  (Eggan,  1960,  p.  29).  These  individuals  are  usu¬ 
ally  "early  migrants,  founders  of  wards,  or  famous  individuals"  (Eggan,  1960,  p.  29). 
Descent  lines  exist  within  the  framework  of  "families";  there  are  six  major  ones  for 
Sagada,  each  with  a  genealogical  span  of  from  eight  to  ten  generations.38  It  appears  that 
descent  lines  are  mainly  utilized  for  the  activation  of  certain  land  rights. 

The  Bisaya  descent  lines,  called  raian,  are  used  to  establish  land  rights  (Periano, 

1960,  MS)  and  to  arrange  proper  marriages  for  persons  of  some  rank.  Although  the  Bi¬ 
saya  are  sedentary  wet  rice  agriculturalists  for  the  most  part,  their  descent  line  is  sim¬ 
ilar  to  that  of  the  Land  Dayaks,  who  are  shifting  agriculturalists.  Raian  are  not  named, 
as  are  the  land  Dayak  turun,  after  an  apical  ancestor  (cf.  Geddes,  1954b,  passim). 

It  is  instructive  to  compare  these  four  previous  cases  with  a  society  that  has  under¬ 
gone  change  with  the  adoption  of  a  cash  crop  economy.  The  indications  are  that  Melanau 
society  (Morris,  1953,  pp.  51-70)  formerly  bore  resemblances  to  that  of  the  Bisaya.  The 
Melanau  also  utilize  descent  lines,  called  laian ,  but  nowadays  probably  only  in  arranging 
a  proper  marriage  (Morris,  1953,  pp.  54,  69).  We  may  hazard  the  guess  that  they  for¬ 
merly  may  have  been  used  for  establishing  land  rights,  but  that  with  the  development  of 
private  property  in  land  and  sago  trees,  the  laian  lost  some  of  their  former  functions. 

Axial  Line 

It  would  appear  that  for  most  communities  there  are  a  limited  number  of  important  de¬ 
scent  lines  in  terms  of  which  everyone  tends  to  orient  themselves.  (The  Bisaya  have  two 
or  three  for  their  largest  villages. )  Following  a  suggestion  by  Leach,  we  may  call  these 
axial  lines  (Leach,  1948,  p.  91).  Leach  specifically  uses  the  Iban  as  his  illustrative  ex¬ 
ample  of  a  society  with  axial  lines: 

Long  single-line  genealogies  (5  to  20  generations  in  depth)  are  associated  with  each 
house  and  individual  room-holders  reckon  descent  by  tracing  affiliation  to  this  axial 
line  of  the  house.  These  axial  lines  are  ’ambilateral’  in  the  sense  that  they  contain  both 
males  and  females.39 

Leach  is  referring  here  to  the  main  lines  of  prominent  house  founders.40  If  we  imagine 
ourselves  breaking  up  the  longhouse  just  described  into  a  series  of  sections,  each  with 
its  axial  line,  then  we  have  something  very  close  to  the  situation  in  a  typical  Bisaya  vil¬ 
lage.  (See  Fig.  3,  p.  100.) 

The  diagram  (p.  100)  is  a  simplified  sketch  showing  an  axial  line  and  two  subsidiary 
lines,  all  of  which  stem  from  (and  include)  a  common  apical  ancestor.  The  personnel 
represented  in  the  axial  line  are  prominent  persons  (wealthy  men  or  women,  spirit  me¬ 
diums,  famous  leaders)  who  have  all  stayed  in  the  ancestral  village.  Other  lines  coalesce, 
as  it  were,  around  this  axial  line.  In  the  subsidiary  lines,  some  members  move  out  of 
the  village  and  in  a  subsequent  generation  there  is  a  movement  back.  Under  such  condi¬ 
tions  it  may  take  some  time  to  re-establish  their  former  position  vis-£.-vis  other  lines. 
However,  there  is  much  fluidity  in  line  ranking,  so  that  with  the  passage  of  time  formerly 
subsidiary  lines  may  emerge  as  new  axial  lines.41 

All  lines  (both  axial  and  subsidiary)  are  usually  closely  related  by  cognatic  ties;  these 
individuals  build  houses  near  each  other  and  attend  each  other’s  minor  rituals,  but  they 
do  not  form  a  corporate  group.  Rather,  what  exists  is  a  local  aggregate  of  cognates  (the 
local  kindred  core),  who  together  with  those  who  have  married  out  share  certain  rights 
stemming  from  a  common  ancestor. 

Before  proceeding  with  a  consideration  of  local  and  wider  ranges  of  kinship,  I  will 
briefly  indicate  what  I  mean  by  kindred.  These  include  all  of  a  person's  cognates  (con- 
sanguineals)  in  all  lines,  in  both  ascending  and  descending  generations.  The  kindred,  or 
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Figure  3.  Axial  Line  and  Subsidiary  Lines 
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better,  the  personal  kindred,42  is  a  category  and  not  a  group.43  Now,  the  kindreds  of 
closely  related  persons,  such  as  first  cousins,  overlap,  and  the  segment  they  share  is  a 
stock.  (See  Fig.  4,  p.  100.)  Radcliffe- Brown  was  the  first  contemporary  anthropologist 
to  use  this  term,  but  it  has  subsequently  been  used  by  others.44  A  stock,  being  a  segment 
of  a  person's  kindred,  is  a  category  rather  than  a  group.45  It  includes  all  the  descendants 
of  a  pair  of  grandparents  or  great-grandparents.46  The  primary  reference  point  is  two 
ancestors  joined  by  a  conjugal  tie.  Such  a  category  is  clearly  not  a  descent  group.  Rather, 
a  cognatic  descent  group  besides  being  a  corporate  unit,  is  distinguished  by  having  one 
member  at  its  apex,47  and  he  is  their  point  of  reference.48 

Returning  to  the  constructs  which  have  been  touched  upon,  I  shall  call  that  body  of  kin 
who  are  close  cognates  to  each  other  and  who  tend  to  occupy  a  definite  section  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  the  local  kindred  core.  (In  the  Bisaya  village  there  may  be  two  or  three  of  these. ) 
This  core  taken  together  with  those  nonresident  cognates  who  have  residual  (or  second¬ 
ary)  rights  in  land  and  other  things  in  their  natal  community,  represents  the  wider  kin¬ 
dred  segment.  Goodenough  (1955,  p.  73)  has  discussed  an  analogous  aggregate  which  is 
apparently  common  to  much  of  Oceania.  Although  he  refers  to  it  as  an  "unrestricted  de¬ 
scent  group"  some  limitations  appear  to  apply  to  its  members.  Nonresident  kin  have 
dormant  land  rights  in  their  natal  village  (or  the  village  of  their  ancestor)  only  "for  as 
long  as  genealogical  ties  are  remembered"  (Goodenough,  1955,  p.  73).  My  own  experience 
leads  me  to  believe  that  where  cognatic  systems  have  not  undergone  a  marked  degree  of 
change,  then  there  is  a  definite  time  limit  with  regard  to  the  lapse  of  land  rights  caused 
by  nonuse.49 


Cognatic  Descent  Groups 

The  construct  descent  line  might  well  have  been  treated  as  an  aspect  of  descent  group, 
rather  than  being  presented  separately.  However,  since  my  main  aim  has  been  to  con¬ 
trast  descent  line  as  a  principle  which  may  operate  relatively  free  of  "corporate"  char¬ 
acteristics,  it  has  proved  necessary  to  give  more  detailed  consideration  to  problems 
implicit  in  the  use  of  that  construct  where  cognatic  societies  are  examined. 

As  was  previously  hinted,  descent  groups  utilize  descent  lines  which  converge  to  a 
common  apical  ancestor;  the  living  representatives  affiliated  with  these  lines  form  cor¬ 
porations. 

I  do  not  propose  here  to  make  a  survey  of  social  systems  with  cognatic  descent 
groups,50  but  a  few  examples  may  briefly  be  examined  for  the  light  they  throw  on  the  con¬ 
structs  considered  in  this  paper. 

The  Paiwan  of  Formosa  (Mabuchi,  1960,  pp.  136-38)  represent  a  cognatic  society 
whose  members  "live  in  concentrated  villages  with  an  average  of  300  inhabitants  each. 

.  .  .  Political  authority  is  vested  in  chiefs,"  of  which  there  may  be  one  per  village  or  one 
for  several  villages.  These  chiefs  have  eminent  domain  over  villages  and  rights  of  trib¬ 
ute.  Inheritance  is  ambilateral  with  primogenitural  succession  (regardless  of  sex)  to  the 
"house  name"  and  its  associated  privileges  (especially  land  rights).51  Residence  is  ambi- 
local,  but  with  apparently  a  greater  stress  on  patrivirilocal  residence.52  There  is  some 
evidence  that  axial  lines  are  present,  since  "spheres  of  relatives  aggregate  themselves" 
on  the  basis  of  "multilineal"  ties  "around  an  individual  and  his  siblings  as  a  core"  (Ma¬ 
buchi,  1960,  p.  137). 

A  recent  article  on  the  Mambila  of  West  Africa  (Rehfisch,  1960,  pp.  246-60)  indicates 
that  there  are  two  "cognatic  descent  groups"  of  importance,  only  one  of  which  appears  to 
be  corporate  in  the  sense  previously  indicated:  (1)  The  Memin— a  (nonlocalized)  cognatic 
kin  group  "whose  main  functions  were  to  exchange  women  with  other  like  groups  and  to 
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offer  aid  and  protection  to  its  members”  (Rehfisch,  1960,  p.  246).  Nowadays  this  is  an 
aggregate  and  not  a  true  descent  group.  (2)  The  Mm— -’’refers  ...  to  a  localized  kindred 
with  corporate  functions”  (Rehfisch,  1960,  p.  255).  Residence  is  most  commonly  viri- 
local,  and  the  statistics  offered  strongly  suggest  that  patrivirilocal  residence  predomi¬ 
nates,  alternating  with  other  types  (Rehfisch,  1960,  p.  257). 

The  requirements  for  Man  membership  are:  (a)  residence  in  the  hamlet;  (b)  accepted 
descent  from  the  (hamlet)  founder. 

A  man  in  action  is  in  some  respects  similar  to  a  localized  clan  section,  except  that  for 

purposes  of  affiliation  there  is  no  emphasis  on  the  principle  of  unilineal  descent  (Reh¬ 
fisch,  1960,  p.  246). 

Although  the  Maori  have  already  received  extensive  treatment  in  the  literature, 53  it  will 
be  of  some  advantage  to  examine  their  descent  groups.  The  Maori  hapu  were  corporate 
groups  whose  members  obtained  rights  by  being  able  to  claim  descent  from  the  apical  an¬ 
cestor  who  founded  the  hapu.  There  was  usually  one  hapu  per  village,  but  there  are  in¬ 
stances  where  several  hapu  made  up  a  village.  Although  there  was  a  high  degree  of  en¬ 
dogamy,  this  was  far  from  complete.  The  main  form  of  residence  was  patrivirilocal,  but 
patriuxorilocal  residence  occurred  as  an  alternative  form.  Descent  was  ’’ambilateral,” 
but  the  factor  of  residence  plus  the  greater  prerogatives  of  males,  meant  the  stressing 
of  certain  lines,  rather  than  others.54 

Of  the  several  cognatic  descent  groups  we  have  considered,  the  Maori  have  the  least 
restriction  with  regard  to  the  land  rights  of  nonresident  kin.55  In  this  respect,  the  Maori 
hapu  resembles  our  wider  kindred  segment  except  that  the  latter  category  lacks  truly 
corporate  characteristics.  However,  in  both  the  hapu  and  the  wider  kindred  segment,  one 
can  activate  land  rights  by  utilizing  the  descent  lines  of  one’s  natal  group,  even  if  one 
moves  away  after  marriage.  If  is  only  after  a  number  of  generations  that  one’s  descend¬ 
ants’  rights  in  the  original  ancestral  village  would  lapse. 

An  examination  of  two  recent  articles  on  cognatic  descent  groups  which  specifically 
consider  the  Maori  case,56  indicates  that  there  are  a  number  of  pertinent  points  which 
would  bear  some  discussion.  There  seem  to  be  three  broad  problems  to  consider: 

(1)  Do  the  members  of  hapu  (or  groups  of  a  similar  order)  primarily  pass  on  property 
rights  by  filiation  rather  than  descent? 

(2)  Can  we  call  hapu  (corporate)  descent  groups  if: 

(a)  they  have  no  firm  descent  boundary; 

(b)  their  nonresident  members  do  not  share  hapu  responsibilities  and  operate  under 
the  same  authority?  (That  is,  are  they  fully  corporate?) 

(3)  What  is  the  role  of  in-marrying  spouses  with  regard  to  their  ’’sponsor’s”  hapu?  Are 
such  in-marrying  individuals  incorporated  into  their  spouse’s  hapu? 

We  have  already  touched  on  the  question  of  filiation  versus  descent  (see  above,  p.  94). 
With  specific  regard  to  the  Maori  and  similar  societies,  it  seems  that  something  more 
than  the  principle  of  filiation  is  involved  in  choices  of  affiliation  and  the  activation  of  land 
rights.  Firth,  in  his  study  of  the  Maori  (1959,  pp.  114,  125,  386),  indicates  in  several 
places  that  it  is  precisely  rights  obtained  by  descent  which  are  activated  after  a  period  of 
dormancy.  One  has  to  know  a  genealogy  of  some  length  in  order  to  do  this;  and,  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  choosing  the  most  favorable  link  (or  links)  in  one  out  of  several  descent  lines  is 
of  great  importance.57  Elsewhere,  in  referring  to  the  Maori  and  to  ambilineal  systems 
generally,  Firth  says:  "Individuals  are  concerned  with  the  principle  of  descent  in  their 
societies,  in  particular  as  regards  status  and  rights  when  they  have  to  decide  between 
competing  claims  or  when  they  wish  to  establish  a  special  relation  to  someone  in  a  pre¬ 
vious  generation”  (Firth,  1957,  p.  6). 
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All  this  is  not  to  say  that  we  would  ignore  ascription  of  status  and  rights  through  filia¬ 
tion;  rather,  it  appears  that  in  the  Maori  and  similar  ambilineal  systems,  the  principle 
of  descent  often  operates  jointly  with  filiation. 

In  cognatic  societies  of  the  ambilineal  type,  it  is  characteristic  that  the  potential  rights  of 
nonresident  cognates  only  gradually  become  attenuated,  as  in  a  situation  involving  non¬ 
activation  of  rights  for  a  number  of  generations.  For  the  Maori,  one  could  say  that  there 
is  no  firm  boundary  which  demarcates  restrictive  social  segments;  rights  may  apparently 
be  reactivated  after  two  or  three  generations  of  dormancy  provided  some  ties  are  kept 
with  kin  in  the  ancestral  village. 

Although  this  variable  point  of  "closure”  is  typical  of  the  Maori  system,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  there  is  some  outer  genealogical  limit  beyond  which  rights  cannot  be  ex¬ 
ercised.  A  broader  range  of  data  for  other  societies  is  needed  to  ascertain  how  variable 
this  boundary  is.  However,  the  situation  among  the  Bisaya  (Periano,  1960,  MS)  may 
offer  some  clues  of  what  may  be  found  in  ambilineal  societies  allowing  multiple  affilia¬ 
tions.  In  the  case  of  the  Bisaya,  the  outer  genealogical  limit  is  placed  so  that  it  includes 
the  descendants  of  common  great-grandparents  (i.  e. ,  the  boundary  does  not  extend  to  the 
third  cousin  range).58  This  means,  for  example,  that  if  one  of  these  descendants  moves 
back  to  the  ancestral  village,  he  might  be  able  to  exercise  land  rights  near  his  second 
cousins,  who  share  the  same  apical  ancestor.  However,  previously  resident  cognates  in 
the  direct  line  of  descent  have  prior  rights  if  they  have  been  using  the  land  or  have  built 
on  it.  In  such  cases,  cognates  who  are  natal  to  a  given  village  have  rights  to  continue 
using  the  land  and  the  rights  of  descendant  kin  who  "move  back"  (muli  kampong  awal)  to 
their  ancestral  village  (or  try  to  utilize  ancestral  land  while  residing  in  an  adjoining  com¬ 
munity)  could  easily  lapse.  I  do  not  know  how  typical  this  situation  is  for  other  cognatic 
societies,  but  such  data  may  be  difficult  to  obtain  if  such  rights  are  not  exercised  fre¬ 
quently. 

The  second  conceptual  difficulty  encountered  when  examining  groups  of  the  hapu  variety 
in  ambilineal  systems  is  the  degree  to  which  they  are  corporate  with  regard  to  resident 
and  nonresident  cognates.59  When  using  the  phrase  "membership  in  a  group"  it  is  often 
overlooked  that  this  may  be  of  two  kinds:  active,  or  potential.  Therefore,  it  would  seem 
advisable  to  distinguish  for  those  communities  having  cognatic  descent  groups  between  a 
corporate  kindred  core,  which  has  a  territorial  basis  and  is  subject  to  the  same  author¬ 
ity,  and  a  broader,  complex  category  similar  to  the  wider  kindred  segment,60  which  is 
not  fully  corporate.  Not  all  societies  have  names  for  these  rubrics  but  they  should  be 
distinguished  if  they  are  culturally  significant. 

The  third  point  concerning  "incorporation"  of  affinals  is  one  which  has  not  received 
extended  consideration  in  the  literature  on  cognatic  systems.  Its  importance  for  unilineal 
systems  has  recently  been  noted.61 

Among  the  Maori,  the  available  information  strongly  supports  the  conclusion  that  in- 
marrying  spouses  do  not  have  rights  in  their  sponsor’s  hapu,  where  both  were  originally 
of  different  hapu  (Firth,  1960,  pp.  113,  125).  Or  more  precisely,  where  both  spouses 
did  not  activate  rights  stemming  from  the  same  apical  ancestor,  then  the  in- marrying 
spouse  had  no  rights  in  his  (or  her)  sponsor’s  hapu.  Hapu  are  thus  groups  where  land 
rights  come  from  consanguineal,  rather  than  affinal  ties.  However,  it  would  seem  more 
than  a  theoretical  possibility  that  there  may  be  cognatic  societies  in  which  descent  groups 
include  affinals.62  Would  it  not  be  inconsistent  to  call  these  descent  groups,  having  for¬ 
merly  restricted  the  latter  to  groups  composed  solely  of  consanguineals?  I  would  suggest 
that  a  term  like  "mixed"  or  "complex"  descent  group  could  be  used,  even  though  descent 
is  not  the  only  principle  involved  in  recruitment. 
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Conclusions  and  Further  Implications 


Some  of  the  main  differences  between  descent  line  systems  and  descent  group  systems 
may  now  be  summarized.  I  wish  to  consider  the  hypothesis  that  they  exist  at  different 
levels  of  sociocultural  integration.  Because  of  the  limited  coverage  of  ethnographic 
sources,  I  do  this  with  some  trepidation.  However,  my  general  reading  and  field  work 
lead  me  to  believe  it  would  be  useful  to  test  such  a  hypothesis.  Besides  the  fact  that  there 
are  certain  constructs  which  are  of  use  in  analyzing  cognatic  societies,  there  seem  to  be 
societies  in  which  one  or  the  other  of  these  constructs  predominates.  Some  cases  have 
already  been  considered,  but  it  might  be  well  to  summarize  some  of  the  salient  features 
of  each  type. 

The  type  of  cognatic  society  which  emphasizes  descent  lines  (tut  not  descent  groups) 
has  villages  in  which  there  is  a  moderate  degree  of  nucleation  (with  a  population  size  of 
from  90  to  130  persons);  occasionally,  village  population  may  approach  over  200  indivi¬ 
duals  but  this  is  rare. 

The  main  points  of  orientation  in  villages  are  the  prominent  axial  lines  of  descent,  and 
there  is  usually  more  than  one  for  any  community.  The  aggregates  of  cognates  which 
orient  themselves  in  terms  of  such  axial  lines  (the  local  kindred  core)  do  not  form  a 
corporate  group,  but  do  often  produce  an  aggregate  of  high  social  coactivity  and  coop¬ 
eration. 

Villages  are  moderately  sedentary,  but  may  vary  from  shifting  agriculturalists  who  move 
their  villages  every  twenty-five  to  thirty  years  to  fully  sedentary  swamp  agriculturalists. 
Limited  resources  in  terms  of  fertile  land  and  an  undeveloped  technology  impose  definite 
limits  on  how  large  village  populations  may  grow. 

Ambilocal  residence,  as  Goodenough  and  Solien  suggest,  seems  to  provide  a  method  of 
adjusting  population  imbalances  in  various  communities.63  The  specific  type  of  ambilocal- 
ism  prevalent  in  descent  line  societies  involves  the  quadruplex  choice  previously  outlined. 
This  implies  that  the  aggregate  of  cognates  living  in  a  village  at  any  one  time  is  approx¬ 
imately  equally  divided  between  males  and  females.  However,  these  aggregates  of  cog¬ 
nates  of  both  sexes  do  not  form  any  large-scale  corporate  group.64 

The  other  type  I  would  contrast  is  the  (corporate)  descent  group  in  cognatic  societies. 
First,  it  is  instructive  to  examine  the  residential  core  of  each  community.  As  indicated 
previously,  residence  tends  to  be  of  three  main  types,  two  of  which  alternate  with  each 
other:  patrivirilocal,  or  patriuxorilocal  (alternating  with  matrivirilocal). 

Within  this  residence  configuration  the  patrivirilocal  type  occurs  more  frequently  than 
the  other  two;  one  seldom  gets  matriuxorilocal  residence.  The  main  core  in  the  village 
is  patrilineally  related  males.  Female  cognates  attach  themselves  to  this  core  sporadi¬ 
cally.  I  know  of  no  cognatic  society  with  large-scale  corporate  descent  groups  where 
female  and  male  cognates  are  equal  in  number  and  form  the  core  of  the  community  at 
any  one  time.65 

The  method  by  which  descent  line  societies  may  be  transformed  into  descent  group 
systems  can  only  be  guessed  at  with  the  information  we  now  possess.  I  think  that  Leslie 
White's  insight  that  cognatic  systems  having  large-scale  corporate  descent  groups  (or  as 
he  calls  them,  ambilateral  lineages)  tend  to  be  integrated  at  the  village  level  rather  than 
at  the  tribal  level  holds  true,  by  and  large,  for  the  societies  considered  in  this  paper 
(White,  1959,  p.  181).  It  has  been  further  suggested  that  while  descent  lines  and  axial 
lines  are  still  of  importance  in  societies  with  cognatic  descent  groups,  another  factor 
has  been  superimposed  which  leads  to  tighter  sociopolitical  integration  at  the  village 
level,  rather  than  at  the  subvillage  level.  Another  way  of  saying  this  is  that  descent  line 
societies  tend  to  emphasize  axial  lines  solely,  while  descent  group  societies  stress  both 
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axial  lines  and  larger  groupings  which  encompass  the  various  segments  of  kindred  exist¬ 
ing  in  a  community. 

As  I  just  indicated,  it  is  possible  that  descent  line  societies  may  evolve  into  social 
systems  with  descent  groups,  but  the  reasons  for  this  are  not  entirely  clear.  One  impor¬ 
tant  factor,  again  mentioned  by  Leslie  White  in  discussing  the  Maori,  is  undoubtedly  the 
development  of  defense-offense  in  warfare  (White,  1959,  p.  181). 

This  force,  acting  concomitantly  with  ecological  and  other  factors,  may  produce  a 
situation  where  males  count  for  more  than  females  in  terms  of  social,  political,  and 
economic  prerogatives.  Solidarity  between  male  cognates  becomes  a  crucial  factor, 
which  is  reflected  in  the  residential  alignment  of  such  kin  and  the  particular  mode  of 
residence  involved.66 

I  realize  that  an  explanation  in  such  terms  is  incomplete  in  that  it  fails  to  explain  why 
societies  having  the  specified  characteristics  do  not  become  entirely  unilineal.  To  ex¬ 
plain  that,  one  would  have  to  know  a  great  deal  more  about  the  ecology,  demography,  and 
marriage  systems  of  a  large  number  of  cognatic  societies  with  descent  groups. 

It  would  seem  that  descent  group  systems  are  much  more  amenable  to  analysis  in 
terms  of  the  approach  used  for  segmentary  unilineal  systems  than  are  descent  line  soci¬ 
eties.  (E.  g. ,  in  the  former  case  we  have  the  question  of  levels  of  segmentation  in  Maori, 
Marquesan,  and  Mangaian  ramages.  )67  However,  while  recognizing  that  there  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  useful  parallels,  Pehrson’s  caution  concerning  facile  analogies  from  unilineal 
systems  is  still  worth  noting: 

A  good  deal  of  anthropological  theory  concerning  social  organization  is  derived  from 
investigations  of  societies  based  on  unilateral  descent  groups.  The  lineage  looms  large 
in  our  picture  of  non- Western  societies.  ...  I  wish  ...  to  suggest  that  there  is  a 
structure  to  (bilateral)  society  but  that  the  structure  may  be  obscured  by  approaching 
from  a  unilateral  viewpoint  (R.  Pehrson,  1954,  p.  199). 

This  advice  may  be  less  necessary  today  than  formerly,  but  we  must  be  careful  to  apply 
our  unilateral  analogies  only  where  pertinent. 


Brooklyn,  New  York 


NOTES 

1.  Earlier  and  shorter  versions  of  this  paper  were  read  in  the  Columbia  University 
Anthropology  Department  Seminar  (November,  1960)  and  at  the  American  Ethnological 
Society  Meetings  in  Columbus,  Ohio  (May,  1961).  The  ethnological  material  presented 
for  the  Bisaya,  who  are  wet  rice  agriculturalists  living  in  the  Fifth  Division  of  Sarawak, 
British  Borneo,  is  based  upon  fourteen  months  of  field  research  in  which  I  was  engaged 
during  1958-59.  Financial  assistance  was  provided  by  the  United  States  Educational  Foun¬ 
dation  in  Australia,  Australian  National  University,  and  the  Columbia  University  Anthro¬ 
pology  Department.  Further  financial  aid  for  library  research  was  made  possible  by  a 
grant  from  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health. 

I  am  grateful  to  Harold  C.  Conklin,  Conrad  Arensberg,  Fredrik  Barth,  William 
Mitchell,  E.  R.  Leach,  and  Margaret  Mead,  who  read  an  earlier  draft  of  this  paper  and 
offered  helpful  criticisms  and  suggestions.  However,  responsibility  for  its  final  form  is 
my  own. 

2.  Cf.  C.  P.  Murdock  (1960);  W.  Davenport  (1958);  J.  Pouwer  (1960). 

3.  v.  W.  Goodenough  (1955),  N.  Solien  (1959),  W.  Davenport  (1959),  J.  D.  Freeman 
(1958,  1960),  Murdock  (1949,  1960),  J.  Pouwer  (1960),  and  Hwei-lin  Wei  (1959). 

4.  M.  Fortes  (1949),  and  later  M.  Gluckman  (1950)  and  Radcliffe- Brown  (1950)  seem 
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to  have  been  the  first  anthropologists  to  use  cognatic  in  the  sense  pertinent  to  this 
paper. 

5.  In  his  recent  examination  of  double  descent  systems,  (1961,  p.  7),  J.  Goody  follows 
Radcliffe- Brown’s  and  Rivers’  definitions  as  regards  the  criterion  of  group  membership. 

6.  G.  P.  Murdock  (1960,  p.  9)  has  a  similar  criticism  but  he  also  follows  Rivers  in 
making  descent  dependent  on  group  membership. 

7.  Where  descent  is  utilized  it  is  thus  sometimes  possible  for  a  person  who  is  re¬ 
activating  rights  to  "skip”  one  or  more  generations  (where  a  period  of  dormancy  has 
intervened)  in  order  to  show  a  genealogical  relationship  to  an  important  ancestor,  who 
may  either  be  a  grandparent  or  a  more  remote  forebear.  This  person  may  first  have 
established  the  rights  in  question,  or  he  may  have  been  the  last  to  make  use  of  them.  It 
would  not  be  correct  to  refer  to  the  reactivation  of  such  dormant  claims  as  involving 
rights  by  filiation. 

8.  Fortes  (1959,  p.  206)  makes  a  similar  distinction  but  he  applies  descent  in  a  much 
more  restrictive  way  than  is  useful  for  my  purposes  (cf.  especially  pp.  208  and  211). 
According  to  Fortes  (p.  211),  the  Maori,  for  example,  obtain  land  rights  by  successive 
filiation,  rather  than  through  descent.  All  this  occurs  in  spite  of  the  social  uses  to  which 
long  Maori  genealogies  are  put.  On  the  basis  of  Fortes’  definition  most  cognatic  societies 
would  be  said  to  emphasize  filiation  rather  than  descent.  My  own  data  on  the  Bisaya  and 
information  from  other  groups  indicate  that  a  broader  definition  is  of  greater  heuristic 
value,  in  order  to  separate  out  societies  at  the  primitive  band  level,  which  almost  always 
appear  to  stress  filiation,  and  further,  to  make  other  distinctions  which  might  otherwise 
remain  obscured. 

9.  For  definitions  of  group,  as  distinguished  from  aggregate  see  Olmstead  (1959,  pp. 

20  ff.)  and  Sprott  (1958,  pp.  9-21). 

10.  It  is  advisable  to  distinguish  descent  from  inheritance  and  succession  as  does 
Rivers  (1924,  p.  87).  Inheritance  involves  transmission  of  property  in  general,  while 
succession  refers  to  transmission  of  office,  usually  to  one  person. 

11.  Cf.  T.  Mabuchi  (p.  18)  in  J.  Goody  (1961). 

12.  The  phrase  in  brackets  was  added  by  the  author  to  avoid  ambiguity. 

13.  J.  Barnes,  1955,  p.  405;  V.  W.  Turner,  1956,  p.  176. 

14.  F.  Lynch  (1959,  p.  52),  in  an  instructive  study  of  a  Philippines  group  says  ”.  .  . 
evidence  from  scores  of  genealogies  show  that  where  one  of  ego’s  parents  comes  from 
another  town,  his  bilateral  kindred  of  recall  (or  genealogy)  is  heavy  on  the  side  that  lives 
in  Canaman  and  light  on  the  side  that  does  not.  Some  kinsmen  are  disqualified  from  ego’s 
alliance  system  by  the  mere  fact  of  residing  outside  Canaman.” 

15.  My  usage  is  similar  to  that  of  A.  Mayer  (1960,  p.  169),  except  that  he  applies  it 
to  lineages  in  a  unilineal  system. 

16.  Cf.  Pouwer  (1960),  who  first  used  ’’traceable”  in  the  above  sense. 

17.  The  phrase  is  Firth’s  (1957,  p.  4). 

18.  Cf.  J.  D.  Freeman  (1955a,  p.  7)  for  the  first  use  of  this  term. 

19.  Examples  of  societies  with  utrolateral  descent  are  the  Lozi,  Gilbertese  and  Paiwan 
(Taiwan),  among  others.  Freeman  (1955a,  p.  7)  specifically  uses  the  term  utrolateral, 
for  the  Iban,  who  seem  to  emphasize  filiation  rather  than  descent.  However,  I  think  it 
fruitful  to  extend  its  usage  as  above. 

20.  Cf.  E.  R.  Leach  (1950,  pp.  61-62).  Examples  of  societies  with  ambilateral  de¬ 
scent  are  the  Maori,  Land  Dayak,  Puyuma  (Taiwan),  and  the  Bisaya. 

21.  Some  ambilateral-type  societies  whose  members  utilize  genealogies  of  some  depth 
for  social  purposes,  may  be  considered,  following  Firth  (1957,  p.  6),  to  have  amhilineal 
characteristics.  Hence,  it  may  sometimes  occur  that  both  laterality  and  lineality  are  of 
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importance  for  a  given  cognatic  system.  In  that  case,  it  is  not  so  much  the  use  of  more 
than  one  line  (i.  e. ,  straight-line  genealogy)  which  suggests  the  label  "ambilineal,"  but 
rather  the  use  of  both  male  and  female  links  ’’without  set  order”  in  a  transgenerational 
manner.  Implicit  in  what  has  just  been  stated  is  the  corollary  that  while  all  societies 
having  ambilineal  characteristics  may  be  viewed  ambilaterally  the  reverse  is  not  true. 

22.  L.  Adam,  1948,  p.  12. 

23.  I  do  not  propose  to  consider  here  what  the  conditioning  factors  are  that  influence 
alternative  choices,  but  economic  considerations  are  often  primary.  However,  several 
of  the  complex  and  largely  noneconomic  considerations  which  enter  into  Goodenough's 
discussion  (1956)  for  the  unilineal  Trukese  would  also  apply  here. 

24.  J.  Barnes,  1960,  pp.  851-55;  cf.  C.  Wedgwood  (1952,  p.  456)  who  first  proposed 
the  terms  I  use  here. 

25.  The  latter  two  usually  alternate. 

26.  Ambilo cal -both,  virilocal  and  uxorilocal  are  equally  possible  as  choices;  they  tend 
to  occur  with  equal  frequency  in  only  some  cognatic  societies. 

27.  There  are  several  distinct  uses  of  ’’descent  line"  in  the  literature,  among  them 
Leach  (1950,  pp.  62,  71;  1951,  pp.  25,  28)  and  Sahlins  (1958,  pp.  181  ff.).  Of  pertinence 
here  is  Leach’s  earlier  usage  of  line  (1950,  p.  62)  in  his  survey  of  several  ambilineal 
systems,  which  is  similar  to  the  definition  I  propose  above. 

In  a  later  discussion  of  unilineal  systems  (1951,  p.  25)  Leach  defined  descent  line  dif¬ 
ferently  in  order  to  make  other,  necessary  distinctions.  For  our  purposes  it  would  be 
best  to  employ  his  earlier  usage. 

More  recently  descent  line  has  been  used  in  my  sense  by  Gullick  (1958,  p.  78)  and 
Josselin  de  Jong  (1960,  pp.  382-83)  in  examing  cognatic  aspects  of  Malayan  systems. 

28.  The  phrase  "straight- line  genealogies"  is  Leach's  (1950,  p.  62). 

29.  A.  R.  Radcliffe- Brown  (1950,  p.  41);  M.  Fortes  (1953,  pp.  25,  35);  M.  H.  Fried 
(1957,  p.  18);  M.  G.  Smith  (1956,  p.  60). 

30.  Cf.  Max  Weber's  concept  of  Verband  or  "corporate  group"  (1947,  pp.  144  ff.). 

31.  J.  Goody  (1961,  p.  5)  has  a  similar  conception  but  he  apparently  excludes  common 
authority  as  a  crucial  feature. 

32.  R.  Firth  (1959,  unpublished  manuscript  referred  to  by  Murdock,  1960). 

33.  Among  the  Bisaya,  for  example,  the  "occasional  kin  groups"  are  the  living  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  closely  related  descent  lines,  or  the  "cousin  aggregate"  ( nimong  anak  in¬ 
chan  somok),  who  build  near  each  other  in  the  village,  borrow  or  share  each  other's 
ritual  paraphernalia  (cf.  Peranio,  1959,  p.  7),  attend  each  other’s  minor  rituals,  have 
adjacent  inland  plots,  and  exchange  labor.  All  the  activities  enumerated  occur  with  greater 
frequency  among  these  close  kin  than  with  others. 

34.  W.  R.  Geddes  (1954a,  pp.  59-61;  1954b,  pp.  42-51). 

35.  Although  Geddes  refers  to  the  descendants  of  an  apical  ancestor  as  forming  a  de¬ 
scent  group  it  is  clear  that  these  turun  are  not  corporate  as  defined  above. 

36.  Barton  seems  to  fluctuate  between  two  definitions  of  "family.”  On  the  one  hand, 
there  are  closely  related  descendants  of  an  important  apical  ancestor.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  those  persons  who  largely  share  the  same  kin  (as  siblings  or  first  cousins).  In  the 
citation  above  it  has  been  the  second  meaning  with  which  we  have  been  concerned.  But  both 
conceptions  are  clearly  different,  as  has  been  noted  by  Goodenough  (1955,  p.  71)  and  others. 

37.  Barton  (1922,  p.  413);  F.  Lambrecht  (1953,  pp.  21-22). 

38.  Although  Eggan  uses  the  term  "bilateral  descent  group"  for  categories  based  on 
descent  lines,  these  do  not  seem  to  be  corporate  in  my  sense.  Hence,  I  do  not  consider 
them  to  be  descent  groups. 

39.  If  I  read  him  correctly,  J.  D.  Freeman,  our  contemporary  authority  on  the  Iban, 
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implies  a  different  picture  as  regards  Iban  genealogies  and  "lines"  (1958,  pp.  33-34;  p. 
52,  note  20).  Genealogies  are  usually  not  longer  than  three  or  four  generations  above  a 
given  Ego.  Although  there  is  no  specific  discussion  of  "descent  lines"  or  "axial  lines," 
his  stress  on  the  importance  of  filiation  (p.  27)  for  inheritance  rights  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  this  principle  plays  a  more  central  role  than  the  demonstration  of  descent 
from  a  given  ancestor.  In  addition,  in  view  of  the  difficulty  of  reconstructing  genealogies 
of  pun  bilek  (p.  33),  it  would  appear  that  descent  lines,  if  they  are  present  among  the 
Iban  have  only  limited  social  uses.  However,  we  must  await  further  publications  for  the 
elucidation  of  these  questions.  The  resolution  of  the  specific  ethnographic  problems  in¬ 
volved  need  not  concern  us  here,  for  we  are  seeking  usable  sociological  models.  Even  if 
it  be  the  case  that  the  descent  line-axial  line  model  does  not  fit  the  usual  Iban  situation, 
it  does  seem  valid  for  a  number  of  societies  in  Malaysia  and  probably  in  other  parts  of 
the  world.  (E.  g. ,  the  Land  Dayak,  Bisaya,  19th  century  Malays,  Sagada  Igorot,  and  prob¬ 
ably  the  Ifugao.  The  gublda  of  the  Caribs  [Solien,  1959]  would  seem  to  utilize  descent 
lines  without  axial  lines,  but  more  ethnographic  data  is  needed  to  make  a  judgment  of 
this  point.  All  of  the  societies  just  mentioned  stress  descent  lines  without  having  cognatic 
descent  groups. ) 

40.  This  is  apparently  what  Davenport  (1959,  p.  565)  means  by  stem  kindred.  I  prefer 
not  to  use  this  term  because  of  ambiguity  in  the  meaning  of  ,rkindred." 

41.  The  analysis  presented  here  is  merely  meant  to  be  suggestive,  being  drawn  mainly 
from  data  on  the  Bisaya.  Depending  on  the  society  considered,  there  may  be  other  rea¬ 
sons  why  some  lines  have  a  higher  status  than  others. 

42.  Although  B.  Philpotts  (1913,  pp.  2-3)  and  Rivers  for  the  most  part  seem  to  use  the 
term  kindred  with  the  meaning  pertinent  to  this  paper,  Leach  first  introduced  the  term  per¬ 
sonal  kindred  and  consistently  employed  it  to  mean  a  category  and  not  a  group  (1960,  p. 
62).  More  recently,  W.  Goodenough  (1955,  pp.  71-72),  G.  P.  Murdock  (1960,  p.  3),  L. 
Lancaster  (1958,  p.  359),  W.  E.  Mitchell  (1959),  and  J.  D.  Freeman  (1960,  p.  71),  and 
C.  Frake  (1960,  pp.  52,  160)  have  discussed  the  concept. 

It  may  be  the  case  that  as  more  data  on  cognatic  systems  become  available  it  may  be 
necessary  to  distinguish  other  kinds  of  kindred  (cf.  S.  F.  Nadel,  1947,  p.  12).  These, 
however,  should  clearly  be  differentiated  from  the  personal  kindred,  which  is  being  de¬ 
fined  here  as  a  cognatic  category. 

43.  (See  Figure  4.)  For  purposes  of  simplicity  in  diagrammatic  representation  I  have 
not  included  Ego’s  descendants. 

44.  A.  R.  Radcliffe- Brown  (1950,  p.  16);  cf.  N.  Solien  (1959,  p.  578),  who  also  makes 
use  of  this  concept,  but  who  seems,  misleadingly,  to  equate  it  with  cognatic  descent 
groups. 

45.  I  can  think  of  only  one  exception  to  this  statement.  This  would  be  the  situation  in 
the  Maori  hapu  where  an  ancestor  and  a  series  of  his  lineal  descendants  married  some¬ 
one  from  the  same  hapu  as  himself.  In  that  case,  all  these  individuals  belong  to  one  hapu 
and  one  descent  group. 

46.  For  an  illustration  in  the  Iban  case,  see  Freeman  (1960,  p.  72). 

47.  This  implies,  for  instance,  that  a  wife  is  not  usually  a  member  of  the  same  de¬ 
scent  group  as  her  husband.  The  Maori  seem  to  provide  the  only  ethnographic  exception 
to  this  statement  where  cognatic  systems  are  considered. 

48.  Such  a  statement,  while  perhaps  adequate  for  purposes  of  structural  analysis,  tells 
us  little  about  folk  conceptualizations  of  kinship  systems.  For  instance,  members  of  a 
given  society  may  "scan"  their  genealogies  (or  descent  lines  within  genealogies),  from 
the  apex  down,  or  they  may  take  a  set  of  living  representatives,  each  with  separate  de- 
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scent  lines  and  work  up  to  a  common  ancestor.  The  Mayawyaw,  a  Phillipines  Ifugao 
group,  have  a  ’’genealogical  scan”  which  works  downward  from  the  apex.  (Cf.  Lambrecht, 
1953,  p.  21;  1954,  pp.  359-65).  The  Bisaya  of  Borneo  scan  in  both  upward  and  downward 
directions. 

49.  For  nonresident  kin  one  may  distinguish  between  primary  and  secondary  affiliation 
as  regards  land  rights,  indicating  how  many  generations  of  nonuse  cause  rights  to  lapse. 

50.  Cf.  Murdock’s  survey  (1960,  pp.  1-14).  In  Polynesia  there  are  a  number  of  examples, 
among  them  the  Samoans,  Mangaians,  Tongarevans,  Mangarevans;  in  Melanesia  there 
are  the  Malaitans  (Hogbin,  1939)  and  the  Ulawans  (Ivens,  1927). 

51.  Ibid .,  p.  137;  G.  Murdock  (1960,  p.  10). 

52.  This  can  be  inferred  from  Murdock’s  use  of  patrilocal  (1960,  p.  10)  when  referring 
to  two  of  the  Formosan  groups.  Murdock’s  earlier  definition  of  patrilocal  conforms  to 
our  use  of  patrivirilocal  (cf.  1949,  pp.  16-18;  1957,  p.  670).  Mabuchi  says  that  residence 
is  70  per  cent  patrilocal  and  30  per  cent  matrilocal  (1960,  p.  137). 

53.  Cf.  R.  Firth  (1959)  for  basic  data  and  pertinent  bibliography. 

54.  Ibid.,  pp.  92-97,  112-14,  125-28,  285-87. 

55.  One  may,  as  Murdock  (1960)  and  Wei  Hwei-Liu  (1958,  pp.  29-44)  have  demon¬ 
strated,  make  a  beginning  toward  a  classification  of  descent  groups  in  terms  of  whether 
they  are  in  effect  utrolateral  or  ambilateral.  The  utrolateral  type  would  imply  activation 
of  rights  based  on  the  residence  at  the  domicile  of  one  or  the  other  spouse,  but  not  both; 
the  ambilateral  type  would  allow  for  multiple  affiliation,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Maori. 
There  are,  no  doubt,  other  types  but  they  will  not  be  considered  here. 

56.  R.  Firth  (1957,  pp.  5-6);  M.  Fortes  (1959,  pp.  210-12). 

57.  Ibid.,  pp.  131-32,  386;  also,  see  P.  Kirchoff  (1955,  pp.  7-10). 

58.  These  descendants,  of  course,  do  not  form  a  corporate  group,  but  the  basic  prin¬ 
ciples  involved  give  some  hint  of  what  may  be  the  case  with  societies  having  corporate 
descent  groups. 

59.  This  problem  is  by  no  means  restricted  to  cognatic  societies,  as  is  demonstrated 
by  the  studies  of  M.  G.  Smith  (1956,  pp.  58,  60)  and  M.  H.  Fried  (1957,  pp.  3,  20).  Mur¬ 
dock  (1960,  p.  11)  has  proposed  the  terms  major  and  maximal  ramages,  which  seem  to 
correspond  to  the  corporate  kindred  core  and  wider  kindred  segment  respectively.  Since 
not  all  ambilineal  systems  have  ramages,  it  would  seem  advisable  to  use  broader  cate¬ 
gories.  Further,  I  have  found  it  more  profitable  here  to  contrast  corporate  and  non¬ 
corporate  groupings  by  using  parallel  terms. 

60.  It  is  clear  that  the  wider  kindred  segment  of  the  Bisaya  is  less  corporate  than  the 
Maori  counterpart,  which  includes  a  corporate  nucleus  (the  corporate  kindred  core). 
However,  they  are  both  categories,  not  groups. 

61.  Cf.  E.  R.  Leach  (1957,  pp.  52-54);  A  Southall  (1959,  pp.  65-66). 

62.  Consider  these  two  cases.  The  Sagada  (F.  Eggan,  1960,  p.  29)  are  said  to  have  a 
descent  group  in  which  spouses  are  incorporated.  However,  for  reasons  given  previously, 
I  am  not  certain  that  it  is  corporate. 

In  the  Iban  case,  an  in- marrying  spouse  is  fully  incorporated  into  the  bilek  as  ties  be¬ 
come  strengthened;  further,  pun  bilek  lines  appear  to  include  in- marrying  members  as 
well.  (Cf.  J.  S.  Freeman,  1958,  pp.  51-52;  1960,  p.  67).  However,  it  is  not  certain  (as 
was  previously  indicated)  that  the  principle  of  descent  (as  distinguished  from  filiation)  is 
of  importance  in  Iban  society. 

63.  W.  Goodenough  (1956,  pp.  80-81);  N.  Solien  (1959,  p.  282). 

64.  The  corporate  groups  which  do  exist  in  cognatic  descent  line  societies  may  vary 
from  small,  three  generation  families  in  separate  households  to  several  families  living 
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in  one  house.  These  family  units  may  cooperate  among  themselves  but  are  only  moder¬ 
ately  corporate  in  activity.  None  of  the  examples  given  involve  purely  cognatic  groupings. 
I  hope  to  consider  these  on  another  occasion. 

65.  The  Maori,  Samoans  (Mead,  1930,  pp.  15-30),  Gilbertese,  and  Lozi  come  to  mind 
as  examples  supporting  this  statement. 

66.  G.  P.  Murdock  (1949,  p.  204)  correlates  ".  .  .  the  approximate  equality  in  status 
of  the  two  sexes”  with  bilocal  (ambilocal)  residence.  Although  he  discusses  some  of  the 
factors  which  may  lead  to  ambilocal  residence,  no  distinction  is  made  in  types  of  ambi- 
locality,  and  the  implications  this  may  hold  for  the  level  of  social  integration  and  for 
variation  in  the  status  of  women. 

67.  However,  as  Sahlins  has  recently  indicated  (1961,  p.  334),  there  are  several  im¬ 
portant  structural  differences  between  ramages  and  segmentary  lineages  in  unilineal 
systems. 
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’’PEASANTRY”  AS  A  SOCIAL  TYPE1 
Janet  Mathew  Fitchen 

PEASANT  SOCIETIES  have  long  been  recognized  as  a  class  or  type  different  from  primi¬ 
tive,  tribal  societies  and  modern,  urbanized  states,  but  we  need  to  establish  more  ex¬ 
plicitly  the  unique  and  distinguishing  sociocultural  characteristics  common  to  peasant 
societies  upon  which  such  a  classification  rests.  In  this  paper  I  suggest  an  initial,  tenta¬ 
tive  framework  for  an  empirical  classification  of  peasantry  as  a  social  type,  by  which  we 
can  analyze  peasant  societies  individually  and  cross- culturally  and  compare  them  to 
other  broad  types  of  societies.  The  scheme  presented  here  derives  primarily  from  com¬ 
parative  study  of  monographs  and  historical  materials  on  peasants  in  the  European  cul¬ 
ture  area,  including  Eastern  Russia,  the  Balkans,  the  Netherlands,  Poland,  and  Ireland, 
and  has  been  modified  and  strengthened  by  inclusion  of  materials  on  Latin  American 
peasantry.  The  characterization  appears  also  to  fit  the  peasants  of  China  and  India,  al¬ 
though  of  course  there  are  significant  variations  resulting  from  historical,  religious, 
and  cultural  factors  peculiar  to  those  areas.  A  fair  degree  of  generalization  and  abstrac¬ 
tion  from  the  ethnographic  data  is  necessary  here,  but  I  will  present  some  detailed  evi¬ 
dence  to  substantiate  my  hypotheses  where  time  permits  and  caution  demands  it. 

Many  anthropologists  propose  an  economic  definition  of  peasantry,  in  which  the  modal 
type  is  a  stable  population  supported  by  fairly  productive  agricultural  exploitation  of  the 
land,  primarily  for  subsistence,  but  with  important  production  of  surpluses  for  urban 
markets.  Men  are  the  primary  agricultural  producers,  although  both  men  and  women 
engage  in  auxiliary  home  industries.  Specialized  variants  of  this  modal  type  include 
peasants  who  have  made  secondary  adaptations  to  cottage  industry,  urban  labor,  and  even, 
fishing  or  hunting.  Although  these  economic  and  ecological  characteristics  are  important 
in  the  definition  of  peasantry,  I  would  like  to  focus  attention  on  the  common  and  distinc¬ 
tive  features  of  peasant  social  structure. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  a  definition  of  peasantry  as  a  social  type,  I  suggest  a  series  of 
dimensions  along  which  tribal,  peasant,  and  urban  societies  range.  Societies  of  each 
type  cluster  around  distinct  points  along  each  of  the  axes.  No  single  dimension  con¬ 
stitutes  a  sufficient  means  of  defining  any  of  the  types  of  societies,  or  of  classifying  a 
particular  society  as  one  or  another  type.  The  position  of  a  number  of  peasant  societies 
along  the  several  proposed  axes  yields  a  set  of  related  characteristics  which,  together, 
constitute  a  profile  or  summary  of  the  peasant  type. 

The  first  dimension  locates  societies  according  to  the  most  prominent  principle  evident 
in  the  social  structure.  Peasant  societies  are  structured  to  a  large  extent  by  noninherited 
volitional  affiliation,  with  kinship  and  territorial  principles  less  important.  Conditional, 
voluntary  association,  involving  a  fairly  well- developed  customary  law  of  contract,  and 
following  quite  closely  the  organization  of  economic  activities  of  production  and  consump¬ 
tion,  appears  to  be  a  diagnostic  feature  of  peasant  social  organization.  Although  kinship 
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is  by  no  means  absent  in  peasant  societies,  it  is  weak  as  a  basis  of  organized  social 
interaction,  and  does  not  explicitly  form  the  rationalization  behind  social  behavior  which 
anthropologists  have  claimed  it  does  in  the  primitive  world.  Whereas  in  many  tribal 
societies,  particularly  unilateral  societies,  ascribed  membership  in  a  permanent,  in¬ 
destructible  kinship  group  determines  the  property  rights  and  social  relationships  of  the 
individual,  in  European  peasant  societies,  property  rights  in  land  and  other  goods  are 
the  basis  of  formation  of  social  groups,  and  interpersonal  relationships  are  contractual 
and  often  temporary.  Kinship  in  peasant  societies  is  predominantly  bilateral,  although 
an  emphasis  is  often  found  on  the  paternal  side,  and  there  is  a  great  range  of  alternatives 
of  social  interaction,  both  within  and  beyond  the  realm  of  kinship.  For  example,  the 
foundation  of  the  typical  patrilineally  extended  family  in  Russia  and  the  Balkans  was  joint 
tenure  of  property  which,  more  than  kinship,  united  the  members.  The  common  occur¬ 
rence  of  adding  outsiders  into  the  household,  which  often  took  the  form  of  son-in-law 
adoption,  required  no  ceremonial  fictionalizing  of  kinship  ties,  merely  a  merging  of  the 
newcomer's  property  rights  into  the  common  holdings.  Marriage  transactions  also  cen¬ 
tered  around  a  formal  agreement  on  rights  of  property  transfer  and  inheritance.  Individ¬ 
uals  could  break  away  from  a  household  or  community  without  great  difficulty:  the  main 
adjustments  made  at  such  times  involved  property  rights,  not  kinship  ties.  Among  other 
peasants,  too,  we  find  this  same  predominance  of  voluntarily  contracted  relationships 
over  the  obligations  of  a  bilateral  kinship  system.  In  Ireland,  Arensberg  has  pointed  out 
that  an  extended  family  relationship  is  at  the  root  of  all  instances  of  cooperation  above 
the  level  of  the  household,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  kinship  system  neither  dictates  that 
such  cooperation  must  take  place  as  a  recurrent  phenomenon,  nor  does  it  specify  which 
kinship  bonds  take  precedence  over  which  others  in  such  cases.  In  other  words,  although 
kinship  principles  are  operating  here,  they  do  not  provide  the  compulsion  or  major  ra¬ 
tionalization  for  such  interaction,  as  they  do  in  many  primitive  societies.  The  relation¬ 
ship  is  viewed  as  a  temporary  agreement  of  a  purely  voluntary  nature,  though  binding 
while  in  effect.  The  element  of  contract  is  also  evident  in  two  formally  and  spatially  dis¬ 
tinct  institutions,  the  jajmani  system  of  India,  and  compadrazgo  in  Latin  America,  which, 
although  not  peculiar  to  the  peasants,  are  an  important  aspect  of  peasant  social  organiza¬ 
tion  in  those  areas.  Because  peasantry  is  not  primarily  a  kin-  or  lineage-based  society, 
people  are  not  categorized  as  inalterably  belonging  to  one’s  own  or  an  outside  group,  and 
hence  in-group  and  out-group,  although  clearly  defined  at  any  one  time,  are  changeable, 
and  can  be  interconnected  by  contracted  relationships. 

The  second  proposed  dimension  measures  the  importance  and  self-sufficiency  of  a  kin- 
based  household  unit.  In  tribal  societies  a  relatively  self-sufficient  household  unit  is 
constructed  on  consanguineal,  affinal  and  fictional  kinship  ties,  which,  in  addition  to 
binding  the  group  together,  also  incorporate  it  in  a  larger  network  of  kinship.  The  house¬ 
hold  may  be  a  property-holding  group,  but  in  unilateral  societies  a  single  household  often 
contains  several  distinct  lines  of  property  rights,  and  in  a  matrilineal  society  the  claims 
on  a  man’s  property  may  be  held  by  his  sister's  children  in  another  household.  The  loca¬ 
tion  of  European  peasant  societies  along  this  dimension  reveals  a  fairly  self-sufficient 
household  unit  distinguished  by  the  importance  of  shared  property  rights  held  in  equity  by 
a  fiduciary  head  of  the  household,  and  by  common  economic  activities  of  production.  The 
peasant  household  is  the  focus  of  social,  religious,  ceremonial,  and  especially  economic 
activity,  and  is  only  loosely  connected  with  the  higher-level  kinship  and  territorial  groups 
of  clan  and  community.  The  presence  and  strength  of  the  joint-family  household,  the 
traditional  Russian  very’  or  Balkan  zadruga ,  is  dictated  more  by  economic  factors  and 
conditions  than  by  a  priori  kinship  principles.  The  cycle  of  formation,  expansion,  divi¬ 
sion,  and  continuation  of  the  household  is  marked  by  changes  in  its  economic  structure, 
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as  is  well  illustrated  in  Ireland,  where  these  "life  crises"  in  the  cycle  of  a  family  are 
occasioned  and  regulated  by  economic  considerations  of  land  tenure  patterns.  The  house¬ 
hold  cannot  change  in  its  structure  without  concurrent  changes  in  its  relationship  to  the 
land,  for  it  is  a  group  which  exists  by  the  fact  of  unification  of  the  property  rights  of  its 
members.  Where  inheritance  patterns  follow  a  principle  of  unique  succession,  as  in  the 
Baltic  area,  rights  to  use  land  which  belongs  to  another  member  of  the  family  serve  the 
same  functions  as  equity  relationships  in  maintaining  the  structure  of  the  household  group. 
My  emphasis  on  the  economic  aspect  of  the  household  does  not  imply  the  absence  of  kin¬ 
ship,  but  an  order  of  precedence  which  appears  to  distinguish  European  peasant  house¬ 
holds  from  the  generalized  tribal  household.  I  think  this  generalization  can  be  extended 
to  other  peasant  societies  in  Latin  America  and  also  to  China. 

The  third  dimension,  similar  to  the  second,  but  on  a  higher  level  of  social  integration, 
is  the  relative  importance  of  the  community  in  the  social  structure  and  value  orientation. 
In  tribal  societies  the  local  community  is  often  less  important  than  the  more  purely  kin¬ 
ship  groups  which  supersede  it:  if  a  village  is  comprised  of  one  localized  lineage,  the 
settlement  is  thought  of  as  a  kinship,  more  than  a  territorial  entity;  and  in  a  multilineal 
village,  identification  with  the  kin  group  often  supersedes  membership  in  the  village. 
Endogamy  is  defined  chiefly  by  kinship  rather  than  residence,  and  localism,  too,  is  more 
an  attribute  of  the  kin  group.  In  most  European  peasant  societies  the  local  community  is 
a  unit  of  greater  importance  than  any  other  except  the  household.  Its  social,  ceremonial, 
and  economic  importance  derives  more  from  common  economic  participation  and  prop¬ 
erty  rights  than  from  kinship.  In  nineteenth- century  Russia,  both  before  and  after  eman¬ 
cipation  of  the  serfs,  the  village  was  the  only  important  peasant  social  group  above  the 
level  of  the  household,  although  several  villages  on  one  manor  or  in  one  area  were  for¬ 
mally  united  for  political  purposes.  Shared  usufruct  rights  in  the  surrounding  land  and 
shared  obligations  of  land  rent  were  the  uniting  factors  which  produced  a  strong  sense  of 
village  identity  and  in-group  feeling,  and  a  relative  indifference  toward  other  villages. 

In  much  of  Ireland  the  peasants  live  scattered  on  isolated  holdings  rather  than  in  villages, 
but  there  is  a  definite  rural  community  of  neighbors  who  farm  contiguous  lands.  In  var¬ 
ious  parts  of  Europe  and  Latin  America  as  well,  the  local  community  rests  on  shared 
rights  of  its  members  in  the  land  or  other  resource  base.  Peasant  communities  tend  to¬ 
ward  endogamy,  either  in  the  direct  sense  of  preference  and  predominance  of  intravil¬ 
lage  marriage,  or  in  the  sense  of  an  inward- looking  attitude  or  localism.  Wolf  has  identi¬ 
fied  this  attitude  as  localocentrism  in  his  studies  of  Mesoamerican  and  Central  Javanese 
peasants  (Wolf,  1957).  The  case  of  India  may  be  an  exception  to  the  generalization  of 
endogamous  peasant  villages,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Lewis  in  his  discussion  of  varia¬ 
tion  among  peasant  societies  (Lewis,  1955).  However,  the  local  unit  in  this  case  is  per¬ 
haps  not  the  single  village,  but  a  network  of  villages  in  a  fairly  large  area,  bound  to¬ 
gether  by  affinal  ties.  Furthermore,  despite  rules  of  marriage  exogamy  and  the  numerous 
contacts  with  other  villages  as  sources  of  wives  and  homes  of  married  daughters,  Indian 
villages  exhibit  a  fairly  strong  in-group  feeling,  as  is  evidenced  in  the  many  ceremonial 
and  social  occasions,  for  which  daughters  usually  come  back  to  their  own  village.  The 
localism  characteristic  of  peasant  communities  may  exist  even  where  neighborhood 
schisms,  economic  and  political  factionalism,  or  caste  differences  exist,  for  local  folk¬ 
lore,  deities,  and  traditional  ceremonies,  as  well  as  common  property  rights,  cross-cut 
these  lines  of  cleavage. 

I  propose  as  a  fourth  dimension  the  structural  articulation  of  social  units  within  the 
society.  Many  tribal  societies  are  characterized  by  a  seriated  structure  of  similar, 
parallel  units  integrated  in  a  hierarchy  of  structural  layers.  Households  combine  to  form 
one  of  a  series  of  lineage  groupings,  which,  in  turn,  combines  with  other  lineages  to 
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form  a  higher-level  unit  of  organization,  the  clan,  itself  only  one  of  a  series  of  similar 
units.  The  vertical  division  between  like  groups  on  the  same  level  of  integration  is  im¬ 
mutable  and  stands  out  more  clearly  than  the  horizontal  lines  demarcating  one  level  from 
the  next.  The  individual  is  a  member  of  only  one  of  a  number  of  lineages,  and  cannot 
move  freely  across  the  vertical  divisions  between  them,  but  his  membership  in  a  lineage 
automatically  allows  him  participation  in  one  clan  on  the  next  higher  level  of  integration. 
Essentially,  this  is  a  vertically  segmented  structure,  with  an  inclusive  structural  hier¬ 
archy  of  horizontally  overlapping  units,  in  which  kinship  is  the  primary  principle  by 
which  groups  are  articulated.  In  contrast,  among  European  peasants  vertical  divisions  do  not 
sharply  isolate  component  units  of  the  social  structure  on  any  level  of  integration.  All  house¬ 
holds  occupy  the  same  structural  position  within  the  village,  and  change  of  village  member¬ 
ship  is  more  frequently  and  easily  accomplished  than  change  of  lineage  membership  in  tribal 
societies.  The  hierarchical  articulation  of  household  and  village  is  fairly  loose  and  fluid,  due 
to  the  contractual  nature  of  interpersonal  and  intergroup  relations.  Peasant  households  are 
less  closely  integrated  into  the  village  than  primitive  households  into  a  lineage  or  clan.  Within 
European  peasant  societies,  status  distinctions  do  not  create  permanent  stratification.  For 
example,  in  Ireland,  distinctions  of  wealth  or  social  position  are  less  important  than  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  status  categories  of  TTboy"  and  man.  "Boy”  is  an  individual,  rather  than  a 
group  status,  and  is  extended  to  all  men  who  work  their  fathers’  farms.  Although  this 
generalization  does  not  hold  true  for  all  peasant  societies,  most  notably  India,  it  can  be 
extended  to  much  of  the  peasantry  of  Latin  America  and  China,  where  distinctions  of 
village  residence,  kinship,  and  ascribed  status  create  only  minimal  and  nonrigid  internal 
segmentation.  However,  between  the  peasant  population  and  the  larger  total  society  of 
which  it  is  a  part,  sharp  horizontal  dividing  lines  demarcate  the  peasants  as  a  class  in 
a  national  social  hierarchy. 

The  final  dimension  along  which  I  propose  to  measure  peasant  societies  is  that  of  in¬ 
volvement  and  participation  in  a  larger  total  society  and  culture,  a  characteristic  singled 
out  for  most  emphasis  in  discussions  of  peasantry.  Some  anthropologists  have  defined 
the  participation  of  peasants  in  a  larger  society  primarily  in  terms  of  agricultural  pro¬ 
duction  of  surplus  commodities  for  trade  in  urban  markets,  although  it  is  quite  clear  that 
in  some  areas  peasants,  as  an  identifiable  type,  antedated  the  development  of  a  market 
system  and  interregional  trade.  Even  today  in  many  peasant  areas,  the  urban  focus  of  a 
market  town  is  relatively  unimportant,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Balkans  and  parts  of  China. 
Other  writers  have  stressed  the  position  of  peasantry  as  a  class  segment,  a  rustic  coun¬ 
try  people  looked  down  on  because  of  their  peculiar  versions  of  the  national  high  culture. 
Peasants  are  conquered  peoples,  dominated  economically,  politically,  and  socially  by 
landlords,  urban  Elites  or  foreign  nations.  Recently,  Fallers  has  rephrased  the  Kroeber 
and  Redfield  statements  by  defining  peasants  as  "semi-autonomous  local  communities 
with  semi- autonomous  cultures,"  and  he  has  isolated  spheres  of  economic,  political,  and 
cultural  semi-autonomy  (Fallers,  1961,  p.  108).  I  suggest  that  the  criterion  of  a  part- 
society  existing  in  relation  to  a  larger  whole,  no  matter  how  it  is  phrased,  is  becoming 
decreasingly  powerful  as  a  single  index  of  the  peasant  type  in  view  of  the  rapid  break¬ 
down  of  primitive  isolation.  If  we  depend  heavily  on  this  criterion,  we  would  have  to  say 
that  the  ’emerging’  tribal  peoples  are  becoming  peasants:  indeed,  Fallers  calls  the 
African  cultivators  "incipient  peasants."  However,  it  is  my  belief-prediction  is  perhaps 
too  strong  a  word— that  these  Africans  will  not  necessarily  become  peasants.  For  the 
trends  in  cultural  change  resulting  from  the  influence  of  urban  industrial  growth,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Baganda,  include  a  social  and  economic  individualism  which  follows  and 
in  part  causes  the  breakdown  of  kinship  bonds  and  obligations,  and  which,  I  suspect,  will 
prevent  the  formation  of  a  typical  large  family,  held  together  by  property  rights  as  is 
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common  in  European  peasantry.  Furthermore,  peasantry  everywhere  has  arisen  out  of 
the  economics  of  agricultural  production  primarily  for  subsistence  and  only  secondarily 
for  the  market.  But  these  'acculturating*  Africans,  if  indeed  they  remain  agriculturalists 
at  all,  are  shifting  from  subsistence  cultivation  to  production  primarily  for  the  market, 
which  ties  them  more  closely  to  the  national  scene  than  is  characteristic  of  most  peas¬ 
ants.  They  could,  therefore,  be  classified  as  commercial  farmers,  having  no  separate 
identity  as  a  part  society.  I  suggest  that  the  variable  of  participation  in  a  larger  total 
society  is  not  a  model  for  demarcating  stages  in  a  progression,  but  merely  one  dimension 
along  which  societies  of  several  distinct  social  types  range.  For  this  reason  I  have  sug¬ 
gested  a  definition  of  peasantry  as  a  social  type  which  is  based  on  a  number  of  character¬ 
istics  determined  by  comparing  peasant  societies  with  tribal  and  urban  types  on  several 
dimensions  or  variables.  I  have  used  this  procedure  to  isolate  the  distinguishing  features 
of  European  peasantry,  and  believe  that  the  scheme  can  be  usefully  extended  to  the  peas¬ 
ants  of  other  cultural  areas. 

To  recapitulate,  I  suggest  that  the  position  of  peasant  societies  along  the  five  dimen¬ 
sions  outlined  here  reveals  the  following  set  of  basic  defining  characteristics  of  the 
peasant  type:  1.  the  importance  of  volitional  association  as  an  underlying  principle  in  the 
social  structure;  2.  the  importance  and  self-sufficiency  of  a  household  unit  in  which  com¬ 
mon  economic  rights  and  concerns,  as  well  as  kinship,  unite  the  members;  3.  the  co¬ 
hesive  strength  and  localism  of  a  relatively  self-sufficient  and  nonkin-based  local  com¬ 
munity;  4.  the  mutability  of  social  units  in  the  same  level  of  integration  and  the  lack  of 
clearly  differentiated  horizontal  strata;  and  5.  partial  involvement  in  a  larger  total 
society  comprised  of  both  urban  and  rural  segments. 
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